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Executive  Summary 

Teachers  of  writing  spend  much  of  their  time  writing 
comments  and  grading  their  students'  writing.     Writing  comments 
has  been  found  to  be  both  time-consuming  and  relatively 
ineffective.     The  question  behind  this  study  was:  what 
constitutes  successful  response  to  student  writing? 

The  first  part  of  the  study  involved  a  survey  of  the 
response* pr act  ices  of  560  teachers  who  were  among  the  most 
successful   in  their  communities,  as  judged    by  directors  of  the 
sites  of  the  National  Writing  Projects.     The  teachers  came  from 
all  regions  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  a  small  percentage 
from  other  countries,  and  taught  kindergarten  through  twelfth 
grade.     In  addition,  715  students  in  the  classes  of  half  of  the 
secondary  teachers  (grades  seven  through  twelve)  completed 
surveys.     The  students  told  about  their  teachers'  teaching 
practices  and  their  own  learning. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  involved  a  close  look  at  the 
day-to-day  response  practices  of  two  successful   ninth  grade 
writing  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  area:     Mary  Lee  Glass  of 
Gunn  High  School   in  Palo  Alto  and  Arthur  Peterson  of  Lowell  High 
School    in  San  Francisco, 
Results 

Successful  response  requires  that  students  write  a  lot  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  lot  of  response.     The  surveys 
revealed  that  the  students  of  these  teachers  wrote  significantly 
more  frequently  and  wrote  longer  pieces  than  the  students  of 
previously  surveyed  teachers  (Applebee,  1981).    The  teachers  in 
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the  observational   study  spent  weeks  on  a  single  assignment, 
providing  for  plentiful   response  of  varying  types  (peer  groups, 
conferences,  whole-class  discussions,  written  comments). 
Students  benefited  most  when  the  response  was  redundant, 
explicit,  and  came  from  both  the  teacher  and  their  peers.  Both 
teachers  coordinated  their  assignments  over  a  period  of  months  so 
that  one  piece  of  writing  built  toward  the  next.    They  also 
coordinated  their  response  across  time,  with  response  on  one 
piece  leading  to  the  next. 

The  next  major  finding  is  that  underlying  successful 
response  is  a  goal   of  teaching  students  to  think  for  themselves. 
The  teachers,   both   in  the  survey  and  in  the  observational  study, 
show  that  this  primary  goal  guides  their  response  practices  and 
their  teaching.    The  teachers  in  the  observational   study  focused 
on  teaching  students  to  think  deeply  about  what  they  were 
writing.  They  did  not  define  teaching  the  writing  process  merely 
as  teaching  a  set  of  procedures  involving  planning,  writing,  and 
revising  but  instead  as  teaching  cognitive  activities  necessary 
to  writing  well.  They  stress  the  development  of  these  cognitive 
activities  through  their  response. 

The  third  finding  is  that  successful   teachers  agree  that  the 
most  successful   response  occurs  during  the  writing  process; 
however,  response  during  the  process  appears  to  be  the  most 
difficult  to  accomplish.     The  difficulties  with  in-process 
response  surfaced  in  the  survey  when  the  teachers  disagreed  with 
one  another  about  the  effectiveness  of  all  methods,   other  than 
individual  conferences,   for  providing  response  during  the  writing 
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process.     Some  found  peer  response  groups  successful;  others  did 
not.     Some  found  written  comments  during  the  process  successful; 
others  did  not.     Some  found  helping  students  respond  to 
themselves  during  the  process  successful;  others  did  not. 

Differences  between  the  teachers  in  the  observational  study 
shed  some  light  on  the  disagreement.    Although  both  Ms.  Glass  and 
Mr.  Peterson  provided  response  during  the  writing  process  and 
stressed  cognitive  activities,   they  took  their  students  on 
different  routes  to  reach  their  similar  goals.     We  have  labeled 
Ms.   Glass's  route  the  "guided  discovery  approach"  and  Mr. 
Peterson's  the  "master-apprentice  approach."     Ms.   Glass  relied  on 
teaching  her  students  to  label   their  activities,   to  become 
consciously  aware  of  them.     Mr.  Peterson  soaked  his  students  in 
activities  that  would  help  them  "intuit"  what  good  writing  is, 
that  would  help  them  feel    it  in  their  "gut." 

To  achieve  her  end,  Ms.  Glass  worked  to  help  her  students 
become   independent.     They  practiced  responding  to  one  another. 
To  achieve  his  end,   Mr.  Peterson  collaborated  with  his  students 
on  their  writing.     The  students  practiced  writing  and  acting  on 
response  which  Mr.   Peterson  gave. 

Both  approaches  seemed  equally  successful.     We  do  not  know  . 
whether  one  or  the  other  takes  better.     Teaching  the  writing 
process  is  widely  advocated  by  the  profession,  but  exactly  what 
teaching  the  process  means  is  ill-defined  and  has  different 
meanings  for  different  teachers.     The  differences  we  observed 
between  Ms.  Glass  and  Mr.  Peterson  point  toward  what  we  think  is 
an  unresolved  debate     \  the  profession:     what  level  of  conscious 
knowledge  is  necessary  for  learning  to  write? 
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To  further  com plicate  the  picture,  the  secondary  students 
reported  in  their  surveys  that  the  standard  technique--wr itten 
comments  on  final  versions--was  the  most  helpful  to  them.  Their 
teachers  found  the  standard  method-- teacher  comments  on  final 
ver s i ons- -r e 1  at i v e  1  y  ineffective.     The  teachers  in  the 
observational  study  rarely  provided  response  to  final  versions. 
Mr.  Peterson,  in  particular,  minimized  the  use  of  this  type  of 
response . 

Student  talk  during  the  observational  study  focused  the 
picture  the  students  gave  in  the  surveys.     For  many  of  the  ninth 
grade  students  we  watched,  grades  loomed  larger  than  what  they 
learned.    These  students  seemed  to  be  caught  in  an  institutional 
bind;   grades  (the  school's  and  society's  measure  of   learning)  and 
the  response  ftfat  accompanies  grades  (and  often  justifies)  them 
was  confused  with  and  became  more  important  than  the  feedback 
that  was  more  important  to  helping  them  learn.    The  students  were 
interested  in  the  product  of  learning  more  than  the  learning 
process.     This  student  focus  created  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
response  during  the  writing  process.     Further,  even  when  these 
highly  successful  teachers  wrote  comments,  their  students,  for 
the  most  part,  understood  relatively  little  of  what  they  wrote. 

The  last  r;<din  finding  is  that  the  most  successful  response 
comes  in  the  form  of  individual  conferences  during  the  writing 
process.     The  teachers  in  the  survey  stressed  the  importance  of 
providing  individualized  instruction  to  writers  during  their 
writing  process.    Although  they  reported  that  the  individual, 
teacher-led  conference  was  the  ideal  method  for  providing 
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response,  they  had  difficulty  managing  to  provide  individual 
conferences  as  frequently  as  they  would  like.     Even  the  students 
placed  individual  conferences  second  after  written  comments  on 
their  final   papers.     Large  cuss  sizes  and  brief  class  periods  at 
the  secondary  level  make  providing  conferences  especially 
difficult.     In  the  observational   study,  Mr.  Peterson  arranged  his 
class  so  that  he  could  provide  individual  conferences  to  his 
students.    The  conferences  were  brief,  generally  supplemented 
written  comments,  and  were  often  focused  toward  helping  students 
apply  a  point  made  in  class  to  their  individual  piece  of  in- 
progr e s s  writing. 

The  teachers  in  the  survey  and  in  the  observational  study 
had  a  clear  sense  of  what  they  were  teaching  and  why.  However, 
there  was  little  evidence  that  they  felt  that  they  could  depend 
on  their  students  coming  into  their  classes  with  already  learned 
skills  in  writing,  beyond  the  most  mechanical;  and  there  was 
little  evidence  that  they  felt  the  students  would  build  on  what 
they  were  learning  in  future  classes,   in  any  specific  ways.  Both 
teachers  were  involved  in  curriculum  reforms  at  their  schools, 
but  during  our  observations,  we  saw  little  evidence  that  they 
depended  on  the  curriculum  outside  of  their  class.     The  students, 
too,  seemed  to  feel   that  they  had  to  adjust  to  each  teacher 
individually. 

Although  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  successful 
response,  our  concern  is  that  successful   teachers  cannot  continue 
to  work  in  isolation  if  we  want  to  see  lasting  changes  and 
substantial   improvement  across  time  in  student  writing.  These 
teachers  are  doing  their  share,  but  as  a  profession,  we  must 
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learn  from  them  to  develop  ways  for  writing  teachers  to 
coordinate  their  efforts. 
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CHAPTER  I  —  Introduction  . 

Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  renewed  interest  in 
writing  instruction  and  research-- from  an  emphasis  on  basic 
skills  to  the  teaching  of  higher  order  cognitive  skills  to 
writing  across  the  curriculum.    Whatever  the  particular  emphasis, 
as  a  nation,  we  expect  children  to  learn  to  write  in  school.  And 
many  believe  that  an  individual's  success  in  a  literate  society 
is,  at  least  in  part,  related  to  that  individual's  degree  of 
1  i  teracy . 

At  the  core  of  the  teaching  and  learning  of  written  language 
is  a  cycle  of  writing,  receiving  response,  and  writing  again,  * 
taking  the  response  into  account.     Pivotal  to  the  cycle  is  the 
act  of  response.    When  students  learn  to  write  in  school, 
response  takes  forms  as  varied  as  formal,  written  comments  from 
the  teacher  (often  in-  red  ink)  to  casual   remarks  from  classmates. 
Although  response  is  critical   to  the  teach ing- 1  earning  process, 
we  know  little  about  the  range  of  response  practices,   about  what 
makes  one  kind  of  response  more  successful   than  another,  about 
why  teachers  respond  as  they  do,  about  how  students  are  affected 
by  the  response  that  they  receive. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  many  school  settings  response  does 
as  much  harm  as  good  (e.g.,   Brannon  &  Knoblauch,   1982;  Sommers, 
1982).     Most  teachers  have  at  least  overheard  the  following 
typical   student  complaint  about  writing  instruction:     "But  I  used 
lots  of  details  in  this  paper  because  Mrs.  Smith  told  me  that  was 
a  good  thing,  and  now  Mr.  Jones  tells  me  I  have  too  many 
details."     Students  develop  a  folk  theory  about  response;  they 
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believe  that  the  content  of  the  response  is  dictated  solely  by 
the  responder's  taste.     They  are  frustrated  by  what  they  perceive 
as  a  gross  lack  of  consistency  in  "tastes"  and  the  mixed  messages 
they  receive  about  their  writing.     They  give  up  trying  to  learn 
to  write,  and  often  in  frustration  adopt  a  strategy  of  learning 
to  please  a  particular  teacher  at  a  given  time  and  then 
consciously,  upon  encountering  the  next  teacher,  try  to  forget 
everything  they  "learned"  so  that  they  can  start  anew,  to  meet 
the  next  teacher's  taste.   Teachers  too  express  the  same 
complaints,   a  feeling  of  having  to  "start  over"  with  each  new 
class,  a  feeling  of  lack  of  continuity  in  writing  instruction. 

Besides  the  feeling  that  response  is  inconsistent,  writers 
are  particularly  sensitive  about  the  feedback  they  receive  because 
they  often  have  so  much  personal,  emotional   investment  in  their 
writing.     "Criticize  my  writing  and  you  criticize  me  as  a 
person."    To  protect  themselves,   if  the  response  environment 
feels  unsafe,  students  may  refuse  to  invest  themselves  in  their 
writing,   and  therefore  will  be  unable  to  communicate  effectively. 
Or  they  may  shield  themselves  by  not  "attending"  to  the  response, 
by  shutting   it  out  rather  than   learning  from  it. 

A  further  problem  with  response  is  that  it  is  often  given  in 
conjunction  with  grades  and  has  been  found  to  function  more  to 
justify  the  grade  than  to  teach  the  student  (Sommers,  1982). 
Teacher-responder s  take  multiple  roles  (Purves,  1984),  with  the 
institutional  role  of  the  evaluator  frequently  making  it 
difficult  also  to  assume  other  reader  roles  (Applebee,  1984). 

Given  that  response  is  theoretically  central  to  learning  to 
write,   and  that  school-type  responses  often  prove  confusing  and 
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discouraging  to  student  writers,  we  need  to  understand  more  about 
how  to  make  the  response  process  constructive  rather  than 
neutral,  or  at  worst,  destructive.    Such  understandings  could 
potentially  lead  to  fundamental  improvements  in  how  writing  is 
taught . 

Although  the  picture  is  bleak  in  most  school  settings,  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  helpful,  as  a  first  step  in  trying  to 
alleviate  both  teachers'  and  students'  common  frustrations  about 
response,  to  examine  how  the  most  successful  teachers  of  writing 
handle  this  most  difficult  and  important  area  of  teaching.  From 
the  start,  we  realized  that  even  the  best  of  teachers  would  not 
hold  the  key  to  al  1  knowledge  about  how  best  to  respond  to 
student  writing,  but  as  a  group,  they  would  be  able  to  tel  1  us 
what  they  do  and  do  not  know  about  how  best  to  arrange  for 
students  to  receive  response.     In  addition,  we  thought  that  their 
students  might  be  able  to  tell  us  something  about  what  types  of 
resfonse  they  do  and  do  mot  find  helpful  to  learning.  Further, 
since  the  response  that  works  "best"  could  vary  from  situation  to 
si tuation*-one  age  level  to  the  next,  the  teaching  of  one  kind  of 
writing  versus  another,  the  teaching  of  one  kind  of  student 
population  versus  another— we  wanted  to  be  able  to  account  for 
such  variation. 

To  learn  about  response,  we  designed  a  research  project  to 
seek  answers  to  the  following  questions:     Under  the  best 
instructional  conditions,  what  is  the  range  of  responses  students 
receive  in  school?    Uhat  characterizes  response  that  students  and 
teachers  feel  is  most  helpful?    What  values  about  "good"  writing 
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are  being  transmitted  during  response  (what  is  the  bails  of  the 
substance  of  the  response}?     How  are  different  types  of  response 
coordinated  to  one  another  during  the  teaching- learning  process? 
And  how  does  variation  in  age  of  student,  type  of  writing,  type 
of  student,  affect  the  answers  to  all  of  the  above  questions? 

To  begin  to  answer  these  questions,  we  took  two  tacks: 
first  a  large-scale  survey  of  the  response  practices  of 
"successful"  writing  teachers  and  second  a  detailed  study  of  how 
response  is  accomplished  in  the  classroous  of  two  such  teachers* 
The  survey  was  designed  to  provide  information  from  a  large 
number  of  teachers  and  to  help  us  focus  our  observations  whereas 
the  ethnography  was  designed  to  provide  details  about  the 
workings  of  response  that  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  self- 
report  form  of  the  survey. 

Theoretics  1  Rat i ona 1 e  for  Importance  of  Response  in  the  Teaching* 

Learning  Process 

It  is  first  important  to  understand  theoretically  how 
response  can  function  productively  in  the  teaching- 1  earning 
process.     According  to  cognitive  and  Mnguistic  developmental 
theory,  learning  theory,  and  studies  of  classroom  response  to 
writing,  response  is  critical  both  to  the  learning  of 
intellectual  skills  in  school  and  to  the  acquisition  of  oral 
language.     Acquiring  skill   in  writing  is  uniquely  both  an 
intellectual  accomplishment  gained  primarily  in  school  and  a 
linguistic  accomplishment  which  is  part  of  the  more  general 
acquisition  of  language.    Thus,  response  must  underlie  the 
learning  of  written  language. 

Those  who  study  intellectual  skills  learned  in  school  see 
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response  occurring  mainly  when  the  "teacher"  gives  direct  and 
often  value-laden,  metalinguistic  comments  to  the  "learner"  about 
his  or  her   language  and   language  production  processes.  Such 
direct  response  would   include  remarks   like,  "that's  a  good 
example"  or  "you  ought  to  reread  what  you  have  written  out-loud 
so  that  you  will   catch  more  of  your  grammar  errors."  General 
theories  about  how  intellectual  skills,  presumably  including 
writing,   are   learned   in  school   (e.g.,     Anderson,    1982;  Gagne, 
1974)  explain  why  this  type  of  feedback  is  necessary  for 
learning.     Through  feedback,    learners  come  to  distinguish  for 
themselves  when  they  are  performing  well    from  when  they  are  not. 
Further,   feedback  helps  them  figure  out  how  to  take  corrective 
action  when  they  are  not  performing  well.  Theoretically, 
feedback  operates  in  this  way  across  intellectual  domains,  from 
the  learning  of  mathematical   prob 1  em- so  1 v i ng  to  the  learning  of 
writing.     [n  a  related  vein,  many  who  study  reading  (e.g.,  Brown, 
1981;   Flavell,   1981;  Langer,    in  press)   and  writing  (e.g., 
Bereiter  &  Scardamalia,  1982,   in  press;  Flower,  1981;   Langer,  in 
press)  advocate  teaching   learners  of  written  language  to  become 
aware  of  their  cognitive  processes-- to  develop  me t acogn i t i v e 
skills  for  self-conscious  monitoring  of  their  process. 

In  the  natural    learning  of  oral    language  and  in  some 
language  learning  situations  in  school,  response  is  also  seen  as 
something  that  can  be  quite  indirect.     Many   linguists  observe 
response  in  naturally  occurring  dialogic  conversations.  During 
these  oral  dialogues,   the  "teacher,"  whose  qualification  to  teach 
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is  simply  expertise  as  a  language  user,   indirectly  and  often 
unconsciously  teaches   language  to  a  "learner,"  who,    in  turn, 
often  is  not  self-consciously  learning.     The  teaching  dialogues 
have  come  to  be  called  scaffolding  dialogues.     They  do  not 
necessarily  contain  value  judgments  but  rather  function  to 
support   learners  in  reaching  beyond  what  they  could  do  alone  as 
the  learner  is  gradually   led  to  more  expert  production.  Yygotsky 
(1978)  notes,   "what  children  can  do  with  the  assistance  of  others 
might  be  in  some  sense  even  more   indicative  of  their  mental 
development  than  what  they  can  do  alone"  (p.  85).     He  goes  on  to 
assert,  "learning  awakens  a  variety  of  internal  developmental 
processes  that  are  able  to  operate  only  when  the  child  is 
interacting  with  people  in  his  environment  and   in  cooperation 
with  his  peers.     Once  these  processes  are  internalized,  they 
become  part  of  the  child's  in-dependent  developmental  achievement" 
(p.  90).     Scaffolding  dialogues  have  been  found  to  be  typical  of 
caretaker-child   interactions  (e.g.,    Ninio  &   Bruner,  1978; 
Wertsch,    1979)  and  certain  classroom  teach i ng- 1  earn i ng  events 
(e.g.,  Applebee  &  Langer,  1983). 

Clark  and  Clark  (1977),   in  their  review  of  research  on  how 
children  acquire  oral    language,   emphasize  the  importance  of 
response   in  their  model   of  language  learning.     Although  they  do 
not  discuss  the  nature  of  the  response,  they  imply  that   it  is 
indirect   in  form,   and  may  have  a  stronger  evaluative  effect  than 
the  scaffolding  dialogue  just  described.     They  point  out  that 
children   learn  to  talk  by  testing  hypotheses  and  claim  that 
children  "use  what  people  say  to  form  hypotheses  about  how 
different   ideas  are  expressed   in  the   language  they  are 
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acquiring. ...Systematic    'errors'    like  mans  or  mouses  provide  some 
of  the  strongest  evidence  that  children  learn  language,  at  least 
in   large  part,  by  testing  their  hypotheses  about  structure  and 
function  and  by  finding  out  how  well   they  are  understood  by 
others  when  doing  this"  (pp.   336-337).     As  children  test  how  well 
they  are  understood,  they  seem  to  look  for  the  response  of  a 
listener— a  communication  from  the  language  teacher  to  the 
language  learner  concerning  the  language  learner's  output;  then 
by  internalizing  the  feedback,  they  come  to  evaluate  themselves. 
The  children  are  not  necessarily  aware  that  they  are  testing 
hypotheses  and  generally  cannot  articulate  the  rules  they 
f ormu late. 

Another  specialist  in  child  development  and  language 
acquisition,  Kafmi 1  of f -Smi th  (  1979),  argues  for  the  central  place 
of  response  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  slightly  different  model 
of  language  learning.     She  counters  the  hy pothes i s- tes t i ng  model 
as  she  stresses'  the  importance  of  the  learner's  observing  models 
of  the  language  of  others  and  comparing  his  or  her  own  language 
to  an  internalized  standard.     In  her  view,  response  does  not 
necessarily  come  from  a  human  teacher  per  se.     She  presents 
evidence  that  children  create  rules  for  language  production,  not 
by  testing  hypotheses,  but  by  identifying  "the  mos  t  cons  i  stent 
input   pattern"   (p.   237).     In  other  words,    instead  of  testing 
several  hypotheses  and  choosing  among  the  best,  the  language 
learner  recognizes  examples  of  consistent  patterns  and  then  seeks 
to  conserve  them.     Ov ergener a  1 i z i ng  rules,  as  in  the  "mouses" 
example,   is  one  way  of  conserving  mental  space;  the  child 
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simultaneously  simplifies  and  unifies  the  language  system. 
Language  development,  according  to  Karmi 1  of f -Smith,  is  marked  by 
an  interplay  between  procedures  looking  both  at  linguistic  input 
and  at  the  child's  own  multifaceted  approaches  to  the  input.  For 
writing,  the  input  would  include  written  texts  that  form  models, 
teachers*  direct  and  indirect  responses,  and  knowledge  of  oral 
1  anguage . 

None  of  these  theories  discussed  so  far  has  been  developed 
specifically  to  account  for  the  acquisition  of  written  language, 
that  curious  blend  of  both  language  and  intellectual  skill. 
Those  who  study  writing,  however,  often  stress  the  importance  of 
response  or  feedback  to  learning.     For  the  most  part,  studies 
that  focus  specifically  on  the  acquisition  of  writing  skill 
emphasize  the  special   role  in  the  production  of  written  language 
played  by  the  writers  "sense11  of  a  reader.     Certainly  response 
is  embedded  in  the  intersection  between  writer  and  reader. 
Gumperz,  Kaltman,  &  O'Connor  (1984),   in  contrasting  writing  with 
speech,  note  that  natural   feedback  is  exactly  what  is  missing  in 
writing,  what  differentiates  writing  from  speaking: 

The  writer  must  carry  out  the  communicative  task  without 
benefit  of  moment-to-moment  feedback  as  to  whether  the 
listener  is  following  the  argument,  understanding  the  point 
in  general  and  various  items  in  particular  (although  the 
writer  does  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  look  back  at 
previously  written  material)     (p.  3). 
One  wonders  whether  teachers,  in  giving  response,  provide 
substitutes  for  the  missing  on-line  feedback  so  readily  available 
to  speakers.    During  the  learning  process,   it  seems  that,  as 
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children  first  learn  to  write,  they  have  difficulty  imagining  an 
absent  reader  (Cook-Gumperz  I  Gumperz,  1981)  and  thus  depend  on 
support  provided  by  a  present,  responding  reader.    This  support 
or  response  could  take  the  form  of  the  scaffolding  dialogue 
suggested  by  Applebee  and  Langer  (1983),  Graves  (1983),  Yygotsky 
(1978),  and  Wertsch  (1979),  to  the  more  direct  forms  of  feedback 
suggested  by  Bereiter  and  Scardamalia  (1982;  in  press)  and  Flower 
(1981).    As  the  sense  of  audience  develops,  the  imagined  reader 
helps  the  writer  gauge  the  appropriate  way  to  communicate 
(Flower,  1979;  Kroll,  1978).    Throughout  the  process  of  learning 
to  Write,  a  real,  responding  reader  seems  to  play  a  central 
pedagogical  role.    But  little  is  known  about  the  specific  nature 
of  that  role.    Further  complicating  the  picture  for  writing  is 
the  fact  that  little  is  known  about  how  writers  use  their 
experience  with  oral  language  and  how  they  use  the  models  that 
they  form  based  on  reading  the  works  of  other  writers  to  help 
them  predict  what  will  please  their  own  readers. 

In  spite  of  different  views  of  how  response  might  best  be 
used  in  the  teaching- learning  process,  all  agree  that  response 
must  be  integral  to  that  process.    Response,  however  it  is 
packaged,  should  function  to  allow  language  learners  to  solidify 
an  understanding  of  how  language  works. 

Overv  iew 

Given  this  background,  we  will  turn  to  our  investigation  of 
the  range  of  response;  the  characteristics  of  helpful  response; 
the  values  about  "good14  writing  that  form  the  base  for  response; 
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the  coordination  of  response  during  teaching  and  learning;  "and 
the  effects  of  variation  in  student  age,  writing  type,  and 
student  type*     In  Chapter  II,  we  present  the  design  and 
procedures  for  conducting  the  survey  and  the  ethnography.  In 
Chapter  III,  we  present  the  survey  results,  for  both  the 
successful  teachers  and  for  their  students  at  the  secondary 
level.    The  last  four  chapters  present  results  from  our 
observations  in  the  two  ninth  grade  classrooms.    In  Chapter  IV, 
we  account  for  the  response  activities  in  each  class  during  one 
focal  assignment  which  gave  the  most  complete  picture  which  we 
observed  of  the  response  activities  in  the  classrooms.  In 
Chapter  V,  we  discuss  the  values  that  underlie  the  response 
process,  as  communicated  by  the  teachers  and  by  their  students. 
In  essence,  we  examine  what  stands  to  be  learned  about  what  we 
call  "Ideal  Text"  and  "Ideal  Process."    In  the  sixth  chapter,  we 
present  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  response  which  involves 
the  entire  class.    We  turn  from  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of 
classroom  talk  to  an  examination  of  how  through  talk,  the  class 
and  teacher  engage  in  collaborative  problem-solving.    This  look 
at  classroom  discourse  allows  us  to  account  for  the  pedagogical 
agenda.     In  Chapter  VII,  we  turn  to  look  at  written  response, 
focusing  on  two  students  in  each  class  and  how  they  make  sense  of 
the  written  responses  they  receive.    Additionally,  in  this 
chapter,  we  examine  how  written  response  does  and  does  not 
connect  to  other  oral  classroom  response  episodes.  Finally, 
Chapter  VIII  presents  a  summary  and  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  II-  Design 
Ov erv  i ew  of  the  Study 

In  this  study  of  response  to  student  writing,  we  shall 
examine  how  successful  practitioners  distribute  response  in  their 
classrooms.     We  have  chosen  to  conduct  a  large  scale  survey  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  teachers,  teaching  in  different  types  of 
schools*  to  students  of  different  types  and  ages.     In  addition, 
we  have  chosen  to  survey  their  students  to  assess  their  opinions 
about  the  response  they  receive  to  their  writing. 

Since  surveys  can  only  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of 
classroom  practice,  a  view  which  is  filtered  through  the  accounts 
of  the  participants  and  which  cannot  capture  the  processes  of 
teaching  and  learning,  we  have  elected  to  supplement  the  surveys 
with  an  ih-depth  study  of  response  in  two  ninth  grade  classrooms. 
We  sel ected  ninth  grade  for  our  narrowed  focus  because  it  is  a 
transition  time  when  students  are  often  introduced  to  the  more 
abstract  and  complex  forms  of  academic  writing.     We  hypothesized 
that  response  wou 1 d  be  crucial   in  helping  ninth-grade  students 
with  the  transition  to  writing  which  relies  on  higher  order 
thinking  skills.     Although  we  do  not  address  directly  the 
question  of  how  students  make  the  transition,  we  felt  that  we 
would  have  a  good  opportunity  to  find  plentiful  response,  as  the 
teachers  tried  to  cope  with  the  transition.     Thus,  we  selected 
teachers  who  had  outstanding  reputations  as  teachers  of  writing, 
and  whom  we  could  observe  introducing  complex  forms  of  academic 
writing  to  ninth  graders. 

A  central  aim  of  this  study  is  to  understand  better  the 
significance  of  different  types  of  response  that  can  lead  to  the 
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acquisition  of  skill  in  writing,    A  second  aim  is  to  define  more 
precisely  the  concept  of  response,  in  the  hopes  of  enriching  the 
traditional  views  and  definitions.    A  third  aim  is  to  understand 
how  successful  teachers  accomplish  response,  to  learn  what  they 
do  and  don't  know  about  response  to  student  writing.    A  final  aim 
is  to  understand  the  role  response  plays  at  a  time  when  students 
are  likely  to  depend  on  it  most,  when  they  are  at  a  transition 
point  in  learning  to  write.    We  focused  our  research  questions 
for  the  survey  and  the  observational  part  of  the  study  to  help  us 
achieve  these  aims. 

Through  the  survey,  we  seek  answers  to  the  following: 

1.  06  successful  teachers  have  consistent  views  about  what  types 
of  response  are  more  and  less  helpful  to  student  learners? 
Are  some  teaching  practices  considered  more  successful  than 
others  for  providing  for  response?    What  response  practices 
do  successful  teachers  agree  are  helpful?    Which  ones  do  they 
disagree  about? 

2.  What  underlies  the  response  process  of  successful  teachers; 
that  ist  what  are  their  reasons  for  teaching  writing? 

3.  Do  the  teachers1  opinions  about  response  vary  depending  on 
personal  or  demographic  characteristics,  the  age  of  their 
students,  the  type  of  writing  they  are  teaching? 

4.  At  the  secondary  level,  how  do  the  students'  opinions  compare 
with  their  teachers1? 

Through  the  study  in  the  two  ninth  grade  classes,  we  look 
for  answers  to  the  following: 

1.    What  types  of  response  are  set  up  by  successful  ninth  grade 
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teachers  of  academic  writing?    Ars  there  types  of  response 
beyond  the  usual  categories  of  peer  response  groups, 
conferences,  written  comments  and  the  like?    What  is  the 
definition  of  response;  when  does  it  stop  and  start  in  the 
classroom? 

2,    How  do  different  types  of  response  function  in  the  teaching 
and  learning  process?    How  do  they  function  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  teaching  in  the  classroom?    Are  some  types 
mor*  successful  than  other s - -genera  1 1  y ,  for  certain  types  of 
students,  for  performing  certain  types  of  functions?  For 
encouraging  students  to  use  the  response  and  transfer  what 
they  are  learning  to  future  writing? 

3*    What  response  practices  do  successful  teachers  share  and 
which  ones  don't  they  share? 

4.     How  do  students  understand  the  response  they  receive? 

Surveys  of  Excel lence  in  Teaching 
Procedures  for  Sej ect ing  the  Sampl  e 

To  learn  about  the  response  practices  of  a  wide  range  of 
successful  teachers,  we  turned  to  the  National  Writing  Project 
(NWP)  Network  to  obtain  a  sample  for  the  survey.     The  NWP  has 
been  a  leader  in  dealing  productively  with  the  issues  of  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  writing.     For  the  past  ten  years,  the 
NWP  has  been  identifying  the  "best14  teachers  of  writing  in  the 
country  and  arranging  for  these  teachers  to  share  with  others 
what  works  in  their  classrooms. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  National  Uriting  Project 
consisted  of  116  affiliated  sites,  located  in  43  states  and  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  three  foreign  countries  (England,  Canada, 
and  Australia),  and  segments  of  the  Department  of  Defense  School 
System  and  the  private  American  schools  in  the  Far  East*  Appendix 
I  contains  a  list  of  the  sites* 

Each  site  is  located  at  a  university  and  is  organized  by  a 
site  director  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  university. 
The  site  director  applies  to  the  National  Writing  Project  for 
affiliation  privileges  and  start-up  funds.     If  the  site  is 
approved,  it  receives  help  with  the  initial  organization  of  the 
Project.     James  Gray,   in  a  recent  note  about  the  Writing  Project, 
describes  how  each  site  functions: 

the  site  directors  identify  successful   teachers  of  writing 
in  their  geographical  areas  from  all   levels  of  instruction.  They 
invite  these  master  teachers  to  come  together  on  university 
campuses  for  intensive  f i v e-week- 1 ong  Summer  Institutes  focusing 
on  three  closely  interrelated  activities;     demonstration  by 
teachers  of  their  most  successful  classroom  practices,   study  of 
current  theory  and  research  in  the  teaching  of  composition,  and 
practice  in  writing  in  a  variety  of  f orms--persona 1  ,  literary, 
persuasive,  and  expository.     The  aims  of  the  institute  are 
simple:     to  provide  teachers  a  setting  in  which  they  can  share 
classroom  successes,  to  help  them  broaden  and  make  more  conscious 
the  grounds  of  their  teaching,  to  give  teachers  of  writing  an 
opportunity  to  commit  themselves  intensely  and  reflectively  to 
the  process  of  writing,  and  finally  to  identify  and  train  a  corps 
of  writing  teachers  who  can  effectively  teach  the  techniques  and 
processes  of  teaching  writing  to  other  teachers. 

The  success  of  any  Writing  Project  site  depends  on  the 
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director's  ability  to  identifying  outstanding  local  teachers. 
The  directors  then  work  closely  with  these  teachers.    Thus,  a 
Writing  Project  site  director  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
identify  outstanding  teachers,  and  so  we  relied  on  the  directors 
to  help  select  the  national  sample. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  (although  it  is  perhaps  a 
reflection  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  field  of  literacy 
development  as  well  as  the  relatively  new  research  interests  in 
written  literacy  as  a  pedagogical   issue)  although  a  certain  folk 
wisdom  about  how  to  teach  writing  permeates  the  work  of  the 
Project,  the  wisdom  remains,  essentially,  unspecified.    What  is 
not  explicit,  let  alone  known,  is  what  Writing  Project  teachers, 
as  a  group,  know  and  agree  about,  what  as  a  group,  they  actually 
do  in  their  classrooms,  and  how  their  collective  knowledge  can. 
inform  the  teaching  of  writing  more  broadly.     These  teachers  seem 
to  be  responding  successfully  and  constructively  as  individuals 
to  the  problem  of  teaching  writing.      Studying  their  knowledge 
and  their  approach  to  teaching  seems  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 
Although  they  are  expert  and  quite  possibly  among  the  ranks  of 
those  other  talented  teachers  that  have  made  their  marks  on 
generations  of  school  children  (see  Ruddell,  1983),  they  cannot 
have  the  wider  impact  they  might  if  they  were  to  help  inform  a 
greater  community  of  writing  teachers  and  with  them  form  an 
integrated  group.     This  is  not  to  argue  that  successful  practice 
and  knowledge  about  successful  practice  are  sufficient  to 
understand  the  nature  of  effective  teaching  or  effective  response 
to  student  writing,  but  they  provide  an  important  resource,  and 
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one  that  we  wil  1  begin  here  to  take  advantage  of. 

To  gather  the  survey  sample,  we  first  sent  every  director  of 
a  National  Writing  Project  sits  a  letter  (Appendix  2)  asking  for 
the  names  of  six  of  the  most  expert  teachers  of  writing  in  his  or 
her  region,  two  at  the  elementary  level  (K-6),  two  at  the  junior 
high  level  (7-9),  and  two  at  the  senior  high  level  (9-12).  Ninth 
grade  overlaps  the  junior  and  senior  high  sample  because  of  the 
variable  organization  of  American  schools,  with  ninth  grade 
frequently  part  of  either  junior/middle  school  or  senior  high 
school.    Each  teacher  received  a  personal  letter,  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  research  and  how  he  or  she  was  nominated  (Appendix 
2). 

The  teachers  themselves  were  the  best  source  for  gathering 
the  student  sample.    To  select  a  representative  sample  of 
students,  we  randomly  selected  two  teachers  from  each  site,  one 
at  the  junior  high  level  and  one  at  the  senior  high  level  and 
asked  each  of  these  teachers  to  select  four  students  in  a  class 
in  which  writing  was  taught  (the  letters  to  survey  participants 
who  received  student  surveys  and  the  attached  form  in  Appendix  2 
contain  more  specific  directions  to  the  teachers  for  selecting 
students).    The  teachers  were  to  select  two  males  and  two  females 
and  within  each  category,  one  high  achieving  and  one  low 
ach  iev  ing  student. 

Special  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  that  all  responses 
on  the  surveys  would  be  confidential.    All  forms  were  returned 
directly  to  the  research  staff  in  se 1 f- addressed,  stamped 
envelopes.     Respondents  did  not  place  their  names  on  the  forms. 
To  avoid  difficulties  with  return  rates  on  the  student  surveys, 
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we  had  the  teachers  take  care  of  mailing  them;  however,  each 
student  received  his  or  her  survey  in  a  manilla  envelope.  Before 
returning  the  completed  survey  to  the  teacher  for  mailing,  the 
student  was  asked  to  replace  the  survey  in  the  manilla  envelope 
and  to  seal  the  envelope.    The  teacher  then  placed  the  sealed 
envelopes  from  the  students,  along  with  his  or  her  own  survey  in 
the  envelope  addressed  to  the  research  staff  and  returned  all 
surveys.    This  procedure  seemed  to  insure  the  students*  privacy; 
at  least,  all  student  surveys  were  returned  in  their  sealed 
envelopes. 

Site  directors  received  copies  of  all  the  materials  sent  to 
the  teachers  so  that  they  could  answer  questions  posed  by 
teachers  from  their  sites.    TEiey  were  instructed  to  call  a  member 
of  the  research  staff  if  they  had  questions,  .  Site  directors  were 
also  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  surveys  were  returned  in  a 
timely  fashion. 
Development  of  the  Materials 

Survey  development  took  approximately  six  months.  It 
involved  an  extensive  process  of  deciding  on  the  information 
wanted*  formulating  questions  clearly  in  order  to  get  that 
information,  achieving  a  professional  yet  informal  and 
informative  tone  and  format,  and  piloting  drafts  of  the  surveys. 
Early  in  the  process,  we  realized  that  we  would  need  different 
but  parallel  forms  to  address  the  different  audiences  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  who  are  in  different  teaching 
situations,  and  students,  who  have  a  different  language  from 
their  teachers1  for  talking  about  the  educational  process. 
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The  original  versions  of  the  surveys  underwent  multiple 
drifts  before  pretesting  began.    A  number  of  experts  ut  writing 
research  or  survey  design  offered  suggestions  on  various  early 
versions  of  the  surveys. I    As  the  forms  were  being  reviewed  by 
experts  and  discussed  by  the  project  stafff  they  were  being 
piloted  informally  with  local  teachers  and  students  who  not  only 
completed  the  surveys  but  also  let  us  know  when  they  were  having 
difficulty  interpreting  or  answering  an  item.    According  to  their 
responses,  we  revised  items  and  then  tested  them  on  more  teachers 
and  students. 

After  we  had  what  we  thought  was  a  reasonably  good  version  of 
all  of  the  surveys,  we  performed  a  more  formal  pilot  study 9 
giving  the  teacher  forms  to  17  teachers  from  kindergarten  through 
Uth  grade  and  the  student  forms  to  54  students.      Response  from 
the  larger  group  helped  us  eliminate  items  which  provided  too 
little  spread  of  response  or  which  remain?*!  ambiguous.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  process  of  questionnaire  development  took 
six  months  of  steady  work.    The  three  versions  of  the 
questionnaires  can  be  found  in  Appendix  3. 

Teacher  Forms.    To  obtain  answers  to  our  questions  about  how 
these  teachers  responded  to  their  students1  writing  and  how  their 
students  interpreted  that  response,  and  to  connect  the  teachers1 
practices  to  certain  personal  characteristics  and  to 
characteristics  of  their  teaching  situation,  we  designed  survey 
items  on  the  following  six  topics: 
1.  the  teachers1  perceptions  of  the  effectiveness  of  different 

practices  in  the  teaching  of  writing,  with  a  focus  on 

response  episodes  (Sec.  and  El.  Ql-3);  - 
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2.  characteristics  of  the  teaching  situation,  such  as  the  number 
of  classes  the  teacher  teaches,  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  class,  the  ability  level  of  the  students 
(Sec.  Q5-10); 

3.  the  teachers'  reasons  for   teaching  writing--a  question  that 
parallels  one  on  the  Applebee  (1901)  survey  of  secondary 
teachers  (Sec.  01 1  and  El.  010); 

4.  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  writing  emphasized  in  the  curriculum 
(Sec.  012-15  and  El .  Q 1 1  - 1  4 } ; 

5.  the  teaching  strategies  emphasized,  for  example  small  group 
discussion,  prewriting  activities  (Sec.  016-28  and  El.  Q15- 
27);  and 

6.  demographic   information  about  the  school  and  personal 
information  about  the  teacher  (Sec.   029-39  and  El.  028-38). 

Student  Forms.     The  surveys   for  secondary  students  (grades  7 
through  12)  were  designed  to  parallel   the  secondary  teachers' 
form,  and  items  were  designed  to  help  us   learn,  from  the 
students*  point  of  view,  how  they  are  being  taught  to  write  and 
what  kinds  of  teaching  help  them   learn.  The  student  questionnaire 
did  not  ask  for  demographic  data  about  the  school  or  classroom  or 
for  the  students*  sense  of  their  teachers'  reasons   for  teaching 
writing.     Categories  of  questions  in  the  student  questionnaire 
are : 

1.  students*  perceptions  of  the  effectiveness  of  different 
practices   in  the  teaching  of  writing,  with  a  focus  on 
response  episodes  (028-30);  3 

2.  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  writing  emphasized  in  the  Current 


writing   class  (Ql-2,9-14); 

3.  the  teaching  strategies  emphasized  ( Q  1 6 - 2  7 ) ;  and 

4.  personal    information  about   the   s t uden t (Q 3 -8 ) . 
Response  Rates 

We  counted  on  the  strength  of  the  Writing  Project  Network  to 
help  insure  a  high  response  rate  both  in  the  nomination  of 
teachers  and  in  the  return  of  teacher  and  student  surveys.  Many 
of  the  site  directors  could  conveniently  be  contacted  personally 
about  nominations  when  they  gathered  together  at  Writing  Project 
meetings  held  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  in  November  of  1983  and  at  the  Conference 
on  College  Composition  and  Communication  in  March  of  1984.  In 
addition,  the  National  Writing  Project's  National  Advisory  8oard, 
consisting  of  ten  site  directors  who  are  leaders  in  their 
regions,  meets  at  these  same  professional  meetings.     The  members 
of  the  Advisory  8oard  helped  explain  the  nature  of  the  research 
to  site  directors.    These  Advisory  8oard  members  also    often  meet 
with  other  site  directors   in  their  region  who  may  not  attend 
national  meetings  and  often  helped  by  contacting  those  directors 
per sooa 1 1 y . 

Besides  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  Network,  we  also 
followed  a  standard  set  of  procedures  to  insure  high  return  rates 
on  .*na  i  1   surveys.     If  directors  who  were  contacted  by  mail  and 
dsked  for  nominations  of  teachers  did  not  respond  within  a  week, 
they  received  a  reminder   letter  and  then  were  telephoned.  See 
letters  to  site  directors   in  Appendix  4, 

The  site  directors  proved  extraordinarily  responsive  to  our 
requests  for  names  of  teacher-participants,  with  90. 5  X  providing 
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names  (only  10  out  of  116  site  directors  did  not  respond)  (Table 
2.1)  . 

Insert  Table  2.1  about  here 

Of  those  responding,  al  1  but  a  few  provided  six  names  in  the 
specified  categories.     Of  the  directors  who  did  not  participate, 
several  were  from  fairly  inactive  sites;  several  were  away  from 
their  home  campuses  and  could  not  be  reached;  only  two  indicated 
to  us  that  they  chose  not  to  participate.     The  directors1 
response  rates    were  fairly  consistent  across  the  geographic 
regions,  divided  according  to  United  States  Census  categories 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980)  and  by  American  and  non-American 
foreign  categories.     Response  was  slightly  lower  from  the 
Southern  region  (84%)  and  still    lower  from  the  foreign  American 
schools,  although  the  small  number  of  foreign  American  sites 
makes  that  figure  somewhat  unreliable. 

Surveys  were  mailed  in  early  April,  1984.     Approximately  two 
weeks  after  the  mailing,   reminder  postcards  were  sent  directly  to 
the  teachers  who  had  not  returned  their  materials.     Two  weeks 
later  site  directors  were  telephoned  and  asked  to  remind  those 
teachers  who  still   had  not  returned  the  forms  to  do  so.    A  second 
reminder  postcard  was  sent  to  teachers  whose  materials  were  still 
outstanding.  Follow-up  telephone  calls  were  made  again  to  those 
site  directors  who  had  two  or  more  teachers  from  their  sites  who 
still  had  not  returned  surveys.     No  telephone  calls  were  made  to 
international   sites.     By  the  end  of  June,  about  two  and  one  half 
months  from  the  time  of  the  original  mailing,  we  stopped 
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accepting  surveys. 

Table  2,2  shows  the  return  rate  for  teachers  and  students, 
broken  down  by  geographic  regions. 

Insert  Table  2,2  about  here 

A  few  surveys  were  not  coded  for  geographic  region  before 
they  were  mailed;  hence,  although  they  were  returned,  we  do  not 
know  from  which  site  they  come.  These  surveys  are  included  as 
"missing  region/  and  are  calculated  as  part  of  the  total 
response  rate.    We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  uncoded 
surveys  went  to  any  one  particular  geographic  region;  thus,  the 
percentages  of  response  from  the  different  regions  are  likely 
accurate . 

Considering  the  length  of  the  survey  and  the  especially 
complicated  task  for  those  teachers  who  also  received  student 
surveys,  we  were  gratified  by  the  87X  teacher  and  87.2%  student 
response  rates.     As  we  expected,  the  response  rate  for  elementary 
teachers,  none  of  whom  received  student  turveys,  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  response  rate  from  the  secondary  teachers,  many 
of  whom  had  the  more  complicated  task.     The  response  rates  were 
fairly  evenly  distributed  geographically. 

In  his  survey  of  secondary  teachers,  Applebee  (1981)  reports 
an  overall  return  rate  of  68%,  with  a  higher  rate  of  75%  from 
English  teachers  (p.   20).     In  general,   50%  is  considered  an 
adequate  return  rate  for  mail   surveys,  60%  is  considered  good, 
and  70%  or  over  is  considered  very  good  (Babbie, ^  p.   165).  Thus, 
our  return  of  87%  is  extraordinarily  high. 

We  received  letters  and  telephone  calls  from  many  of  the 
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teachers  who  did  not  participate.    One  felt  that  she  was  not  yet 
an  excellent  teacher;  another  said  that  she  had  nothing  to  say 
other  than  that  she  encouraged  her  students  to  write.  Others^ 
missed  our  deadline  for  various  reasons--f rom  the  personal  to  the 
logistical.    We  also  received  letters  and  lengthy  explanations 
about  answers  to  questions  from  quite  a  few  of  the  teachers  who 
did  participate.    One  teacher  noted  that  she  had  framed  the 
letter  asking  for  her  participation  as  an  excellent  teacher,  it 
being  the  only  official  word  of  encouragement  she  had  heard  in 
years . 
Data  Entry 

To  prepare  the  survey  data  for  entry  into  the  computer, 
members  of  the  research  team  proofread  each  returned  survey  to 
clarify  ambiguous  responses  and  to  note    instances  of  missing 
data*    The  guidelines    we  developed  for  editing  the  surveys  can 
be  found  in  Appendix  5.      Data  first  were  entered  into  the 
computer  at  the    Survey  Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  with  a  specially  developed  data  entry 
program.    Every  answer  was  entered  twice,  independently  by 
different  research  assistants.     Then  the  computer  program 
detected  discrepancies  in  the  entries.     When  discrepancies  were 
detected,  the  original   items  were  checked  and  data  entry  errors 
were  corrected.     This  process  yielded  a  clean  data  set.     Once  the 
data  had  been  entered,   they  were  transferred  to  the  IBM/CMS 
system  where  SPSSX  programs  were  used  for  the  analysis. 
Oata  Ana  lysis 

First,   basic  frequency  statistics  were  run  for  individual 
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items  in  all  surveys.    These  data  were  used  for  describing  the 
characteristics  of  the  samples  and  for  comparing  the  elementary 
and  secondary  teacher  samples  along  demographic  lines.  To 
compute  differences  between  individual  variables  across  the 
elementary  (1*6)  and  secondary  (7-12)  samples,  we  used  either  a 
Chi-square  test,  or  a  t-test  following  the  Welch  (1*947)  and  Aspen 
(1949)  model.    The  Chi-square  compares  categorical  variables 
across  the  samples.    The  t-test  following  the  Welch  and  Aspen 
model  is  used  to  compare  non-categorical  or  .ontinuous  variables 
across  the  samples,  when  the  two  groups  have  separate  variance. 
For  this  t-test  the  degrees  of  freedom  are  computed  based  on 
separate  variance  estimates.    To  compare  two  variables  within  the 
same  sample,  we  used  a  matched-pairs  t-test. 

Factor  analyses,  paralleling  Applebee's  (1981),  showed  the 
teachers1  values  and  helped  in  comparing  this  sample  to 
Applebee1 s . 

Reliability  scales  were  computed  for  the  remaining  items  on 
the  teacher  and  student  surveys,  to  group  together  those  items 
that  the  respondents  answered  in  a  patterned  way.     The  scales 
were  tested  for  correlation  with  one  another  and  then  a  final 
scale  structure  was  determined  for  the  different  questionnaires. 
The  scale  structure  shows  the  simplest  structure  for  the  data  and 
forms  the  basis  for  t-tests  and  F-tests  that  show  which  variables 
contribute  to  how  the  respondents  answer  on  the  scales.  When 
computing  the  scales,  we  coded  missing  data  as  the  mean  response; 
otherwise,  if  one  item  was  missing  the  case  could  not  be  used  for 
computing  the  scale.    However,  once  the  scales  had  been 
established,  missing  data  was  again  included  as  missing, 
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Observational  Study 
Procedures  for  Sel ect inq  Teachers 

io  select  two  ninth  grade  teachers  to  participate  in  the 
ethnography,  we  engaged  in  an  intensive  search.    We  first 
generated  a  list  of  possible  teachers  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  those  who  direct  the  in-service  training 
programs  of  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project  and  come  into  contact 
with  hundreds  of  local  teachers  each  year.    We  also  consulted 
local  school  personnel  and  known  teacher- 1 eaders  in  the  community 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  reputations  of  teachers  of 
writing  at  the  secondary  level.    Through  this  process  we 
generated  a  list  of  35  highly  recommended  teachers  and  conducted 
preliminary  screening  interviews  by  telephone.     In  these 
interviews,  we  had  three  aims:    to  find  out  whether  the  teachers 
were  scheduled  to  teach  or  could  be  scheduled  to  teach  ninth 
grade  during  the  spring  term  when  we  would  be  observing,  to  find 
out  whether  the  teachers  would  teach  analytic  writing  to  ninth 
graders  as  a  normal  part  of  their  curriculum,  and  to  find  out 
whether  the  teachers  would  be  willing  to  consider  participating 
in  this  research  project.    No  one  whom  we  contacted  was  unwilling 
to  participate,  but  only  17  of  the  35  planned  to  teach  ninth 
graders  and  analytic  writing  during  the  spring. 

One  member  of  the  research  team,  either  myself  or  one  of  the 
two  ethnographers,  observed  each  of  the  17  teachers  teach  at 
least  one  class  (if  possible  ninth  grade)  during  the  fall  of  1983 
and  followed  each  observation  with  an  extensive  interview  with 
the  teacher  about  his  or  her  teaching  philosophy,  curriculum, 
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response  practices,  and  plans  for  the  spring  class  that  we  would 
potentially  observe*    During  the  classroom  observation,  the 
researcher  made  extensive  notes  on  the  particular  lesson. 
Objective  events  were  placed  in  one  column  and  subjective 
impressions  in  a  parallel  column.     During  the  interviews  with  the 
teacher,  the  researcher  also  took  extensive  notes.    As  visits 
were  completed  during  the  fall,  these  notes  and  impressions  were 
discussed  at  weekly  staff  meetings.    Out  of  these  discussions, 
the  research  staff  placed  each  teacher  into  one  of  three  groups: 
"yes,   looks  possible,"  "maybe  possible,"  and  "not  possible."  To 
group  the  teachers,  we  considered  the  number  of  "yes"  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Is    the  classroom  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  team  of 
researchers  with  video  equipment? 

2.  Is  the  classroom  located  in  an  environment  where  ambient 
noise  is  insignificant  enough  for  usable  audio 
recordings  to  be  made? 

3.  Will   the  teacher  be  focusing  on  the  teaching  of 
analytic  writing  to  ninth  graders  at  the  times  we  can 
observe  the  classroom? 

4.  Does  the  teacher  use  a  variety  of  response  types,  such 
as  conferences,  peer  groups,  and  written  response 
during  the  teaching  of  writing? 

5.  Does  the  teacher    use    class  time  efficiently, 
orchestrating  student  activities  so  that  none  seem 
superfluous  or  gratuitous  to  the  writing  being  taught? 

6.  Can  the  teacher  articulate  a  philosophical  framework 
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for  his  or  her  course? 

7.  Can  the  teacher  justify  the  concern  in  his  or  her 
course  in  relation  to  an  overall  philosophy  about  the 
teaching  of  writing? 

8.  Can  the  teacher  explain  how  the  course  functions  as 
part  of  the  total  school  curriculum? 

9.  Is  the  actual  curriculum  consistent  with  the  teacher's 
beliefs;  or  is  the  teacher  bound  to  a  curriculum  that 
forces  the  teacher  to  spend  large  amounts  of  time  on 
issues  irrelevant  to  writing  instruction? 

10.  Does  the  teacher  cover  a  spectrum  of  writing  concerns 
or  does  he  or  she  emphasize  certain  concerns  to  the 
elimination  of  others?    If  there  is  such  emphasis,  can 
the  teacher  give  a  sound  reason  for  it? 
Teachers  were  placed  in  -our  "not  possible11  list  for  reasons 
ranging  from  the  logistic  to  the  philosophical.     For  example,  one 
teacher's  school  was  located  at  the  intersection  of  three  major 
freeways  in  San  Francisco.     It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
collect  clear  audio  tapes  in  th*t  classroom.    And  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  several  teachers  could  not  explain  their 
curriculum  in  any  way  that  we  could  understand,  although  the 
individual   lesson  that  we  had  observed  seemed  successful. 

In  making  our  final  choices,  we  also  tried  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  school  site.    We  wanted  sites  as  typical  of  our 
country's  schools  and  as  varied  from  each  other  as  possible,  as 
long  as  we  did  not  have  to  sacrifice  teaching  quality.    Thus,  one 
teacher  was  eliminated  because  she  taught  in  an  elite  private 
school  and  one  was  eliminated  at  the  end  of  our  selection  process 
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because  his  school  resembled  too  closely  one  of  the  other  schools 
that  we  decided  finally  to  use. 

As  the  observations  progressed  and  as  we  considered  the  list 
of  "possibles"  and  "maybes,"  we  solidified  a  set  of  criteria  for 
the  teachers  we  would  select.    First,  the  teacher  had  to  be  able 
to  express  an  understandable  sense  of  purpose  to  us--a  clear 
rationale  for  what  was  being  taught  and  why.     Second,   in  our 
observations  we  wanted  to  see  evidence  that  students  were  engaged 
in  the  class  and  seemed  to  be  learning  what  the  teacher  intended 
to  be  teaching.     Third,  we  wanted  to  see  teachers  who  were 
interested  in  having  ninth  graders  stretch  their  writing,  who  had 
high  expectations  for  their  students,  and  who  were  teaching 
expository  or  academic  writing. 

We  settled  on  three  teachers,  two  male.s  and  one  female,  whom 
we  thought  would  be  excellent  candidates  for  the  project.  At 
least  one  member  of  the  research  team  who  had  not  visited  the 
teacher's  class  before  had  a  chance  to  observe  in  the  classroom. 
We  compared  notes  and  found  that  an)  of  the  three  would  be 
suitable.    One  male  taught  in  a  suburban  school,  the  other  in  an 
urban  school.    The  female  also  taught  in  a  suburban  school.  To 
get  maximal  contrast,  we  selected  the  male  from  the  urban  school, 
and  the  female  from  the  suburban  school.     Further,  we  sensed  that 
the  two  teachers1  classroom  practices  were  different  and  that 
together  they  would  offer  a  fuller  picture  of  successful  writing 
instruction  than  either  could  do  alone.    Thus,  the  two  selected 
teachers,  although  both  were  judged  outstanding,  offered  contrast 
along  the  lines  of  gender,   teaching  style,  and  community  in  which 
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the  school  was  located. 
The  Se 1 ected  Teachers 

The  selected  teachers,  Mary  Lee  Glass  of  Gunn  High  School  in 
Palo  Alto  and  Arthur  Peterson  of  Lowell  High  School  in  San 
Francisco,  are   leaders  among  writing  teachers,  have  participated 
in  the  invitational  summer  programs  of  the  Bay  Area  Writing 
Project,  have  received  special  recognition  in  their  school 
districts  for  their  abilities  as  writing  teachers,  are  considered 
by  their  principals  and  by  the  professional  community  to  be  model 
teachers.     Both  publish  their  own  writing  in  journals  and  books. 

Ms.  Glass  is  chair  of  her  English  department  and  holds  major 
office  in  state  and  national  professional   organizations.  During 
the  time  we  observed  her  class,  she  was  the  program  chair  for  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Secondary  Section 
Meeting,  made  a  trip  to  Council  headquarters  for  business,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  California  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English.   She  also  starred  in  the  Gunn  High  School  community 
musical  ,  Kiss  M£  Kate,  which  ran  to  sel  1-out  crowds  for  a  two 
week  period.     She  has  taught  for  24  years,  the  last  20  of  them  at 
Gunn.  She  holds  an  M.A.  in  English. 

Mr.  Peterson,  who  has  taught  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  for  23  years,  has  just  completed  a  revision  of 
the  writing  curriculum  at  his  school,  signed  a  contract  with  a 
publisher  to  write  the  teacher's  companion  to  The  Preppie 
Handbook ,   serves  on  the  advisory  board  for  teacher  training 
programs  at  a  nearby  university,   and  has  been  selected  to  become 
a  mentor  teacher  in  the  first  year  of  the  state  of  California's 
mentor  teacher  program.     8efore  joining  Lowell's  English 
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department  six  years  ago,  he  taught  social  studies  and  English  in 
a  San  Francisco  junior  high  school. 

Both  Ms,  Glass  and  Mr,  Peterson  wrote  statements  about  their 
teaching  philosophies.    Selections  from  these  statements  give  a 
flavor  of  their  views  about  how  to  teach  writing  (see  Appendix  6 
for  full  copies  of  their  statements), 

Ms,  Glass  writes  about  her  teaching,  MHow  can  we  expect 
children  to  learn  their  way  into  thinking  coherently,  expressing 
themselves  effectively,  speaking  with  authority  and  voice  and 
transitions,  polishing  with  grace  and  art,  if  all  we  have  done  is 
talk  about  writing,  about  topic  sentences,  about  paragraph 
structure,  but  we  have  not  practiced?    Practiced  what?    All  of  it 

saying  it,  seeing  it,  saying  it  better,  trying  it  out  on 
others,  becoming  aware  that  we  hear  when  one  phrase  says  it 
better,    learning  that  making  mistakes  is  not  only  not  fatal  but 
necessary  to  becoming  better." 

She  continues,    "Simultaneously  with  practice,  the  student 
of  writing  must  learn  to  evaluate         his  own,  her  peers1,  the 
masters4  writing.     And  in  that  fact  lies  yet  another  dimension  of 
practice  and  dilemma  for  the  teacher  of  writing,  for  he  must, 
like  coaches  and  drill  sergeants  and  counselors,  be  all  things  at 

the  right  time  to  all  students  Clearly,  evaluation  must 

become  an  automatic  part  of  the  practice,  an  informal  exercise  in 
expression  and  revision  as  well  as  the  formal  statement 
translated  into  a  grade  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  an  easy  and 
comfortable  and  non-threatening  part  of  the  process  of  growth  and 
thinking,  an  acknowledgment  that  we  can  all  see  and  hear  and 
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judge  what  is  *  better9  rather  than  depend  entirely  upon  the 
teacher  who  grades  the  paper  to  tell  us  how  good  it  is." 

Mr.  Peterson  discusses  his  techniques  for  responding  to 
student  writing  and  makes  a  point  similar  to  Glass's  about  the 
importance  of  non-threatening  practice:        .  .  learning  to  write 
is  not  like  learning  to  hang  glide.    The  hanglider  needs  to  learn 
all  of  the  "dos"  and  "don'ts"  before  he  puts  on  wings  and  tries 
to  fly.    But  a  writer  can  only  learn  to  write  by  practicing,  and 
he  needs  to  understand  that,  in  writing,  no  crash  is  fatal. " 

Mr.  Peterson  continues  on  a  somewhat  different  note  about 
evaluation,  "I  came  to  recognize  that  sharing  and  evaluating  need 
to  be  separated.  ...  I  saw  my  job  to  respond  so  as  to  help 
students  develop  a  common  criteria  for  judgment.  .  .  .1  did  not 
then,  nor,  have  I  since,  found  great  gaps  between  my  criteria  for 
good  writing  and  the  judgment  of  the  students.    The  difference 
between  my  judgment  and  theirs  is  that  they  know  what  they  like 
and  I  have  the  words  to  describe  why  I  like  what  I  like.  .  .  . 
[Students  may]  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  we  1  1 -executed 
dive  and  a  belly  flop,  but  if  they  are  going  to  stop  bel  ly- 
flopping  they  need  to  analyze  the  proper  dive/ 
The  Setting  for  the  Observations 

We  observed  both  teachers  teaching  college  preparatory 
classes  at  high  schools  in  which  most  students  are  headed  for 
college;  however,  the  schools  are  strikingly  different  in  many 
respects . 

Gunn  High  School.     Gunn  High  School,  where  Ms.  Glass 
teaches,  is  designated  as  being  one  of    the  top  fifteen  high 
schools  nationwide. 4      Gunn  is  located  in  Palo  Alto,  a  culturally 
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rich  middle-class  suburb  of  San  Francisco  whose  character 
derives  in  large  part    from    two    sources:      (J)  nearby  Stanford 
University,    and  (2)  the  high-tech  industry  that  dots    much  of 
the  surrounding  area,    known    as    Silicon    Valley.  Stanford 
imparts    to    the    community    an    atmosphere    typically  associated 
with  college  towns       bookstores,    cafes,  restaurants,  and  shops 
that  cater  to  "academic  tastes/  not  to    mention    the  presence 
of    music,     drama,    film,    and    art.     Silicon  Valley 
communicates,  if  only  indirectly,  the  value  our  society  places  on 
science,  technology,  and  "growth  industry."    Gunn  draws  students 
who,  in  good  measure,  come  from  homes  connected  to  one  of  these 
two  cultural  sources.    Another,  smaller  group  of  Gunn  students, 
giving  the  school  a  bit  of  cultural  diversity,  come  from  a 
segment  of  Palo  Altans  who  could  be  characterised  as  an  upwardly 
mobile  blue-collar  ethnic  mix  of  Caucasians,  Asians,  Blacks,  and 
Hispanics . 

Although  one  sees  Asians,  Hispanics,  and  Blacks  at  Gunn,  one 
would  not  characterize  the  school  as  an  ethnic  or  cultural 
melting  pot.    The  students  are  mostly  middle-class  and  upper 
middle-class  Caucasians.    Many  of  them  enjoy  the  privileges 
associated  with  the  type  of  suburb  they  live  in,  having  read  many 
books,  experienced  as  observers  or  participants  both  sports  and 
the  arts,  and  traveled  in  this  country  and  abroad*    They  come, 
for  the  most  part,  from  homes  that  place  great  value  on  academic 
success.     Students1  scores  on  standardized  tests  tend  to  be  wel  1 
above  the  national  average,  and  they  come  to  Gunn  with 
respectable  grade-point-averages  from  feeder  middle  schools  or 
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junior  high  schools,  as  well  as  from  private  schools. 

Gunn  High  School    itself  is  a  modern  structure  of  wood, 
concrete,  and  glass.    Architecturally  striking  and  built  to  allow 
students  and  teachers  to  be  outdoors  a  great  deal,  the  buildings 
are  connected  by  covered  outdoor  walkways  and  are  interspersed 
with  stretches  of  we  1  1 -cared- for   lawn.     In  order  to  get  from 
class  to  class,  one  traverses  these  walkways,  often  crossing  from 
one  building  to  another.     The  school  site  resembles,  therefore,  a 
small  college.     In  fact,  the  architecture  might  be  thought  to 
echo  the  view  held  by  many  Gunn  parents,  teachers,  and  students, 
that  this  high  school   is  getting  students  ready  to  attend 
colleges  or  universities. 

Lowe  11  H  igh  Schoo  1 .    Lowell  High  School     in  San  Francisco, 
where  Mr.   Peterson  teaches,  also  is  among  the  nation's  top 
fifteen  high  schools.     It   is  characterized  as  an  "academic" 
school;  that  is,  most  courses  there  satisfy  high  school  pre- 
requisites  for  college  entrance;  "non-academic-  courses  ("shop" 
courses,  for  example,  or  home  economics)  are  not  offered.  Located 
in  a  middle-class  residential  neighborhood  built  up  mostly  in  the 
late  forties  and  fifties,  Lowell  has  for  a  neighbor  a  large 
suburban- type  shopping  center.     Its   location,  then,  while  in  the 
city,  resembles  in  some  ways  a  modest  suburb  amidst  neat  row 
houses  with  trees  and  small    lawns,  and  a  shopping  center  nearby. 
Yet  Lowell  draws  students  from  all  over  the  city,  not  just  the 
neighborhood   in  which   it   is   located.     For,  unlike  other  San 
Francisco  public  high  schools,   it  enrolls  any  student  who  meets 
its  academic  entrance  requirements,  currently  a  8*    grade  average 
from  junior  high  school  and  high  scores  on  the  Comprehensive  Test 
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of  8a$ic  Ski  11 s  (CTBS). 

Students  at  Lowell   are,  for  the  most  part,  academic 
achievers.     While  all  ethnic  groups  are  represented  there,  most 
students  are  Asian,  followed  by  Caucasians.  There  are  more 
females  than  males.  Yet  these  students  reflect  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds,  coming  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  poorest  of  San 
Francisco  neighborhoods  and  from  working  class  as  well  as  middle- 
and  upper-midd  1  e-c  1  ass  homes.     T.hey  have  in  common  high  grade 
point-averages  from  feeder  middle  schools  and  junior  high  schools 
{some  are  private  and  parochial  schools)  and  ^bove  average  scores 
on  the  CTBS.  Yet  there  are  students  at  Lowel  1  who  have  problems 
in  English  classes  because  English  is  their  second  language  and 
others  who  have  difficulty  because  they  came  from  less  than 
rigorous  junior  high  and  middle  schools  from  which  they  got 
unrea 1 i s t i ca  1  1  y  good  grades.     In  a  sense,   then,  there  are  two 
Lowell   populations,  (I)   the  struggling  students  and  (2)  the  real 
cream  of  the  San  Francisco  public  schools.    Lowell's  reputation 
is  based  on  the  second  group,  who  are,   for  the  most  part, 
students  who  plan  to  go  to  college  or  university  when  they 
graduate.     In  fact,  Lowell    is  considered  "college  prep." 

The  building  in  which  Lowe  11   is  located  was  built  in  the 
early  sixties,  although  the  school   itself  dates  back  over  125 
years,  being  San  Francisco's  oldest  "living"  high  school.  The 
Current  building   is  a  two-story  concrete  structure,  punctuated  by 
many  windows  and  surrounded  by  lawn.  All  classrooms  and  offices 
are   located  along  indoor  halls.     While  the  school   is  built  around 
a  central  courtyard,  much  social  activity,  including  lunch  and 
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snack  eating,  occurs   inside,  in  the  hallways.    Lining  the  hallway 
walls  are  bulletin  boards  and  glass  cases  displaying,  among  other 
things,  pictures  of  and  articles  about  distinguished  Lowell 
alumni.     Lowell   students  are  thus  reminded  that  they  walk  in 
halls  that  echo  125  years  of  spirited  tradition  that  has  yielded 
much  academic  as  well   as  professional  success. 

A  Commen  t  on  Choices  o_f  Teachers  and  Sett  ings  as  wjj_M  a_s  a_n  Aside 
on  the  Teaching  of  Analytic  Writing 

Both  Ms.  Glass  and  Mr.  Peterson,  as  well   as  most  of  the 
teachers  we  could  locate  who  teach  analytic  writing  to  ninth 
graders,    teach   in  predominantly  college  preparatory  high  schools. 
Every  private  school   teacher  we  talked  to  teaches  analytic 
writing  to  ninth  graders,  as  do  most   teachers   in  wealthy  suburban 
public  schools  with  academic  orientations.     The  teachers 
interviewed    who  were  working  with  non-college  bound  students  as 
well  as  most  who  work  with  inner-city  students  do  not  teach 
analysis  or  exposition  at  this  grade  level.     Nor  are  they  headed 
in  this  direction.     Instead,   they  focus  on  the  personal 
experience  narrative.  The  teachers  for  the  most  part  are 
following  the  dictates  of  the  curriculum  of  their  school   and  are 
unaware  of  the  differential   nature  of  their  curriculum.  Many 
believe  it  inappropriate  to  teach  analytic  writing  to  non-college 
bound  students. 

Before  beginning   this  research,  we  were  unaware  of  the 
distribution  of  the  teaching  of  analytic  writing   in   the  local 
curriculum.     Originally,  we  had  hoped  to  study  at   least  one 
teacher  in  an  urban  public  school  which  does  not  cater 
exclusively  to  the  co 1  1  eg e- bound  student  as  Lowell  does. 


Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  locate  a  teacher  in  such  a  school 
who  met  our  other  criteria.     We  stuck  with  our  criteria  of 
studying  analytic  writing  for  two  reasons.     First,   it  was 
necessary  to  limit  our  focus  and  to  establish  points  of 
similarity  across  the  two  settings.    Thus,  we  elected  to  control 
not  only  the  grade  level  but  also  the  type  of  writing  being 
taught  during  our  observations.     Secondly,  we  selected  analytic 
writing  because  it  is  commonly  thought  to  support  teaching 
students  the  patterns  of  abstract  reasoning  necessary  to  success 
in  school   (Goody  &  Watt,   1963;   Scribner  &  Cole,    1982).  Without 
exposure  to  this  type  of  writing,  students  will   likely  have 
diminished  opportunities.     Thus,    it  seemed  important  to  study  how 
students  are  initiated  into  academic  ways  of  writing  and 
thinking,  both  for  those  who  routinely  receive  the  initiation  and 
for  those  who  do  not . 

Procedures  for  Selecting  Focal  Students 

8esides  examining  response   from  the  teachers'  points  of 
view,  we  wanted  to  examine  the  students'   learning.     We  thus 
decided  to  focus  our  observations  on  four  students  in  each 
classroom,   the  maximum  number  we  felt  we  could  follow 
effectively.    We  aimed  to  examine  both  the  interaction  between 
these  students  and  their  peers  and  between  these  students  and 
tneir  teachers,    to  study  their  oral    interactions  as  well  as 
written  comments  on  their  papers.       Neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
students  were  to  know  that  we  were  focusing  on  anyone  in 
particular  until  after  all  classroom  observations  were  complete. 

Within  each  class,  we  selected  students  who  differed  in 
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their  academic  predisposition  to  success  in  the  class.    We  relied 
on  scores  from  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  in 
reading  and  vocabulary  as  well  as  grades  in  junior  high  and  first 
semester  of  ninth  grade  to  inform  us  as  to  which  students  were 
likely  to  have  both  little  trouble  and  relatively  greater  trouble 
in  the  class.     Of  these  two  types  of  students,  we  chose  those 
that  differed  along  gender  and  cultural   lines  when  possible,  but 
strove  for  a  mixture  that  was  representative  of  the  classes  we 
were  obser v  ing. 

Descriptions  ojf  Classes  and  Focal  Students 

Ms.  Glass's  CI  ass.     Ms.  Glass's  class  was  an  "honors" 
section  in  communication.     The  curriculum  covered  writing  and 
speaking. 

The  class  contained  all  high  achieving  students;  however, 
some  looked  as  though  they  would  shine  as  the  "top  of  the  top" 
while  others  would  clearly  be  below  the  average  in  this 
particular  group.     The  class  contained  33  students,   12  boys  and 
21  girls.     Of  these  students  26  were  Caucasian  and  7  were  Asian- 
Americans.    All   the  Asians  were  of  Chinese  heritage  except  for 
one  of  Middle  Eastern  descent;  4  were  fern  ale  and  3  were  males. 
We  selected  Julie,  a  highly  motivated  Asian  American  girl;  Jim,  a 
quiet  but  high  achieving  Caucasian  boy;  Allison,  a  very  shy, 
lower  achieving  Caucasian  girl;  and  Oerek,  a  gregarious,  lower 
achieving  Caucasian  boy. 

Jul  ie  has  an  impressive  student  file  and  looked  to  us  to  be 
a  representative  high  achiever  in  language  arts  and  among  the  top 
students   in   this  class.    In  the   first  semester  of  ninth  grade, 
Julie  made  all   A's  on  her  report  card,  a  pattern  consistent  with 
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that  in  her  junior  high  years.  Her  scores  on  the  CTBS  ranged  from 
90%  to  98%,  with  a  97%  in  vocabulary,  purportedly  the  best  single 
score  for  predicting  achievement  in  language  arts.    These  CTBS 
national  percentiles  are  higher  than  the  district  percentiles. 
Julie's  97%,   for  example,  translated  to  an  80%  for  the  district, 

Jim  represented  the  high  end  of  achievers  also,  different 
primarily  from  Julie  in  being  a  Caucasian  male,  with  records  only 
a  hair-line  below  hers.     On  the  CTBS,  Jim's  scores  ranged  from 
88%  to  98%,  with  a  98%  in  vocabulary,  the  district  equivalent 
being  86%.     His  first  semester  ninth  grade  report  card  showed  a  B 
and  two  A-'s  among  the  A's;  however,  in  World  Culture,  the  first 
semester  English  class,  he  received  an  A. 

Just  as  Julie  and  Jim  showed  promise  as  high  achievers, 
Allison,  a  female  Caucasian,  seemed  to  promise  difficulties. 
Interestingly,  her  CTBS  score  hit  a  high  of  95%  in  mechanics--we 
were  not  dealing  with  a  limited-ability  student  here--but  her  low 
score  of  77%  was  in  vocabulary,   equivalent  to  a  district 
percentile  of  33%.     Also,  her  first  semester  ninth  grade  report 
showed  two  C's,   one  of  them  being  in  the  English  course,  World 
Culture.     Considering  the  nature  of  the  rest  of  the  students  in 
Glass's  class,   Allison's  past  record  was  among  the  poorest. 

Again  keeping  in  mind  that   low  achieving  students  in  this 
honors  course  would  not  parallel  the  mainstream  of  low-achieving 
students,  we  chose  our  fourth  focal   student,  Oerek,  a  male 
Caucasian.     Derek's  CTBS  scores  ranged  from  52%  to  92%;  his 
vocabulary  score  was  65%,  translating  to  a  district  percentile  of 
20*.     His   first  semester  ninth  grade  report  card  showed  one  C+, 
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one  A  (in  physical  education),  a  B«-  in  World  Culture,  B-  in 
science,  P  (Pass)  in  Photography,  O  in  Spanish,  B-  in  European 
history . 

Mr.  Peterson's  C lass.     Mr.  Peterson's  class  was  a  regular 
ninth  grade  English  class.     The  curriculum  centered  around 
literature  and  writing. 

The  class  contained  27  students,  14  of  whom  were  Asian,  1 
black,  3  Spanish  surnamed,  and  9  Caucasian.     Like  the  school 
population  at  Lowell,  the  great  majority--21--were  female.  Thus, 
we  selected  focal  students  to  represent  this  ethnic  and  sex 
imba 1 ance-- three  females  and  one  male;  two  Asians,  one  Black  and 
one  Caucasian.     Lisa,  was  a  highly  motivated,  gregarious, 
Chinese-American  girl;  Donald,  a  quiet  but  high  achieving  Asian 
American  boy;  Candace,  a  coquettish,   lower  achieving  Caucasian 
girl;  and  Rhonda,  a  gregarious,  lower  achieving  Black  girl. 
Although  Peterson's  class  was  not  designated  as  an  honors  group, 
he  felt  that  they  were  similar  to  honors  groups  at  Lowell. 
Further,  unlike  Gunn,  Lowell   is  in  fact  an  honors  only  school, 
since  there  are  academic  criteria  for  admission. 

Lisa,  the  Chinese-American  high  achiever,  had  CTBS  scores  in 
language  arts  that  ranged  from  81  to  96%,  with  a  vocabulary 
percentile  at  86.     She  made  all  A's  in  her  first  semester  at 
Low el  1.    At  Lowel  1  a  straight  A  showing  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly;  "grade  inflation"  does  not  seem  to  have  afflicted  this 
school.     Lisa  was  thus  a  clear-cut  choice  for  a  high-achieving 
student.    As  an  Asian-American  female,  she  represents  the 
major  i  ty  at  Lowe  1  1 . 

If  records  are  any  indication  of  ability,  Donald's  promised 
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us  another  high  achiever.    His  CTBS  scores  in  language  arts 
ranged  from  96  to  99%  and  his  grades  from  his  first  semester  at 
Lowell  included  only  one  B  among  all  A's.     His  first  semester 
English  grade  was  an  A.     Like  Lisa,  Donald  is  a  Chinese  American. 

Candace's  records  marked  her  as  a  low  achiever.     The  only 
Caucasian  in  our  group,  her  CTBS  scores  ranged  from  59  to  81%f 
with  her  vocabulary  score  at  7i%.    Her  first-semester  ninth  grade 
report  card  showed  a  C  in  English  among  three  other  C's  and  two 
O's,     This  was  the  lowest  grade  record  of  any  of  our  focal 
students',  and  we  were  curious  about  following  Candace's  progress 
in  our  study,  for,  after  all,  she  did  make  the  grades  to  be 
accepted  into  Lowel  1  the  year  before. 

We  chose  our  last  focal  student,  Rhonda,  primarily  for  her 
having  received  a  D  in  English  in  her  first  semester  at  towel  1. 
This  low  grade  was  unusual   for  the  students  in  Peterson's  class 
but  went  along  with  the  other  0  and  two  C's  she  received  her 
first  semester,     although  she  did  also  receive  two  B's  (one  in 
physical   education).  Rhonda's  CTBS  scores  in   language  arts, 
ranged  from  60  to  92%,  with  an  81%  in  vocabulary.     Like  Candace, 
she  appeared  to  represent  an  interesting  combination  of  certain 
low  achievements,  but  with  the  potential   for  a  great  deal  of 
growt  h . 

Procedures  for  Col  1 ec t  i  ng  Data 

Overview  of  Data  Collected,     Two  research  assistants  and  the 
project  director  observed  and  made  video  and  audio  tape 
recordings  in  Ms.  Glass's  classroom  from  January  through  mid- 
April,   1984  and  in  Mr.   Peterson's  from  mid-April   through  mid- 
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June.    Every  day  at  least  two  researchers  were  in  the  classroom, 
one  video-taping  (the  Technician)  and  the  other  compiling 
ethnographic  field  notes  (the  Scribe),     In  each  classroom,  the 
following  primary  data  were  collected: 

1.     detailed  field  notes  of  all  classroom  sessions  during  the 

five  month  period  written  by  a  trained  observer  (the  Scribe); 

2.  video-taped  recordings  of  all  class  sessions  during  the  three 
month  period  collected  by  a  trained  camera  technician  (the 
Technician) ; 

3.  audio-taped    data    collected  by  means    of    (a)    an  overhead 
microphone    in  addition    to    a    wireless  microphone  attached 
to  the  teacher,    both  of  which  fed        into    a    stereo  audio 
recorder    which  was  simultaneously    fed  into  the  audio 
portion  of    the  video-tape,      so      that    an  audio-tape 
cassette  duplicating  the  audio  portion  of  the  video-tape  was 
created,     (b)     a    backup  audio    cassette    recorder  placed  in 
a  different  part  of  the    classroom,     and  (c)  mini-cassette 
recorders  used  for  peer    group  discussions; 

4.  copies  of  all  drafts  of  the  focal   students1  writings, 
including  dra f ts ;  and 

5.  copies  of  all  written  teacher  or  student  comments  about  the 
pieces  of  focal    students'  writing. 

The  following  secondary  data  were  collected: 

1.  notes  on  informal  conversations  with  teachers,  students,  and 
other  school  personnel; 

2.  two  audio-taped,   day-long  interviews  of  the  teachers  by  the 
investigators    about  the  substance  of  the  instruction  and 
about  the  progress  of  each  focal   student  (held  after  all 


classroom  data  were  collected); 

3.  two  two-hourf  audio-taped  interviews  between  the 
investigators  and  each  focal  student:  one  in  which  the  focal 
students  filled  out  the  national  survey  while  discussing  each 
item  and  a  second  in  which  focal  students  discussed  the 
effects  of  different  types  of  response  on  their  production  of 
one,  selected,  piece  of  writing  and  also  discussed  their 
understandings  of  the  different  responses  (held  after  all 
classroom  data  were  collected);  and  ^ 

4.  written  statements  from  each  teacher  about  their  goals  for 
the  assignment  sequence  we  observed  and  about  their  teaching 
ph  i 1 osophy  . 

Both  classes  were  a  semester  rather  than  a  year  in  length 
and  began  in  January.     Thus,  students  and  teacher  first  met  in 
January.     In  order  to  see  how  both  teachers  established  the 
teaching- 1  earning  situation,  we  observed  both  classes  for  the 
first  week.     Since  Ms.  Glass's  class  met  in  the  early  morning  and 
Mr.  Peterson's  in  the  late  morning,   it  was  possible  to  observe  in 
both  classrooms  on  the  same  day  when  necessary. 

Scribe's  Procedures  and  Conventions.     At  staff  meetings  that 
took  place  before  our  observations  began  and  during  the  first 
week  of  observations,  we  developed  note-taking  conventions  and 
procedures  for  in-class  data  collection.     These  conventions  and 
procedures  were  refined  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
ethnographic  observations. 

Ouring  class,  the  Scribe  was  situated  away  from  the 
s  t  ud  e  n  t  s  1  d  e  s  k  s    but    with    a    c  1  e  a  r  v  i  e  w  o  f  t  h  e    class    as  a 
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whole  and,  particularly,  of  the  four  focal  students  (see  the 
diagram  of  Ms.  Glass's  classroom  in  Figure  2,1  and  Mr,  Peterson's 
in  2,2), 

Insert  Figures  2,1  and  2,2  about  here 
The  Scribe,  who  also  operated  a  back-up  audio  tape  recorder,  took 
notes  on  classroom  activities  throughout  the  class  period.  She 
noted  everything    she  could  about  what  the  students  and  teacher 
were    doing,     how  they  were  interacting,     what  the  peer  groups 
were  doing     (when    the    class    divided     into     peer  groups), 
what    was  occurring    outside  the  classroom  that  might  impinge  on 
classroom  activity.    When  possible,  the  Scribe  focused  her 
attention  on  the  four  focal   students  and  on  their  actions, 
reactions,   and  interactions  with  other  students  and  the  teacher. 
The    Scribe  collected  the  same  handouts  as  were  given  to  the 
class  by  the  teacher  and  attached  these     to    her  notes.  The 
Scribe  also  helped  the  Technician  set  up  and  take  down  the  audio 
and  video  equipment  and  helped  her  distribute  tape    recorders  to 
the  peer  groups,    if  necessary. 

A  set  of  note-taking  conventions  was  developed  to  streamline 
note-taking,  to  provide  a  written  symbol   system  common  to  any 
person  involved  in  note-taking,   and  to  have  an  efficient  and 
effective  manuscript  to  refer  to  later  when  analyzing  the  data. 
Note    sheets  were  divided  vertically  into    two    columns,  one  for 
objective  observations  and  the  other  for  reactions,  opinions, 
interpretations,   and  hypotheses  about  what  was  occurring.  Major 
activity  shifts  were  noted  as  was  clock  time  at  important 
junctures  or  for  key  episodes   involving  response.     When  the  Scribe 
judged  that  an  episode  might  need  to  be     analyzed  further,  the 
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episode  was  marked  by  an  asterisk*  At    the    heading  of  each  set  of 
notes  was    an     identification    code:     teacher's  last  initial  - 
week  number  -  day  number.     For    example,      for  Ms,  Glass's  class, 
week  two,  day  four,  the  code  would  be  "G-02-4." 

This    code    was  also  used  on  the  video  tape  and  on  the 
audio  tapes;     in  this  way,  we  cross-referenced  and  indexed  the 
data.  (See  Appendix  7  for  a  sample  set  of  daily  notes  and  more 
details  on  note  taking  conventions). 

After    class,    another  set  of  procedures  were  followed  for 
checking  and  adding  to  the  Scribe's  classroom  notes.     First,  the 
technician  who  operated  the  camera,  using  a    contrasting  pen  or 
pencil,  so  her  additions  could  be    distinguished     from  the 
Scribe's  observations,  added  objective  details  that  the  Scribe 
may    have  missed,     elaborated  on  points  in  the  subjective  column 
from  her  own  point  of  view  and,  in  the  left  hand  margin,  fil  led 
in  the    video  counter  numbers  from  her  notes  that  coincided  with 
the  activities     that  the  Scribe  had  described,  so  that  the 
activities  could  easily    be    retrieved  on  the  video  tapes  when 
the    data  were  analyzed. 

Every  night  the  Scribe    read  through  the  notes  for  the  day 
to  locate  those    interactions  between  the  teacher  and  students  or 
among  the  students  themselves  (in  the  whole  class  or  in  peer 
groups)  that  would  be  described  as  "responses"  to  student 
writing.     Finding  such  response  episodes,   the  Scribe  then  coded 
them  to  indicate  the  responder  and  the  recipient  of  the  response, 
the  channel  of  the  response  (oral,  written,  non-verbal),  and  the 
point  in  the  writer's  process  when  the  response  occurred  (during 
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the  process  or  to  final  writing).    Appendix  7  contains  a  fuller 
description  of  the  coding. 

Finally,  the  Scribe  wrote  a    summary  sheet  of  the  day's 
notes,     including:     (i)    a  list  of  the  day's  activities;   (2)  a 
list  of  assignments,  both    in    class  and  homework;  (3)  a  list 
of  response  episodes  (listed  by  code  and  referenced  to  a  page 
number);     and  (4)  a  short  section  of  comments.    Comments  covered 
anything    from  classroom  events  worth  noting    to  logistic 
problems  in  data  collection. 

Technician^  Procedures  and  Conventions.    The  classroom 
duties  of  the    Technician,     in    addition    to  making  decisions 
about  camera    shots,     included    monitoring    audio    quality  and 
possible    problems,    and    taking  supplementary    notes.  These 
notes  comprised  a  brief    record    of  on-going    classroom  events 
together  with  video    counter    numbers  which  could  then  be 
correlated  with  the  more  elaborate  notes    taken  by    the  Scribe. 
The  Technician  also  marked  down    video    counter  numbers  when 
the    camera  was  moved  or  the  camera    shot    shifted.  Finally, 
the    Technician    functioned  as  a    supplementary    Scribe,  noting 
events  in  the  classroom,     student  behaviors,    and  comments  that 
the  official  Scribe  might  miss  from  her  angle  of  vision. 

Although  one  research  assistant  took  primary  responsibility 
for    the  audio  and  video  recording,    three  other  researchers 
did  camera  work  at  times.     These  researchers  were  trained  by  the 
head  Technician.      In    order  to  assure  continuity  from  day  to  day 
in  taping  procedures.     Technicians    daily  left  technical  notes 
for  one    another,  advising    each  other  of  decisions,    and  of  any 
problems  with    the  equipment. 
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The    video    camera  and  recording  equipment    was    placed  in 
the  left  rear   of   each   classroom,  a  spot  that  afforded  a  view 
of  the  most  of  the  classroom.    The  camera    was  sometimes  moved  a 
few  feet  to  enable  a  better  view    of  focal    students  during  class 
or  group  activities,    but  in  general  it  remained  back  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  corner.    An  omni-direct iona  1  microphone  was 
plugged  into  a  permanent  extension  cable  which  was  attached  to 
the    ceiling  of    the  classroom.    Then    a  diversity  wireless 
microphone    was  given  to    the  teacher.    Each  microphone  fed  into 
one  channel  of  a  stereo  audio  recorder  which  was  connected  by 
cables  to  a  stereo  video  recorder,    A    back-up    tape  recorder 
was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  classroom  opposite  the  master 
audio  tape  recorder,     in  case  of  master  recorder  failure. 

The  video  camera  had  a  zoom  lens  with  a  focal  length  from 
12.5  mm  to  75  mm,  which  was  normally  placed  at  the  widest  angle 
setting  of  12.5  mm.      Although  we  could  have  fit  more  of  the 
classroom  into  the  camera    frame  with  a  wider  angle  lens,  the 
loss  of  detail,    such  as  facial    expressions,    with  a  wider  angle 
seemed  too  great.    With  the  zoom  lens,  it  was  possible  to  fit 
approximately  one  third  of    the  classroom  on  the  frame  at  a  time. 

On-line    decisions    about  what  to  get  on  camera  at  a  given 
time  were  guided  by  the  following  criteria: 
1*   In      whole    class    activities    the    main    channel  of 
communication  was  between  the  teacher  and  the  class.  The 
teacher  controlled    this    communication    process,  calling 
on    particular  students  to  participate,    or  directing  class 
activities.    In  this  situation,    the    earner*  followed  the 
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teacher,     framing  the    camera  shot  so  as  to  get  as  much  of 
the  class  as  possible  on  camera  with  the  teacher. 
Oecisions     about    what  portion  of    the    class     to  include 
with  the  teacher  were  guided  by  the  position  of  the  four 
focal   students   in  the  classroom. 

2.  When  students  were  working  individually  on  an  in-class 
assignment,  camera  time  was  divided  among  the  four  focal 
students  as  much  as  possible.  Often  two  or  more  focal 
students     could     be  caught  on  camera  at  the  same  time. 

3.  If,  as  often  happened   in  Ms.  Glass's  class,   students  took 
turns  giving  speeches   from     the  front     of  the  room,  the 
camera  was  focused  on  the  speaker,     again  catching  a^  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  class  as  possible. 

4.  When     students     formed     peer     groups  to    work     on  class 
assignments,     the    Technician  focused  on  those  groups 
containing  focal   students.     Often  more  than  one  such  group 
fit  on  camera  at  a  time.     Since  these  groups  often  met  ovor  a 
period  of  days,  the  group  on  camera  was  rotated  from  day  to 
day  in  order  to  catch  each  of  the  focal   students  interacting 
with  his  or  her  groups,     to  the  extent     that     this  rotation 
wa  s  poss  to  1 e.     Somet  imes     in     Ms.     Glass's  class,  particular 
groups  went  outside  of  the  classroom  to  work,  and   it  was  not 
possible  to  film  tnem  in  this  ev°nt.      When  the  teacher 
traveled     from  group  to  group,     engaging  the  group 
membership     in  significant     teaching     interactions,  the 
Technician  followed     the  teacher. 

5.  Above    all,     if    focal     students  were    engaged     in  any 
activity     that  seemed  significant  and   important  to  document, 
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the  Technician   tried  to  Cdtch   it  on  video*     The  Technician's 
attention  had  to    be  divided  between  the  current  camera  shot 
and    activities  taking    place    beyond    reach  of  the  camera 
involving     the     f oca  1  students.     Oecisions  to  focus  on  focal 
students  were  often  subjective,  amounting  to  guesses  about 
what  might  turn  out  to  be  significant.      For     example,  a 
decision  might  be  to    focus    the  camera  on  a  focal  student 
instead  of  the  teacher  when  the  two  were  engaged     in  an 
extended  dialogue,    but  when  the  teacher  and     the  student 
were  too  far  away  from  each  other  to  fit  on  camera  at  the 
same  time. 

Whenever  the  class  divided  into  small  groups,  separate  audio 
recordings  were  collected  of  each  group  with  small,  rechargeable 
tape  recorders.      Also,  the    classroom    teachers  w  re  provided  a 
tape  recorder    and    audio  tapes  and    asked  to  record  any 
conferences     they  held  outside  class  with  individual  students. 

A  full  description  of  the  formal   system  for  equipment  set  up 
and  technical   data  collection  can  be  found   in  Appendix  8. 

At    the  end  o  f  each  record  ing  day  ,    a    da  i  1  y  r  ec  ord  i  ng  log 
was  completed  which  indicated  the  ending  video  and  audio  counter 
numbers  for  that  day  (see  sample  recording   log   in  Appendix  8),  as 
well   as  any  technical  problems  encountered.     In  addition,     a  data 
log  indicated  the  type    and    code  numbers  of  data  collected, 
including  video  recordings,  master  and  back-up  audio  tapes,  and 
additional  recordings  of  peer  groups,   if  any  (see  sample  data  log 
in  Appendix  8). 
Curr  i cu 1 um  Sequence 
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An  overview  of  the  Curriculum  sequence  that  we  observed  in 
each  class  gives  a  preliminary  view  of  the  activities  that  became 
the  subject  of  Our  ethnography. 

Ms.    Glass.    Ouring  the  eleven  weeks  that  we  observed  Ms. 
Glass's  classroom,     the    students  wrote  three  major  papers; 
gave    oral  presentations,     some  of  which  were  based  on  the  paper 
topics;     and  kept  personal  "process   logs,"  running     accounts  of 
how  their  writing  was  progressing  as  well  as  what  they  thought 
about     it    and  about  their  assignments.      The     four  oral/written 
topics  were  (I)  an  interview  with  a  fellow  student  (oral  and 
written);   (2)     a  group  presentation  of  a  commercial   (oral);  (3) 
a    character  study    of    an  interesting  place  (Ms.     Glass  calls 
these    "saturation  reports")  (written);     and  (4)   "opinion"  essays 
(written).     Each  of  these  written  assignments   included  a  series 
of  pre-writing,     writing,  and  final   response  activities. 
Interspersed  were  additional  assignments,  often  short  "practice 
wr  i  t  ings  .  " 
I .   Inter  v  iew:     3  week s 

Students      spent    several     days     interviewing  a 
Classmate,   first  devising  interview  questions,     then  refining 
and    focusing   them.     What     was   Stressed  during   this   Stretch  of 
pre-writing  activity     was   finding       a   focus   for  an  interview 
topic     and       gathering       specific    information   for   the  topic, 
in      the  form  of    anecdotes      about    the  interviewee. 

Students  then  made  oral  presentations  on  their 
interviewees,   with     the     teacher's  Stressing  their  being 
aware  of  audience  and  purpose.     They  evaluated  each  other's 
presentd t ions  . 


While     the  students  prepared  their  oral 
presentations,     they  were    also    deciding  what  to  include  in 
their  written    essays     on  their     interviewees.      Their  rough 
drafts  of  these  written  essays  were    eventually    read  by  each 
student  to  their  peer    group,    with  peers  giving  written  and 
oral  comments  as  feedback. 

At  this  point,     students  were  to  make  sure  that 
their  papers  and  the  papers  of  their  peers  had  a  focus  and 
that  their  assertions  were  developed  with  specific 
illustrations.      In  preparing  their  final  drafts,  students 
were  to  make  use  of  the  feedback     they    received  from  their 
peers  as  well  as  a  "Writer's  Checklist**  given  to  them  by  the 
teacher  . 

On     the    day  final  drafts  were  turned  ;n,     students  met 
in  pairs    to  proof-read  and  make  final  corrections  on  their 
papers,  and     to     fill     in  evaluation  sheets  on  their  own 
and     on     their  partner's  papers. 

When  the  teacher  returned  these  writings    wich  her 
evaluations  and  feedback,     the  students  re-read  them,  chose 
one    paragraph  for  revision,     and  noted  all  the'r  errors  on 
"Needs    Improvement**  charts. 
Commerc  i  a  1 s :     2  week  s 

For     this     oral   assignment,    groups  of  students 
collaborated  on  written  scripts.    After    reading    about  *.he 
persuasive  techniques  used  in  commerc  ials,     these  groups 
wrote  and    performed  commercials  of  their  own.  Groups 
spent    several     days  developing  ideas,    writing,  and 
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practicing.     The  students  and     the     teacher    evaluated  these 
commercials    on    content    and  performance,     evaluating  both 
the  individuals  and  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Saturation  Report  on  a  Place:     3  1 II  weeks 

Every  student  chose  a  place  to  observe  which 
could  be  visited  several     times.    They    each  had  a  week's 
time   to  make  three  to     four     visits,     taking  "copious  notes" 
on    what     they     saw    there.        The     teacher  emphasized,  and 
had  them  write  practice  paragraphs     on,     capturing  the 
"character"  of  their  chosen  places  as  well   as  of  other  places 
or  people.      Students  read  and  evaluated  in  class  two 
s tuden t -wr i 1 1 en    essays  on  Oisneyland  and  one  professional 
essay  on  Las  Vegas,  al  1  examples  of  writing  that  had  the  same 
purposes    as  those  of  this  assignment. 

Whereas     during   the   first  assignment  (the 
interview)  the    teacher  stressed,  and  had  students  practice 
eliciting    specific  illustrations  that  would  develop  their 
a  1  ready  -  formed  general  assertions,     the  nature    of  this 
observation    assignment    was     such     that     students    had  to 
concentrate    on    and    practice    making    general  statements 
that  captured  the  specifics  that  they  had  gathered  while 
taking  notes. 

Other     activities     for     this  assignment 
included    students  meeting     in    groups  to  discuss  the 
problems  they  encountered    doing  the  assignment; 
practicing       making     and       critiquing       focal  statements; 
writing     and   responding   to  rough  drafts   as   they     had    for  the 
first  assignment;     writing,     presenting,     and  evaluating 
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" pub  lie     service  announcements"  about  their  places;  and 
refining  and  evaluating  final  drafts  as  they  had  for  the 
first    ass  ignment. 
Opinion  Essay:     2  1/2  weeks 

Students    began    by  generating  a   list  of  issues 
they     had  opinions     about.      They     refined  their   lists  by 
pul  ling  out    those  issues  that    they  knew  a  lot  about.  Of 
these,     students  were  to  pick     a  topic  that  they  not  only  had 
an  opinion  and   information  about  but     with  which  they  had  had 
persona  1   exper  ience. 

Pre-writing     activities     for  this  assignment 
included    class  discussion  on  techniques  for  gathering 
supplementary  in  format  ion-- that      students     utilized  in 
the      previous  assignments;     observation;  and  practice  with 
interviewing  techniques.     Students  also   learned  procedures 
for  generating  a  thesis  and   for     developing  the  paragraphs  in 
the  body  of  the  essay. 

Students     were     to  produce  an  opinion  paper  which 
included     a  thesis  statement  and  topic  sentences.      For  the 
first  time,  Ms.  Glass  stressed     essay     form.  Students 
accordingly  worked   in     groups     on  thesis  statements.  They 
produced  rough  drafts  which  were  evaluated  in  groups  as 
be  fore . 

In    class,     all  students  read  their  introductory 
sentences,  which  were  then  evaluated  by.  class  vote  as  to 
whether  or  not     they  sparked  reader   interest.       The  teacher 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  introductory  paragraph  that 
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leads  to  the  thesis  in  an  interesting    way.    The  class 
discussed  how  to  make  their    writing  interesting  to  a  reader. 

8efore  handing  in  final   drafts,     the  students 
identified  their  thesis     sentence,     the    main   idea  in  the 
introduction     and     body  paragraphs,     topic  sentences,  and 
transitional   devices.  Students  then    met     in  proof-reading 
pairs  and    did    final     editing    and  evaluation  as  they  had 
done  previously. 

Throughout     the    eleven  weeks,     while  working  on  the 
major      assignments,       students    did     several  ungraded 
"practice  writings,"     both     in     class  and  at  home,     and  did 
some    work     on  sentence  combining  and  using  appropriate 
pronouns.      What     stood  out,     however,  was  their  working  on 
generating  and  molding  content  for  their  essays.      They  moved 
from  the  concrete  topic  of    writing  about  the  interviewee  to 
the  more  abstract  topic  of  an  issue  about  which  they  had 
opinions.     The>    learned  about     focusing     their  writing, 
developing    their    generalities,     getting    an  audience 
interested,     and  organizing     their  ideas. 

Ms.  Glass    emphasized,      through     the    process  of 
peer-,  teacher-,  and  se 1 f -eva 1 uat ion  ,  the  effect  writing  has 
on  a  reader,   reminding     the    students     implicitly  and 
explicitly     that     their  writing     and     speaking    was  meant 
to    communicate     something     to  someone.       She    guided  her 
students     to    make    discoveries    for  themselves,  frequently 
withholding  her  expertise.       She  did  not  collaborate  with  her 
students  as  they  wrote;  rather,  she  used  her  expertise  to 
structure  a  learning  environment  that  aimed  to  guide 
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students     through     specific  activities  and  procedures  that 
would  help    them  learn    and  that  would  teach  them  to  evaluate 
their  own  writing  as   they  produced  it. 
Mr.  Peterson.     During  the  seven  weeks  that  we  observed  Mr. 
Peterson's  classroom,  the  students  wrote  three  major  papers,  all 
based  on     their    observations,  descriptions,  and  analyses  of  a 
person,   either  real   or  fictitious.  The  three  major  essay  topics 
were  (1)  a  character     study     of  a  friend  or  acquaintance;     (2)  a 
character  study    of  a  well-known  contemporary  figure;     and  (3)  a 
character  study  of  one  of  the  figures   in  Dickens'  Great 
Expectat  ions.       The  students  did   library  research  on  a  well-known 
contemporary  figure  as  the    basis  for  the  second  of  these  papers; 
and  they     read,  over     the     span     of    the     seven    weeks,  Great 
Expectat  ions     as     the  basis  for  the  third  of  these  papers  and  as 
part  of  the  literature  component  of  this  course.      Each  of  these 
written    assignments     included  practice  writings  and     other  pre- 
writing     activities     relaced     to  the  topic,     a    series    of  rough 
drafts,     and  teacher-student  conferences  and  peer  response  during 
the  writing  process.    A  major  part  of  classroom  activity  was 
group  work,     especially  that   in  which  students  worked  with  words, 
sentences     and     paragraphs,     with  groups  competing  with  one 
another  to  produce  the  best  writing   in  these  categories. 
1 .   Character  Study  of  a  friend  or  Acqua  i  ntance:     5  weeks 

Students    spent    several     days    pract  icing 
observations     of  people.      They    began  by  watching  a  segment 
of  the  movie  North  by  Northwest  and  observing  Cary  Grant--his 
looks,     his   speech,     his  mannerisms,     and     the   like.  During 
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this  time  they     began     reading  Dickens'     Great  Expectations 
and  were  assigned  characters     in     the  first     chapters  to 
observe  in  much  the  same  way,    noting  what     was  said  about 
their  looks,     speech,     mannerisms,     and  so  on.      Using  their 
observations  of  both  Cary  Grant  and  the  Dickens  characters, 
they    discussed    character     traits  in  general     and  the 
difference  between    what  one  observes   in  a  person  and  what 
one    then    infers  about  that  person  as  a  result  of  the 
observations.    A  distinction  was    made  between  observation 
and  judgment.      They  also    practiced  writing  paragraphs  on 
people  by  writing  topic  sentences  about  a  character  in  Great 
Expec  tat  ions  and  developing  it  with  supporting  evidence  from 
the  book. 

After     these  practice  observations  and  writings, 
students  began  to  find  a  topic  for  this  first  pape r- - someone 
they  knew  personally.     When  they  had  chosen  their  topic,  that 
is,   the  person     they  would    write  about,     they  wrote  an 
anecdote     about     the  person.     (During  this  time  they 
continued  to  discuss  the  notion  of  character  traits  and  they 
practiced  observations,  often   in  groups,  competing  for  points 
as  group  activities  were  "games.")     Mr.     Peterson  made 
copies  of  certain     student  anecdotes     and     the  class 
critiqued  them,     paying     attention     to  observations  and 
judgments.      Students  revised  their     anecdotes,  after  having 
in-class  conferences  with    Mr.     Peterson    and  eventually 
critiqued   them  again  in  class. 

Students  then  wrote  rough  drafts  of  an  essay- length 
c bar ac t er- s t udy  ,   in  which  they   incorporated,    if  they  could, 


the  anecdotes  they  had  been  working  on.      There  was  class 
discussion  of  rough  drafts.     Mr.  Peterson     held  individual 
conferences  on  them  with  students.     The  rough  drafts  were 
eventually  read  by  each  student  to  the  peers  in  their  groups, 
who  filled  in  response  sheets  as  feedback  to  each  writer. 
The  students  focused     on     finding  good  opening  sentences, 
topic  sentences     that  indicated    where  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph  would     lead,    paragraphs  that  were  unified,  good 
descriptive  passages,     strong  verbs,     and  transitions  from 
one  paragraph  to  another*     When  fi$al  drafts  were  turned  in, 
Mr.     Peterson  responded  to  them  in  writing  and  held 
individual  conferences  about  those  he  felt  needed  to  be 
discussed.     Only  after     the     conferences  did  most  students 
get  grades  on     their    papers.     Students    whose    papers  had 
been  graded  already  made  changes  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Peterson's  written  responses,     without  need  of  a  conference. 
Character  Study  of  _a  We  1  1  -Known  Contemporary  Figure:  3_ 
weeks 

As  a  pre-writing  activity  for  this  second 
paper,     students,  in  class,  generated  facts  about  the 
contemporary  rock  star  Michael  Jackson    and     found  common 
threads  that  unified  these     facts.       They  each    wrote  a 
paragraph  about  Michael     Jackson    and    eventually  critiqued 
these  paragraphs  in  class. 

Mr.     Peterson    discussed     finding  and  using 
library     information,  especially     that     in    periodicals,  to 
get  data  for     this     second  character     study.      Students  read 
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and    discussed    sample     1 i br ary  mat er i a  1  ;  they  wrote 
paragraphs     in    groups,       based      on      that  information; 
they  wrote  group  paragraphs  on  contemporary  figures  whom 
they    chose  to  work  on  and     shared  their  paragraphs  with  the 
class;  and  they  read  newspaper  articles  that  exemplified 
the    kind  of  papers  that  they    were    working    on,  viewing 
them  as  models  for  the  writing  of  introductions  and     for  the 
presentation    of    contrasting    characteristics    within  one 
person  . 

Meanwhile,     students    chose  the  topic  of  their 
second    paper,     that  is,     a  well-known  contemporary  figure; 
they  compiled  bibliographies;    and  they  isolated  qualities  of 
their  chosen  characters  to  write  about.    All  of  this 
information  was  handed   in  to  Mr.  Peterson. 

On  the  day  students  handed  in  rough  drafts,  they 
divided     into  groups,     reading  their  drafts  to  their  peers 
and  getting  feedback  via  response  sheets.       Later,  Mr. 
Peterson  gave  students  feedback  in  class     about  their  drafts, 
as  well  as  in  individual  conferences,  and    students  worked  on 
revising  their  drafts  and  eventually    shared  their  revised 
rough  drafts  with  their  peer  groups,     who     responded  to  them. 
Students  then  wrote  final  drafts  which  they  gave  to  Mr. 
Peterson.     The  same  procedures  for  revision  and  grade-giving 
were      Mowed  as  for  the  first  paper. 

Character  Sketch  of  F  igure  from  Great  Expectat  ions:  1_ 
weeks 

Preliminary  work  on  this  character  sketch  began 
when  students  began  reading    Great     Expectat  ions  and  writing 
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their    observations    of  selected  characters  from  the  novel. 
It  was  in  the    last  two  weeks  of  our  observations  in  Mr. 
Peterson's  class,    however,    that  the    intensive  work  began 
on  this  last  major    assignment.      Students    did  a  pre-writing 
activity  in  groups,    each  group  writing  a  paragraph  about  Pip 
based  on  a  topic  sentence  provided  by  Mr,    Peterson  and  on 
supporting  evidence  that  they  found  in  the    book.  Later, 
Mr.    Peterson    made  copies  of  some  of  these  paragraphs,  which 
students  critiqued  In  class.      They  also  discussed  the  kinds 
of     information  to  include  In  the  introductions,  body 
paragraphs,  and  conclusions  of    these  third  character 
sketches.      When  rough  drafts  were  written,  the  class  divided 
into  groups;  students  read  their  drafts  to  their  peers;  and 
peers  responded  to  them,  using  a  response  sheet  that  focused 
on  the  characteristics  they  had  written  about  and    whether  or 
not  their  papers  were  convincing.      Students  handed  in 
revisions  of  these  drafts  to  Mr.    Peterson,    who  responded  to 
them  as  he  did  for  the  other  two  papers  in  this  sequence. 

Throughout  the  seven  weeks,  while  working  on  the  above 
major  assignments,     students  practiced  inductive  thinking. 
They  practiced    objective  observation  of  characters  and 
drawing  inferences  based  on  the  evidence  they  observed.  They 
moved  from  writing  about  the  personal  and  familiar  subject, 
a  friend  or  acquaintance,    to  the    more    removed  and 
abstracted  subject,    a    character    from    a  novel.  They 
learned      about    providing    evidence      for  their 
general ities,  getting  an  audience's  interest,  and  organizing 
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their  ideas  within  Mr.  Peterson's  suggested  outlines, 

Mr,    Peterson    emphasized  writing  as  a  process  of 
crafting  and  re-crafting    text,    developing    with  his 
students  a  kind  of    master-apprentice    relationship  in 
which  he    frequently    conferred    with  individual  students 
both  in  class  and    in  his  office,  lending  his  expertise  and 
modeling  successful  text    through    suggestion    or  specific 
examples  from  other  writers,    student  as  well  as  as  non- 
student.      Students  practiced  the  craft  as  they  wrote  alone 
and  in  group  collaboration,    testing  their  products  on  each 
other  and  on  the  teacher,  who  rewarded  them  with  points  for 
their  successes. 
Procedures  for  I nterv lews:  Students 

At    the  end  of  the  semester  we  conducted  two  interviews  with 
each  of  the  focal  students  in  each  class  to    get  their    point  of 
view    about    the    instruction    they    had    received.  Interview 
questions    were    first    tested    and    refined    in  practice 
interviews  with  four  students  who  were  not  focal  to    our  study. 
A  copy  of  the  final  version  of  the  schedule  for  the  student 
interviews  can  be  found  in  Appendix  9. 

The    interviews  were  designed  to  serve  two  functions:  (1) 
to  help  us  see  how  students     interpret  the  questions  on  the 
National  Survey  and    thus  to    help    us  interpret  the  results  of 
that     survey,     and     (2)    to  provide    us  with  the  students'  points 
of  view  on  the  teaching  and  learning  we  have  observed,  in 
particular  on  how  different    types  of  response  function  for 
student  learners* 

Interview  I»    For    the  first  interview,    we  had  each  student 
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complete  the  student    questionnaire    which    we  used  in  the 
National    Survey.    While  the  students  completed  the 
questionnaires,    they  were  asked  to  -think  aloud"  to  verbalize 
their  thoughts  as  they  answered  the  questions.     In  particular 
they  were  directed  to  explain  why  they  answered  as  they  did. 

Next  we  asked  the  students  questions  about  particular  key 
activities  we  observed  in  their  classrooms.  Ue  wanted  to  know 
how  they  understood  the  function  of  these  activities  and  the  role 
the  activities  played  for  them  as  learners.  Finally,  after 
asking  several  general  questions  about  teaching  and  learning,  we 
asked  eac.i  student  to  select  his  or  her  best  piece  of  writing  for 
the  semester  and  to  justify  the  choice. 

Interview  II:     For  the  second  interview,  we  selected  written 
comments  on  the  student's  writing  and  audio  and  video  clips  of 
the  individual  student  receiving  response.    Each  student  was 
asked  to  comment  on  his  or  her  response  to  the  response, 
including  his  or  her  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  response 
and  assessment  of  how  helpful   it  was. 
Procedures  for  I nter v  iews:  Teachers 

In  order  to  gain  the  teachers*  perspectives  of  the  two 
classrooms  we  observed,  we  conducted  two  interviews  with  each 
teacher  during  the  summer  of  1984,  after  the  period  of 
observation.    Unlike  the  interviews  with  the    focal  students,  we 
did  not  pilot  an  interview  schedule.    Rather,  since  we  wanted 
these  teachers  to  fill  in  gaps  for  us,  we  prepared  discussion 
questions  oriented  to  each  teacher's  class.     Interviews  were  tape 
recorded  and  notes  on  the  discussion  were  kept. 
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Interview  I.     For  the  first  interview,   the  focus  was 
primarily  on  their  philosophies  and  approaches  to  teaching,  and 
their  assessment  of  the  classes  and  focal  students  we  observed. 
A  list  of  questions  asked  during  this  session  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  9. 

Inter  v  i  ew  II.    The  second  interview  was  conducted  with  each 
teacher  individually.     At  this  time  we  asked  for  clarification  of 
points  raised  in  the  previous  meeting.    We  also  asked  the 
teachers  to  characterize  each  of  the  focal   students  for  us,  to 
assess  their  strengths  and  weakness  and  their  progress  during  the 
semester.     Again  notes  were  taken  and  tape  recordings  made  during 
the  meetings.    A  list  of  points  covered  during  the  meeting  with 
Ms.  Glass  can  be  found  in  Appendix  9.     A  similar  set  of  points, 
though  tailored  to  his  situation,  were  discussed  with  Mr. 
Peterson  . 
Data  Analysis 

Data  Reduc t ion.     Although  all  data  collected  served  as 
background  to  the  analysis,  for  more  detailed  analysis  we 
selected  one  of  the  three  assignments  in  each  classroom.  We 
chose  the  assignment  on  which  response  was  most  plentiful  and 
which  was,    from  the  teachers'  points  of  views,  most  prob 1  em- f r ee . 
In  Ms.  Glass's  class,  we  selected  the  second  assignment,  the 
saturation   report.     In  Mr.   Peterson's  class,  we  selected  the 
first  of  his  sequence,   the  character  sketch  of  a  familiar  person. 

Dec  i  s  i  ons  for  Ana  lysis.     We  decided  on  three  separate 
analyses  of  these  data,  each  evolving  from  the  preceding  one. 
The  specific  analysis  procedures  will  be  described  in  the  chapter 
focusing  on  the  results  of  the  analysis.     The  first  involves  an 
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elaborated  system  for  coding  the  ethnographic  data  and 
statistical  analyses  (Chapter  IV),  the  second  involves  an 
analysis  of  what  underlies  the  teacher's  decisions  with  respect 
to  response  and   involved  a  card  sorting  procedure  to  identify 
semantic  networks  in  the  classroom  talk  (Chapter  V),  the  third 
involves  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  whole-class  oral 
response  and  involved  creation  of  a  new  system  for  analyzing  the 
prob 1  em- so  1 v ing  nature  of  classroom  talk  (Chapter  VI),  and  the 
fourth  involves  an  analysis  of  written  response,  taking  into 
account   the  students'  understandings  and  the  coordination  of 
written  to  oral    response  (Chapter  VII). 
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footnotes  to  Chapter 

1     The  experts  included:     Arthur  Applebee,  Robert  Calfee, 
James  Gray,  Mary  K.  Healy,  Miles  Myers,  Selma  Monsky,  Leo  Ruth, 
Herb  Simons. 

In  parentheses   the  numbers  refer  to  the  question  numbers 
on  the  Secondary  (Sec.)  and  Elementary  (El.)   versions  of  the 
teacher  questionnaires   in  Appendix  3. 

3  In  parentheses  the  numbers  refer  to  question  numbers  on 
the   Student  questionnaire   in  Appendix  3. 

4  The  ratings  of  the  high  schools  were  done  for  Fortune 
Magazine. 
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Tables   in  Chapter  JJI 


Table  2.1 

Response  Rate  from  Site  Oirectors  within  Seograph  i  c  Reg  ions 


Geographic  Region  Number  Number  Percentage 

Contacted  Responding  Responding 

Northeast  12  12  100 

North  Central  25  23  92 

South  37  31  84 

West  33  33  100 

Foreign  American  5  3  60 
(000 ,  Am.  Schs  . ) 

Foreign  Non-American  4  4  100 

TOTALS  U6  106  90.5 
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?««95»       K9»  !«iCD«C5  ill  HrffSSJ  "HOlO  3\*99I»89l«  $!9199S 


£1  eientif y  leathers 

$ecgrapht<:  Segion      Nuaber  Nueber  Percentage 

Contacted       Responding  Responding 


Secondary  Trachrrs 


Northeast  24 

MOftn  Central  44 

South  40 

Mr  st  66 

foreign  Aiencan  6 
foreign  Non-Anencan  7 
fltsstag  fiction 


22 

37 

55 
62 

5 

6 

4 

m 


91.7 

34.1 

93.9 
85.: 

85.7 
92.  J 


Nunber 
Contacted 

49 

91 
125 
141 

12 

19 

4J7 


Nutber  Percentage 
Responding  Responding 


39 
76 
107 
119 
9 
II 
8 

369 


79.6 
83.5 
85.6 
34.4 
75.0 
57.9 

84.4 


Mil  feachers 

Percentage 
Responding 

83 


33 
87 
87 
77 
57 


87.0 


Secondary  Students 

Seograohtc  Region      Nutber  Nutber  Percentage 

Contacted       Responding  Responding 


Northeast  88 

North  Central  176 

South  232 

Nest  268 

foreign  Ater-.can  32 
foreign  Non-Atertcan  24 
Kissing  Region 

?0?*ts  820 


61 
157 
194 
234 

16 

24 

29 
715 


69.3 
89.2 
33.e 
37.3 
50.0 
100.0 

37.2 
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F  igures   in  Chapter 
F  igure  Capt  i  ons 

F  igure  2.1.     Ms.  Glass's  Classroom 
F  igure   2.2.      Mr.  Peterson's  Classroom 
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CHAPTER  1 1 1  —  Resu  1  ts  from  the  Na t  iona  1  Sur  veys  o_f  E*ce  1  1  ence  in 

Teaching 

Character  i  s  t  i  c  s  o  f  the  Samp  1  e 
Teachers  and  School s 

Table  3.1  describes  the  personal   characteristics  of  the 
teachers  who  participated  in  the  survey. 

Insert  Table  3. I  about  here 
In  this  table,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  tables,  chi-square  tests 
are  used  to  compare  the  differences  between  the  elementary  and 
secondary  sarrples  for  all  categorical   variables.     For  non- 
categorical   variables,  t-tests  following  the  Welch  (1947)  and 
Aspin  (1949)  model,   are  used  to  compare  the  samples. 

Results  show  that  most  of  the  elementary  teachers  majored  in 
education  as  undergraduates  while  their  secondary  counterparts 
majored   in  English.     The  subject  area  trends  for  their  MA's  were 
the  same.     Significantly  more  of  the  secondary  than  elementary 
teachers  held  master's  degrees.     In  both  groups,  only  a  small 
number  had  or  were  working  on  PhO's. 

The  teachers  were  mostly  female,  86.9%  at  the  elementary 
level  and  77.21  at  the  secondary   level,   a  significant  difference. 
The  average  number  of  years  teaching  experience  was  14.  These 
teachers  were  slightly  more  experienced  than  the  English  teachers 
in  Applebee's  (1981)  survey  who  averaged  12.8  years  of  classroom 
experience  (p.  23 ) . 

The  average  age  of  the  teachers   in  the  sample  was  41.  A 
comparison  of  the  age  distribution  of  these  teachers  and 
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Applebee's  shows  that  this  group  contains  fewer  teachers  under 
30--6.1X  as  opposed  to  Applebee's  24.1%--and  many  more   in   the  40 
to  49  age  bracke t--39.5%  as  opposed  to  Applebee's  14.2% 
( App 1 ebee  ,  1981  ,  p.  22). 

The  teachers  reported  that  the  schools  in  which  they  taught 
(Table  3.2)  were  fairly  evenly  spread  across  the  United  States 
with  a  somewhat  higher  percent   in  the  -western  states  and  a 
somewhat   lower  percent  in  the  northeast. 

Insert  Table  3.2  about  here 

Because  the  Writing  Project  began  and  remains  headquartered  on 
the  west  coast,  this  distribution  may  be  an  artifact  of  the 
larger  number  of  active  sites  in  the  western  states  and  the  more 
frequent  contact  between  the  western  site  directors  and  teachers 
with  the  research  staff.     Only  a  small  percent  of  the  sample 
taught   in  foreign  countries.     Most  taught  in  small   towns  or 
suburbs  of  large  metropolitan  areas.     A  substantial  number  taught 
in   urban  areas.     U.   S.   Census  statistics  (1983)   show  that  74.8% 
of  the  U.S.   population  can  be  found  in  metropolitan  areas  (over 
50,000  population)   and  25.2%   in   non-metropolitan  areas   (p.  19). 
Our  population  is  fairly  typical   with  39.4%  coming  from  non- 
metropolitan  areas  (rural   and  small   town),  although  some  of  those 
who  classified  their  area  as  small  town,  may  have  been  classified 
as  metropolitan  by  the  Census. 

The  schools   in  which  the  teachers  worked  were  predominantly 
public.     Enrollment  patterns,  not  surprisingly,  showed  elementary 
schools  significantly  smaller  than  secondary  schools.  Census 
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statistics  (1933)  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "elementary  schools 
tended  to  be  substantially  smaller  in  enrollment  than  secondary 
schools"  (p.  64),     The  1983  figures  reported  an  average  sized 
elementary  school  at  391  students,  and  an  average  sized  secondary 
school   at  730  students. 

Teachers  estimated  the  percentage  of  students  in  their  class 
who  fell  into  each  of  three  very  general  socioeconomic 
categories.     The  percentages  were  scaled  for  each  level  of  the 
variable  so  that  the  total  across  the  three  categories  would  be 
100%.     The  socioeconomic  distribution  of  the  students  of  these 
teachers  included  mostly  those  from  families  that  could  afford 
the  basic  necessities,  with  the  elementary  schools  having  a 
significantly  greater  number  of  poverty  level  students.  This 
trend  may  be  correlated  to  a  trend  reported  by  the  U.   S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  (1983),  showing  that  the  percentage  of  ethnic 
minority  students  decreases  in  the  higher  grades  (p.  146). 

The  secondary  teachers  reported  that  the  usual  teaching  load 
in  their  schools  was  between  five  and  six  classes,  a  load  far 
above  the  four  classes  recommended  for  English  teachers  by  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.    However,  52.8%  of  the 
teachers  in  the  sample  taught  fewer  classes  than  was  normal  at 
their  school  while  44.7%  taught  a  normal    load.     Only  2.4%  taught 
above  a  normal   load.     Undoubtedly  some  of  the  teachers  were  part- 
time  and  others  had  administrative  responsibility-factors  that 
would  skew  the  numbers  of  classes  taught  but  information  which 
was  not  gathered  in  the  survey.    Still,  the  fact  remains  that  on 
the  whole  these  teachers  kept  their  teaching  load  relatively  low. 

Table  3.3  shows  that  the  elementary  teachers  taught  grades 
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one  through  sixf  with  a  few  teaching  a  grade  above  sixth. 

Insert  Table  3,3  about  here 

The  central  tendency  was  skewed  toward  grades  four  through  six, 
perhaps  because  some  Writing  Project  site  directors,  when  asked 
to  nominate  teachers,  understood  that  they  were  only  to  nominate 
from  the  upper  elementary  grades.    Host  elementary  teachers 
taught  a  single  grade;  however,  19%  taught  combination  classes, 
with  most  of  those  teaching  upper  grade  combinations. 

The  teaching  situation  of  the  secondary  teachers  is  reported 
both  for  the  class  selected  as  focal  for  the  questionnaire  and 
for    all     their    classes  {Table  3-4), 

Insert  Table  3,4.  about  here 

Their    teaching    situation  across  all  their  classes  cannot  be 
compared  statistically  with  their  teaching  situation  in  a 
selected  class  which  formed  the  focus  for  the  questionnaire, 
because  the  selected  class  was  one  in  the  total  number  of  classes 
and  therefore  was  part  of  the  figure  for  al  1  classes.  However,  a 
look  at  the  data  on  Table  3.4  does  not  reveal  any  apparently 
unusual  trends  for  the  selected  class. 

For  the  most  part,  the  secondary  teachers  taught  grades 
seven  through  twelve.    The  grade  levels  w»re  relatively  evenly 
distributed  with  a  few  more  teaching  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
than  tenth  or  ninth.     There  seems  to  be  a  slight  tendency  for 
these  outstanding  secondary  teachers  to  gravitate  toward  the 
upper  grades,  with  more  teaching  eighth  than  seventh,  and  more 
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teaching  eleventh  and  twelfth  than  tenth.    Ninth  grade,  often 
overlapping  between  junior  and  senior  high,  could  have  been 
included  by  the  Site  Directors  as  part  of  the  junior  or  senior 
high  group  and  so  had  the  strongest  chance  of  being  sampled. 
Therefore,  it  is  surprising  that  ninth  grade  was  not  better 
represented . 

Most  of  the  secondary  teachers  taught  only  one  grade  level 
in  a  given  class.    Combinations,  which  occurred  less  frequently 
for  the  secondary  teachers  than  for  the  elementary  teachers,  were 
found  mostly  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade. 

Like  the  classes  taught  by  the  teachers  in  the  Applebee 
(1981)  sample  (p.  22}»  the  classes  these  secondary  teachers 
taught  were  usually  required  of  students.  Classes  normally  ran 
for  the  entire  school  year. 

A  comparison  of  the  secondary  and  elementary  teachers  gives 
additional   information  (Table  3.5).     The  question  about  student 

Insert  Table  3.5  about  here 

ability  level  was  asked  differently  to  the  secondary  and 
elementary  teachers.    The  elementary  teachers  were  asked  to 
report  the  percentage  of  students  that  they  taught  who  were  above 
average,  average,  and  below  average.      The  secondary  teachers 
were  asked  to  assess  the  students  from  just  one  of  their  classes 
and  were  asked  whether  these  students  were  predominantly  above 
average,  average,  below  average,  or  of  mixed  ability.  Although 
both  groups  reported  that  a  larger  percentage  of  tl.eir  students 
were  above  average  than  below  average,  the  two  samples  cannot  be 
compared  statistically  because  cf  the  unequal  number  of 
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on  the  two  questionnaires  and  because  of  the 
§Xp^t0f§y  in  the  meanings  of  the  categories- 
Table  3.5  also  shows  that  the  elementary  teachers  reported 
using  computers  in  their  classes  signi  f  icant  ly  more  than  the 
seconll*^  teachers  did.    It  also  shows  that  only  about  5X  of  the 
and  secondary  students  were  non-native  speakers  of 


e  the  range  of  reported  class  sizes  was  great  on  the 
surveys  (some  of  these  teachers  may  have  been  resource 
the  median  rather  than  the  average  proved  the  truest 
c  l  ass  s  i  zt.    So  that  the  two  samp  1  es  cou  Id  be 
the  median  was  used  for  secondary  classes  as  well.  The 

class  size  has  a  median  of  26.41,  not  significantly 
from  the  median  for  the  focal  class  for  the  secondary 
but  significantly  larger  than  the  median  of  24.98 
by  secondary  teachers  for  the  usual  class  at  their 
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Secondary  Students 

Approximately  half  the  secondary  teachers  were  asked  to  give 
surveys  to  students.    They  were  to  select  two  male  and  two  female 
students  in  their  focal  class  and  one  high  and  one  low  ability 
student  within  each  gender.    On  their  questionnaires,  the 
students  gave  information  about  themselves  (Table  3.6). 


Insert  Table  3.6  about  here 

According  to  the  students*  reports,  the  teachers  followed 
-8:-i¥t&£foAS;s    Students  were  not  asked  about  their  ability  level, 


:M 3fhSn  asked  about  their  gender,  half  reported  that  they  were 
male  and  half  female.    Most  of  the  students  reported  making  A\s 
i(i6j£li  in  the  writing  class  taught  by  the  teacher  in  the  survey.. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  students  were  fairly  evenly  distributed 
a:f?gs|  grade  levels,  and  showed  the  same  imbalances  that  the 
teachers  did.    After  graduation,  the  higher  achieving  students 

were  more  inclined  than  their  lower  achieving  peers  to  expect  to 
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rgoiitdva.  four  year  co  1  1  ege  and  were  1  ess  inc  1  ined  to  expect  to 
iljn^g |l  two  year  col  lege  or  to  have  no  plans  for  education  beyond 
;hool.    Most  of  the  students  in  both  groups  expected  to 
four  years  of  col  lege* 

These  Teachers  0 ifif  ef  from  Other  Wrj  t±ng  Teachers 
the  teachers  in  our  survey  were  identified  by  Writing 

site  directors  as  among  the  most  outstanding  teachers  of 
y  in  their  regions.  We  had  no  other  proof  or  measure  of 
^Kfilmisuper  ior  ity.      We  hypothesized  that  if  these  teachers  were 
superior ,  they  would  answer  certain  questions  differently  from 
tMChers  who  participated  in  other  surveys.    To  test  this 
difference,  we  paralleled  two  sets  of  items  from  Applebee's 
(UfllVjV  survey  of  secondary  teachers,  a  sample  selected  to  be 
above  average  but  not  necessarily  outstanding.    We  included  the 
paralleled  items  from  Applebee's  survey  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  in  our  survey.  We  could  get  no  better 
Gpmparison  for  the  elementary  subsample  since  we  knew  of  no 
similar  survey  of  writing  teachers  that  has  included  elementary 
teachers  . 

The  first  set  of  parallel   items  concerned  the  amount  of 
writiftg  students  were  asked  to  do.     The  second  set  concerned  the 
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reasons  teachers  gave  for  teaching  writing.    Applebee  found  that 
his  sample  had  students  write  infrequently  and  only  brief  pieces 
and  that  they  had  restricted  reasohs  for  teaching  wr i t i ng- - tha t 
they  did  hot  combine  the  teaching  of  writing  as  craft  with  the 
teaching  of  writing  as  an  instrument  of  thought  or  the  teaching 
of  writing  to  transmit  information  with  the  teaching  of  writing 
to  connect  students1  school   and  personal  experiences.  We 
hypothesized  that  both  our  secondary  and  elementary  teachers 
would  have  students  do  more  writing  and  would  teach  writing  for 
rnu  l  t  i  p=l  e  reasons, 
the  Wr i  t  i  ng  Their  Students  Do 

Before  presenting  the  comparison  with  Applebee's  sample,  we 
will  give  information  about  the  amount  of  writing  our  teachers 
reported   in   their   classes  (Table  3.7). 


Insert  Table  3.7  about  here 

First-   they  claimed  to  teach  writing  in  95%  of  their  classes.  At 
the  time  of  the  survey,  96.9%  of  the  elementary  teachers  and  87% 
of  the  secondary  teachers  had  their  students  doing  in-class 
writing  and  59.8%  of  the  elementary  and  63.7%  of  the  secondary 
teachers  had  their  students  doing  out-of-class  writing.  Both 
groups  were  significantly  more  likely  to  assign  in-class  writing 
than  out  of  class  writing.     The  elementary  teachers   leaned  more 
strongly  in  the  direction  of     in-class  writing  than  the  secondary 
teachers  did,  and  the  secondary  teachers  had  their  students  doing 
significantly  more  at-home  writing  than  did  the  elementary 
teachers  . 


Table  3*7  also  shows  that  for  in-class  writing,  most  of  the 
teachers  (both  elementary  and  secondary)  had  their  students 
producing  one  page  pieces,   followed  by  a  substantial  number  also 
making  use  of  writing  for  copying  and  note-taking  and  next  a 
substantial   number  having  students  write  one-  to  two-  page 
pieces*     There  was  only  one  significant  difference  between 
secondary  and  elementary  teachers:     more  elementary  than 
secondary  teachers  had  their  students  writing  in-class  pieces  of 
one  page  or   less.  For  writing  to  be  doi.e  at  home,  the  pattern 
shifted  dramatically  toward  longer  works,   especially  for  the 
secondary  sample.    The  elementary  teachers  had  students  doing 
significantly  more  copying  and  note-taking  and  pieces  of  less 
than  one  page.     The  secondary  teachers  had  students  writing 
significantly  more  pieces  of  two  to  four  pages.     At  home  writing 
of  more  than  four  pages  was  occurring  for  relatively  few  students 
and  significantly  more  for  secondary  students  than  for  elementary 
students . 

Table  3.8  contains   the  comparison  with  Applebee's  sample. 


To  understand  the  comparison,  one  must  know  that  Applebee  asked 
his  teachers  whether  they  typically  or  occasionally  assigned 
pieces  of  writing  of  the   lengths  we  asked  about  (p.  56). 
Although  the  teachers  in  our  sample  reported  assigning  a  piece  of 
a  particular   length  at  the  time  of  the  survey,   this  assignment 
may  or  may  not  represent  their  typical  practice;  nevertheless,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that    across  the  sample  the  question 
elicited  some  sense  of  what  was  typical   for  the  group.  A 
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comparison  between  these  secondary  teachers  and  Applebee's 
secondary  English  teachers  was  made  since  95X  of  the  secondary 
teachers  in  our  survey  taught  English  and  since  the  English 
teachers  in  Applebee's  survey  proved  to  be  the  subset  of  his 
sample  that  taught  the  most  writing. 

The  first  set  of  paralleled  items  concerned  the  amount  of 
writing  that  teachers  assigned  to  students.     Applebee  found  that 
teachers  in  his  sample  required  little  extended  writing,  usually 
less  than  a  page.    We  hypothesized  that  at  least  our  secondary 
teachers  would  require  more.     This  comparison,    in  Table  3.8, 
shows  that  across  the  board,  our  teachers  assigned  more  writing 
than  Applebee's  English  teachers.     It   is   important  to  note  that 
in  Applebee's  sample,  the  English  teachers  assigned  the  most 
writing  of  any  of  the  teachers.     Applebee's  teachers  required 
significantly  more  writing  of  one  page  or  less  and  of  one  to  two 
pages.     In  contrast,  the  teachers   in  our  sample  required 
significantly  more  pieces  of  two  to  four  pages  and  of  over  four 
pages  . 

The  teachers  in  our  sample  also  gave  students  a  longer  time 
to  complete  their  writing,  on  the  average  5.03  days  for 

elementary  students,   and  5.21  days   for  secondary  students,  an 
insignificant  difference  across  the  two  groups   (t   =  .46  with  1 
degree  of  freedom).     Applebee  reported  that  teachers  in  his 
sample  expected  written  work  to  be  Comp  1  eTerf  Tn   ress  than"  a  wee*k' 
and  often  in  less  than  two  days  (p. 55). 

Overall,  the  teachers  in  our  sample  assigned  relatively  long 
pieces  of  writing,  assigned  them  often  and  gave  their  students 
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adequate  time  to  complete  them.     They  assigned  an  especially 
great  amount  of  in-class  writing. 
Their  Reasons  for  Teaching  Wr  i  t  i  ng 

We  wanted  to  study  why  teachers  teach  writing  both  to 
compare  our  s am  pie  to  Applebee's  and  to  understand  what  was 
behind   the  teachers  response.     What  were  the  goals  of  their 
instruction?    What  did  the  teacher  put  forth  as  the  kind  of 
writing  to  which  students  should  aspire?     What  set  of  values 
grounded  the  teachers'  responses?     Here  we  attempt  to  get  a 
national   picture  of  the  purposes  and  philosophies  that  undergird 
response  to  student  writing. 

One  of  the  questions  Applebee  developed  for  his  survey 
allowed  us  both  to  compare  our  sample  with  his  and  to  understand 
our   teachers'   reasons   for  teaching  writing.     The  question 
proposed  two  bi-polar  scales  that  contain  reasons  for  teaching 
writing.     The  first  scale  contrasted  teaching  writing  to  help 
students  transmit  information  with  teaching  writing  to  help 
students  understand  their  personal   experiences;  the  second  scale 
contrasted  teaching  writing  to  help  students  understand  concepts 
with  teaching  to  help  students  develop  skills.    The  two  scales 
were  refinements  of  the  work  of  Barnes  and  Shemilt  (1974)  who,  in 
a  study  of  British  teachers,   found  that  some  took  a  transmi  ss  ion 
view  of  the  writing  process  and  others  took  an  interpretat  ion 
view,    in  which  students  were  to   learn  through  the  act  of  writing. 
Applebee's  two-scaled  version  of  the  question  expanded  upon 
Barnes  and  Shemilt's  initial   sense  of  the  differing  reasons  for 
teach  ing   wr  i  t i  ng. 

A  list  of  items  that  make  up  the  two  poles  of  each  scale 
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f o  1  lows,  numbered  to  match  the  order  in  which  each  item  was 
presented  on  our  questionnaire: 
List  1 

Transmit  information: 

1.  help  students  remember  information 

3.  test  students'    learning  of  content 

5.  summarize  material  covered  in  class 

Persona  1  experience: 

2.  correlate  personal   experience  with  topic  studied 

4.  share  imaginative  experiences 

6.  allow  students  to  express  feelings 

List  2 

Understand  content 

7.  explore  material  not  covered  in  class 
9.  force  students  to  think  for  themselves 

10.  clarify  what  has  been  learned  by  applying  concepts  to  new 
situations 

De v  e 1  op  sk  i 1 1 s  : 

8.  practice  in  writing  mechanics 

11.  teach  proper  form  for  types  of  writing 

12.  test  students'  ability  to  express  themselves  clearly 

From  six  items  within  each  list—three  representing  each 
pole  —  the  teachers  were  asked  to  select  the  two  that  were  closest 
to  their  most  important  reasons  for  teaching  writing  and  the  two 
that  were  closest  to  their   least  important  reasons. 

For  the  analysis,   the  teachers'  responses  on  each  item  were 
converted  to  three-point  scales  which  indicated  the  possible 
combinations  of  checks  for  most  and  least  important  on  each  item. 
The  data  were  analyzed  first  to  see  if  the  factor  structure  that 
Applebee  found  would  hold  for  our  sample.     As  we  hypothesized  and 
as  Applebee  suggested,  "in  effective  instructional  contexts  the 
polarities  might  collapse:     that  most  effective  learning  of 
writing  skills  occurs  when  concepts  are  being  applied,  or  that 
subject-area  information  is  learned  best  when  applied  in  the 
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context  of  individual  experience"  (p.  72).     We,  thus,  did  not 
expect  to  find  the  two  bi-polar  scales  that  Applebee  found. 

For  the  elementary  sample,  teachers  clustered  into  six 
factors  and  did  not  respond  to  the  it ems  according  to  the 
hypothesized   contrasts   (Table  3.9). 

Insert  Table  3.9  about  here 
Rather,  they  created  contrasts  of  their  own,  most  of  which  were 
difficult  to  interpret.    They  seemed  to  do  just  what  Applebee 
suggested  expert  instructors  should  do.     Only  two  variables 
loaded  on  each  factor.     The  first  factor  (form  not  thought) 
indicates  that  those  who  teach  writing  to  teach  the  proper  forms 
do  not  teach  writing  to  force  thinking;  however,  both  groups  may 
have  had  students  apply  concepts  to  new  situations  and  both  may 
have  taught  writing  to  test  clear  expression.  The  second  factor 
(concepts  not  mechanics)     indicates  that  those  who  taught  writing 
primarily  to  have  students  apply  concepts  to  new  situations  did 
not  also  teach  so  that  the  students  will   practice  mechanics. 
Still,  the  group  may  or  may  not  have  taught  writing  to  teach 
proper  essay  form.     The  third  factor  (material)  contains  one 
variable  from  each  of  the  two  lists  and  groups  together  those 
teachers  who  taught  writing  to  have  students  explore  and 
summar i ze  material.     The  fourth  factor  (testing)  groups  together 
the  testers,   those  who  taught  writing  to  test  both  the  students' 
learning  of  content  and  their  ability  to  express  themselves 
clearly.     The  fifth  factor  (uses  of  personal  experience) 
contrasts  those  who  wanted  students  to  correlate  their  experience 
with  a  topic  with  those  who  wanted  students  to  share  imaginative 
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experiences.     The  last  factor  (expressing  feelings  not 
remembering   information)     indicates  that  those  who  taught  writing 
so  that  students  would  express  their  feelings  did  not  also  aim  to 
have  them  write  to  remember  information. 

Throughout,  information,  skill  development,  concept 
development,  and  the  relationship  to  personal  experience  are 
intertwined,  even  though  aspects  of  the  original  contrasts  that 
Applebee  found  do  hold  at  certain  points. 

For  the  secondary  sample,  the  teachers  for  whom  the  scales 
were  designed,  the  teachers  answered  more  similarly  to  those  in 
the  Applebee  sample  (Table  3.10). 


Insert  Table  3-10  about  here 


Nevertheless,  the  contrasts  are  much  weaker  than  those  Applebee 
found.     Our   teachers  created   four  rather  than  two  factors. 
Applebee's  first  vector  consisted  of  the  list  having  to  do  with  a 
stress  on  information  versus  a  stress  on  personal  experience. 
This  factor  is  the  weaker  second  vector  for  our  group;  further- 
more, two  of  its  six  items  did  not   load  on  the  factor:  testing 
content  and  sharing  imaginative  experiences.   For  our  teachers, 
the  distinction  between  stressing   information  and  personal 
experience  proved  considerably  weaker  than  it  did  for  Applebee's. 
Applebee's  second  vector,  the  first  in  this  analysis,  proved  more 
robust,  but  still  showed  two  of  the  original   it  ems  not  loading. 
Although  our  teachers  saw  their  mission  either  as  helping 
students  develop  skills  or  as  helping  them    understand  concepts, 
both  groups  had  students  write  so  that  they  could  test  students' 
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use  of  clear  expression,  and  both  groups  had  students  write  so 
that  the  students  would  learn  to  apply  concepts  to  new 
situations . 

To  better  understand  the  meaning  of  these  data,  we  examined 
the  percentage  of  the  sample  on  each  side  on  each  item.  Table 
3,11  indicates  that  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
agreed  on  the  primary  importance  of  teaching  writing  to  force 
students  to  think  for  themselves. 

Insert  Table  3,11  about  here 

The  elementary  teachers  also  aimed  to  use  writing  to  teach  their 
students  to  share  their  imaginative  experiences  and  express  their 
feelings.      The  secondary  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  also 
taught  writing  to  help  their  students  correlate  their  experiences 
with  the  topics  being  studied,  and  like  their  elementary 
counterparts,  emphasized  allowing  students  to  express  their 
feelings.    The  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  also  differed  in 
their  emphasis  on  testing  content,  and  differed  somewhat  in  their 
stress  on  having  students  write  to  express  their  feelings, 
explore  material  not  covered  in  class,  and  practice  writing 
mechanics . 

Table  3.11  dramatically  shows  that  Applebee's  secondary 
English  teachers  seemed  to  have  a  different  set  of  values  from 
the  secondary  teachers  sampled  here,  placing  significantly  more 
stress  on  writing  mechanics  and  writing  as  testing  and 
significantly  less  stress  on  writing  as  thinking,  as  clarifying 
concepts,  and  as  relating  ideas  to  personal  feelings  and 
exper  iences . 
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Most  of  the  teachers  In  our  study  aimed  to  teach  writing  tj> 
force  their  students  to  think  for  therosel ves.    Teachers  then 
wanted  students  to  understand  their  personal  experiences,  and  to 
connect  those  experiences  to  their  learning.    Writing  became 
mostly  a  tool  for  making  learning  meaningful  to  the  individual, 
for  making  the  connections  between  the  self  and  the  academic 
world,  and  for  creating  pieces  of  art.    Writing  as  an  art  form, 
as  a  way  of  sharing  imaginative  experiences,  although  valued  at 
the  secondary  level,  was  most  valued  at  the  elementary  level. 
The  Teachers'  V  iews  about  Response  to  Writing  and  Other  C 1 assroom 


Having  established  that  the  teachers  in  our  sample  taught 
more  writing  and  that  they  had  broader  views  about  why  they 
taught  writing  than  Applebee's  secondary  sample  and  understanding 
that  underlying  their  response  was  a  goal  of  teaching  their 
students  to  think,  we  analysed  their  views  about  the  types  of 
response  to  student  writing  that  they  saw  as  most  and  least 
effective  in  helping  students  learn.    We  also  examined  other 
related  classroom  practices  that  they  found  most  and  least 
effective  in  teaching. 
Sea  1 i ng  Procedure 

The  remaining  questions  on  the  teacher  surveys  were  first 
grouped  into  clusters  of  related  items.  Then  statistical  tests  of 
reliability  were  performed  on  each  cluster  to  see  if  the 
respondents  answered  the  questions  in  the  cluster  in  similar 
ways.     If  they  did,  then  the  group  of  items  forms  a  scale.  The 
original  clusters  that  we  tested  for  scaling  consisted  of  those 
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questions  that  were  of  the  same  type  conceptual  ly-types  of 
response  given  during  the  writing  process,  types  of  response 
given  once  a  piece  is  complete,  types  of  respondents,  teaching 
techniques,  types  of  writing  included  in  the  curriculum. 

By  looking  at  the  reliability  of  the  teachers'  answers  on 
these  clusters  of  related  questions,  we  can  tell  whether  the 
group  of  teachers  tended  to  answer  the  group  of  questions 
similarly.    In  other  words,  the  items  will  form  a  reliable  scale 
if  teachers  who  circled  very  helpful  on  one  question  would  tend 
to  agree  with  one  another  in  their  answer  for  the  next,  and  so  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  questions  on  the  scale.    If  a  scale  holds 
together,  that  is  if  the  respondents  answer  the  items  reliably, 
then  we  can  conclude  that  there  is  agreement  in  the  field  about 
the  helpfulness  or  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  set  of  items. 
If  a  scale  does  not  hold  together,  there  is  disagreement.  Lack  of 
agreement  can  occur  because  teachers  Interpret  questions 
differently;  such  questions  then  would  be  asking  something 
different  of  different  teachers  and  would  not  be  good  items. 
Alternatively,  lack  of  agreement  might  occur  because  there  is 
genuine  disagreement  in  the  field  about  the  relative  helpfulness 
of  certain  techniques. 

Besides  showing  when  the  survey  participants  agreed  with  one 
another,  the  scaling  procedure  helps  simplify  the  data.  If  the 
teachers  responded  to  a  group  of  items  consistently,  then  if  we 
want  to  measure  the  effect  of  other  variables,  say  amount  of 
teaching  experience,  on  the  response  to  items  on  the  scale,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  each  individual   item  separately. 
Rather,  the  same  trends  would  hold  for  al  1  items  on  a  scale. 
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The  scaling  was  performed  in  several   steps.    First,  items 
that  had  been  grouped  together  in  the  design  of  the  survey  were 
clustered.     Items  that  could  be  found  on  both  forms  of  the 
teacher  questionnaire  were  scaled  for  the  entire  group  of 
teachers,  for  the  elementary  sample,  and  for  the  secondary 
sample.     The  analyses  showed  that  the  elementary  and  secondary 
samples  differed  on  only  one  scale;  thus,  the  results  will  be 
presented  for  the  entire  group  except  for  that  one  scale. 

Scales  will  be  considered  reliable  when  the  alpha 
coefficient  approximates     .60.     A  corrected  item-total 
correlation  of  above  +.2  and  below  -.2  indicates  that  an  item 
fits  on  a  scale. 

Before  computing  the  scales,  we  substituted  the  means  for 
missing  data.-     Otherwise,   if  a  respondent  did  not  answer  one  item 
on  the  scale,  the  case  would  have  been  dropped  and  al  1  of  that 
respondents  answers  for  other  items  would  have  been  eliminated 
from   cons  iderat  ion. 
Response:     Scales       2^  anji  3 

Dur        the  Process:     Scale  I.     The  first  scaling  was 
performed  on  a  set  of  it  ems  on  the  questionnaire  having  to  do 
with  the  types  of  response  to  writing  that  the  teachers  gave  and 
how  effective  they  found  different  types  of  response.  Within 
that  set  was  a  group  of  questions  about  response  during  the 
writing  process,  response  after  a  piece  of  writing  is  complete, 
and  response  from  different  sources  —  the  teacher,   parents,  peers, 
and  the  like.     The  firs'   scales  checked  for  consistent  trends  in 
how  the  teachers  answered  these  sets  of  items.     These  items  were 
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grouped  in  the  following  combinations: 

1 ♦     Helpfulness  of  response  during  the  writing  process  (Ql 
TO  Q IE)  1 

2.     Helpfulness  of  response  after  the  writing  is  completed 
(Q2  TO  Q2E) 

3*     Helpfulness  of  response  from  different  respondents  (Q3 
TO  Q3E) 

4.  Helpfulness  of  response  (Ql  TO  Q3E) 

5.  Helpfulness  of  response  during  and  after  the  writing 
process  (Ql  TO  Q2E) 

Table  3,12  gives  the  item-total  correlations  first  for  a 
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Insert  Table  3.12  about  here 
containing  those  items  having  to  do  with  the  helpfulness  of 
response  during  the  process  (Ql   to  Q1E).     For  this  first  scale, 
item-total  correlations  can  be  found  in  the  next  to  the  last 
column  on  Table  3.12.     Only  Ql,  Ql A,  and  QIC  have  item-total 
correlations  over  .20.     The  scale  alpha  is  low,  .45.     When  the 
three  items  with  high  correlations  were  scaled,  the  alpha  rose  to 

.52,  still  quite  low.  QIC,  concerning  the  helpfulness  of  peer 
response  groups,  had  a  correlation  of  .29  with  the  other  items, 
but  when  it  was  dropped  from  the  scale,  the  scale  alpha  rose  from 

.52  to  .62.     Thus,  the  best  scale,   in  the  final   column  of  Table 
3.12,  contains  only  Ql,  the  general  question  about  the 
helpfulness  of  response  during  the  process,  and  Ql A,  the  question 
about  the  helpfulness  of  individual  conferences.     For  this  scale, 
scale  mean  is  7.41,   the  scale  variance  is  .82,   and  the  standard 
dev  iat  ion ,  .91. 
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The  scaling  for  this  group  of  items,  asking  about  in-process 
response,  shows  that  the  teachers  agreed  only  about  the 
helpfulness  of  general   response  and  conferences.     The  means  for 
these  items  on  Table  3.12  shows  that  both  were  considered 
extremely  helpful   (3.71  on  a  4-point  scale,  with  4  being  the  most 
helpful).     The  teachers  disagreed  somewhat  about  the  helpfulness 
of  peer  response  groups,  and  a  great  deal  about  the  helpfulness 
of  written  comments,  grades,  and  student  self-assessments. 
Overall,  there  was  substantial  disagreement  among  the  teachers 
with  respect  to  how  helpful   they  found  different  types  of 
response  during  the  writing  process. 

Ironically,  the  teachers  reported  that  response  during  the 
writing  process  was  significantly  more  helpful  to  students  than 
response  after  a  piece  of  writing  was  finished.     The  general 
question  asking  about  response  during  the  writing  process  is 
compared  to  the  parallel  question  asking  about  the  helpfulness  of 
response  to   final    versions.   (Table  3.13). 

Insert  Table  3.13  about  here 

Af ter  Writing:     Seal e  2.     In  contrast  to  the  disagreement 
about  the  helpfulness  about  different  types  of  response  during 
the  process,  the  teachers  were  consistent  in  their  feelings  about 
the  relative  helpfulness  of  different  types  of  response  once  a 
piece  of  writing  was  complete  (Table  3.14). 

Insert  Table  3.14  about  here 

All   the  items  concerning  response  to  finished  writing  scale  well; 
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none  has  a  low  corrected  item-total  correlation.    The  scale  alpha 
is    .67,  the  mean  is  18.85,  the  variance  is  7.58,  and  the 
standard  deviation   is  2.75. 

Paired  t-tests  show  the  significance  of  the  differences  in 
the  means  of  the  items  on  the  scale.     Figure  3.1  schematizes  the 
hierarchy  the  teachers  gave  to  the  different  types  of  response  to 
final  versions. 


Insert  Figure  3.1  about  here 


The  teachers  believed  that  the  most  effective  response  came  in 
individual,  teacher-led  conferences  and  peer  groups,  followed  by 
student  self  assessments  (which  they  considered  significantly 
less  helpful  than  conferences  but  not  significantly  less  helpful 
than  peer  groups).     These  were  followed  at  a  significant  distance 
by  teachers1  written  comments,  with  grades  coming  last* 

Responder:     Scale  3.    The  teachers  also  agreed  about  who 
provided  the  most  helpful   response  (Table  3.15),  with  all  items 
seal ing. 


Insert  Table  3.15  about  here 

The  scale  alpha  is  .69,  the  mean  is  19.60,  the  variance  is  5.36, 
and  the  standard  deviation  is  2.32. 

Matched  pair  t-tests  of  the  items  on  the  scale  (Figure  3.2) 


Insert  Figure  3.2  about  here 

show  that  the  teachers  found  themselves  the  most  helpful 
responders  to  their  students1  writing.     Next  came  classmates. 
Then  came  other  teachers.  And  last  were  parents  and  other  adults, 
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Rescal  inqs.    Items  from  these  first  three  scales  were 
combined  to  determine  whether  the  scales  could  be  made  stronger, 
to  see  if  these  it  ems  scaled  more  reliably  on  a  larger  scale. 
Combining  all  items  having  to  do  with  the  helpfulness  of  response 
(the  first  column  on  Table  3.16)  yields  an  alpha  of    .69,  a  scale 
mean  of  56.80,  a  variance  of  24.84,  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
5.0. 

Insert  Table  3.16  about  here 

Combining  onl^  those  items  having  to  to  with  the  helpfulness  of 
response  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  process  (the  second  column 
on  Table  3.16)  yields  an  alpha  of  .60,  a  scale  mean  of  37.20,  a 
variance  of  14.05,  and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.75.  Although 
the  alphas  for  the  combined  scales  are  higher  than  for  the 
separate  scales,  the  change  is  about  what  would  be  expected  with 
additional  items.    Thus,  the  boost  is  not  significant  enough  to 
justify  combining  the  scales  in  either  combination.     Further,  for 
both  rescal ings  some  items  show  low  corrected  item-total 
correlations.    The  types  of  in-process  response,  response  to 
final  versions,  and  the  responder  indeed  formed  separate, 
independent  sets  of  items;  the  teachers  saw  them  as  different 
from  one  another. 

After  eliminating  the  scales  in  Table  3.16,  we  were  left 
with  three  scales  for  response  to  student  writing  (Tables  3.12, 
3.14,  and  3.15). 

Jj£es  of  Writing  Taught:     E lementary  Teacher  Scale 

The  next  scales  center  around  questions  asking  about  the 
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amount  of  focus  on  different  types  of  writing  in  the  curriculum 
(QUA  to  11G  on  the  Elementary  Questionnaire  and  12A  to  G  on  the 
Secondary  Questionnaire—Appendix  3),     For  these  items,  no  scale 
could  be  formed  for  the  entire  teacher  group.     It  seemed 
reasonable  that  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  would  teach 
writing  in  different  configurations;  thus,  these  items  were 
scaled  for  each  sample,  separately. 

Table  3.17  shows  the  scale  for  the  elementary  sample. 

Insert  Table'  3,17  about  here 

If  all  types  of  writing  are  included  in  the  scale,  the  item- 
total  correlations  (the  first  column  of  item-total  correlations 
on  Table  3.17)  show  that  several  types  have  low  correlations, 
that  is,  do  not  scale  well.     The  alpha  is  only  .45,    A  rescaling 
with  only  those  types  of  writing  with  high  correlations 
(correspondence,  personal  experience,  and  discovery)  only  has  an 
alpha  of  .36,  but  if  writing  for  oneself  is  added,  the  alpha 
rises  to  .48.    Thus,  the  revised  version  of  the  scale  for  the 
elementary  teachers  includes  items  A,  B,  C,  and  E  (the  last 
column  on  Table  3.17).     The  new  scale  has  an  alpha  of  .48,   a  mean 
of  8.52  a  variance  of  4.79,  and  a  standard  deviation  of  2.19.  It 
seems  that  the  elementary  teachers  teach  personal  types  of 
writing  in  essentially  the  same  proportions.    However,  beyond 
personal  writing,  they  did  not  agree  about  what  else  they 
emphasized.     Even  for  this  scale  of  personal  writing,  the  alpha 
of  only  .45  shows  that  the  agreement  level   is  not  terribly 
strong . 

The  secondary  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  agree  on 
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the  types  of  writing  they  taught   (Table  3.18). 

Insert  Table  3.18  about  here 

The  scale  alpha  is  only  .29.     Other  combinations  of  these  items 
did  not  scale  any  better.     Those  secondary  teachers  likely  to 
emphasize  one  type  of  writing  were  not  necessarily  likely  to 
emphas  i  ze  another. 
Teaching  Techniques:     Scale  4^ 

The  final   set  of  items  concerns  how  often  these  teachers 
used  different  types  of  teaching  activities  (Questions  15  TO  27 
on  the  Elementary  Questionnaire  and  16  TO  28  on  the  Secondary 
Questionnaire   in  Appendix  3). 

When  this  entire  set  of  items  is  grouped  together,  Q22  and 
Q23  show  low  item-total  correlations  (the  next  to  the  last  column 
on  Tab  1 e  3.19). 

Insert  Table  3.19  about  here 

Oeleting  Q22,  the  frequency  of  marking  all   problems  on  final 
pieces  of  writing,     raises  the  scale  alpha  from  .61  to  .62;  also 
deleting  Q23,  the  frequency  of  assigning  grades  on  final  pieces 
of  writing,  raises  the  alpha  to  .65;  and  also  deleting  Q25,  the 
frequency  of  sequencing  assignments,   raises  the  alpha  to  .69. 
Thus,  for  the  revised  scale,  we  delete  those  three  inconsistent 
items.     The  revised  scale  has  a  mean  of  31.81,  a  variance  of 
15.05,   and  a  standard  deviation  of  3.88.     The  teachers  agreed 
about  the  relative  freque*  ~y  of  use  of  other  classroom 
techn iques  . 
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Another  Look  at  Teach  i  ng  Techn  iques  and  Response:     Scales  5 x  6 , 
and  7^ 

After  completing  the  initial   scaling,  we  grouped  together 
all  questions  having  to  do  with  teacher,  peer,  and  s  e  1  f  - 
response--both  the  perceived  helpfulness  and  the  frequency  of 
use.     This  regrouping   led  to  three  new  scales,  containing 
combinations  of  it  ems  from  other  scales.     The  new  scales  are: 

1.  Teacher  r espon se- -wr i t t en  comments  and  grades  (QIC,  Q10t 
Q2C,  Q20,  Q22,  Q23)  (Table  3.20) 

2.  Peer  response  (Q18,   Q28,   Q3A,   Q20)   (Table  3.21) 

3.  Self-response  by  the  writer  (Q1E,   Q2E)  (Table  3.22) 
Teacher  Responder :     Scale  5.     Table  3.20  shows  the  scale  for 

teachers'   written  responses. 


Insert  Table  3.20  about  here 

Other  items  having  to  do  with  teacher  response  did  not  fit  on 
this   scale.     The  scale  alpha  is  .70,   the  mean   is  14.42,  the 
variance  is  12.06,   and  the  standard  deviation  is  3.47. 

Peer  Responder :     Scale  6.     Table  3.21  shows  the  scale  for 
peer  groups. 


Insert  Table  3.21  about  here 


The  alpha  is  .66,  the  scale  mean  13.19,  the  variance  4.39  and  the 
standard   dev  iation  2.10. 

Writer  Responder :     Scale  7_.     Table  3.22  shows  the  scale  for 
se 1 f  -response. 


Insert  Table  3.22  about  here 
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Here  the  alpha  is  .53,  the  scale  mean  is  6*48,   the  variance  is 
L42,   and   the  standard  deviation  is  1.19.     The  alpha  is 
relatively  weak. 
Summary  of  Teacher  Scales 

In  the  end  there  were  seven  scales  for  the  teacher 
quest  i  onna  i  res : 

SCALE   1  -  -RESPONSE  DURING  THE  PROCESS  —  TABLE  3.12 

SCALE  2  -  -RE  SPONSE  AFTER  WRITING  —  TABLE  3.14 

SCALE   3  — RESPONDER  —  TABLE  3.15 

SCALE  4  — TEACHING  TECHNIQUES- -TABLE  3.19 

SCALE   5- -TEACHER  RESPONDER  — TABLE  3.20 

SCALE  6- -PEER  RESPONDER- -TABLE  3.21 

SCALE   7  — WRITER  RESPONDER  — TA8LE  3.22 
An  eighth  scale  holds  for  the  elementary  sample  only  and  has  to 
do  with   the  types  of  writing  taught  (Table  3.17). 

At  the  completion  of  the  seal  i  ng  ,  the  only  item  on  the 
teacher  questionnaires  that  did  not  form  a  scale  with  any  other 
was  Q25,  having  to  do  with  the  sequencing  of  assignments. 

Table  3.23  summarizes  the  scale  alphas,  scale  means, 
standard  deviations,  and  variance,   and  the  mean  of  the  average 
"item"  and   the  average  standard  deviation. 


Scale  Corre 1  at  ions 

A  Pearson  Product  Moment  test  of  correlation  showed  the 
correlations  across  the  seven  scales.     If  the  scales  proved 
highly  correlated,  they  would  not  be  separate.     It  was  expected 


Insert  Tab  1 e  3.23  about  here 
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that  there  would  only  be  sizable  correlations  between  those 
scales  with  overlapping  it  ems  (scale  1  or  2  or  4  and  scale  5; 
scale  1  or  2  or  3  or  4  and  scale  6;  scale  1  or  2  and  scale  7). 
For  this  analysis,  the  means  were  not  substituted  for  missing 
data,  since  the  scales  had  been  formed.     Table  3.24  shows  the 
correlations. 


Insert  Table  3.24  about  here 


The  scales  proved  relatively  independent.    For  the  scales 
with  overlapping  items,  the  correlations  ranged  from  a  low  of 

.065  between  scales  of  4  and  5  to  a  high  of    .514  between  scales 
4  and  6.    For  the  scales  without  overlap,  the  two  most  highly 
correlated  were  2  and  3  with  a  correlation  of  .27  2  and  scales  6 
and  7  at  .325. 

The  Secondary  Students'  Views  about  Response  to  their  Writing  and 

Other  C 1 assroom  Practices. 

The  items  on  the  student  questionnaire  also  were  divided 
into  scales,  and  the  reliability  of  the  items  determined. 
The  Writing  Students  Do:    Scale  J[ 

The  first  scale  contains  two  items  that  are  different  ways 
of  asking  students  whether  the  students  felt  that  they  wrote  a 
lot  in  the  class  of  the  survey  teacher  (Table  3.25). 


Insert  Table  3.25  about  here 

The  means  for  these  items  indicate  that  students  consistently 
felt  that  they  did  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  this  class.  The 
scale  alpha  is  .52,  the  mean  is  6.86,  variance  is  1.63,  and  the 
standard  deviat,  1.28. 
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Opinions  about  Response:    Seal es  2  and  3 

The  next  group  of  items  concerns  how  students  perceive 
different  types  of  response  to  their  writing. 

OuHng  and  After  Writing;     Scale  2.    The  secondary  students 
were  more  consistent  than  their  teachers  in  their  sense  of  the 
helpfulness  of  different  types  of  response  both  during  and  after 
the  writing  process.    The  most  reliable  scale  for  the  students 
included  their  answers  to  questions  having  to  do  with  response 
both  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  writing  process  (Table  3.26). 

Insert  Table  3.26  about  here 

When  items  having  to  do  with  response  during  the  writing  process 
(Q28)  were  scaled  separately,  the  alpha  was  .69  and  when  response 
to  completed  writings  (Q29)  was  scaled  separately,  the  alpha  was 
.71.     The  scale  of  the  combined  items  in  Table  3.25  has  an  alpha 
of    .80,  a  significant  enough  boost  to  justify  a  single  scale. 
The  scale  mean  is  33.33,  the  scale  variance  is  63.11,  and  the 
standard  deviation  is  7.94. 

The  students  had  a  different  hierarchy  of  values  than  their 
teachers.    A  comparison  of  the  means  for  the  items  on  the  student 
scale  shows  that  the  students  consistently  found  some  types  of 
response  more  helpful  than  others  (Figure  3.3). 

Insert  Figure  3.3  about  here 

Unlike  their  teachers,  the  students  preferred  written  comments  at 
the  end  of  the  process  significantly  more  than  any  other  type  of 
response.    They  next  preferred  individual  conferences  during  the 
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process.    Then  they  preferred  grades  on  their  final  versions, 
conferences  on  their  final  versions,  and  comments  written  by 
their  teacher  on  their  drafts.    Significantly  less  helpful,  they 
said,  were  responses  from  their  peers  on  their  drafts,  followed 
by  responses  from  their  peers  on  their  final  versions.    They  did 
not  find  their  sel f -assessments  particularly  helpful  either 
during  the  process  or  at  the  end.    And  significantly  less  helpful 
still  were  grades  during  the  process. 

Unlike  their  teachers,  secondary  students  found  response 
after  finishing  writing  significantly  more  helpful  than  response 
during  the  process  (Table  3.27). 

Insert  Table  3.27  about  here 

Responder:    Scale  3.    The  next  scale  has  to  do  with  who  the 
students  found  the  most  helpful  responders  (Table  3.28). 

Insert  Table  3.28  about  here 

This  scale  has  an  alpha  of  .80,  a  scale  mean  of  17.58,  a  scale 
variance  of  35.79,  and  a  scale  standard  deviation  of  5.98. 

A  comparison  of  the  means  of  the  items  shows  that  the 
secondary  students  agreed  with  their  teachers  (see  Figure  ..2) 
about  who  the  most  helpful  responders  were,  except  that  they 
valued  their  parents'  comments  more  than  their  teachers  did. 
They  placed  their  parents  third,  after  classmates  and  before 
other  teachers  and  other  adults  (Figure  3.4). 

Insert  Figure  3.4  about  here 
Types  of  Wr itingi    Seal e  4 
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Unlike  their  teachers,  the  students  had  a  consistent  sense 
of  the  types  of  writing  they  were  producing.    With  the  exception 
of  report  writing,  the  types  of  items  formed  •  single  scale. 
(Table  3.29). 

Insert  Table  3.29  about  here 

The  scale  « 1 ph«  *%  .63,  the  me*n  is  11.30,  the  scale  variance 
18.73,  and  the  standard  deviation  is  4.33.    014,  about  short 
report  writing,  had  an  item-total  correlation  of  only  .14  with 
the  rest  of  the  scale,  and  if  it  were  included,  would  have 
dropped  the  scale  alpha  to  .61. 

Paired  T-tests  on  the  means  for  this  scale  (Figure  3.5} 
indicate  that  across  the  sample,  the  students  said  they  wrote 
mostly  analytic  essays. 

Insert  Figure  3.5  about  here 

They  reported  next  most  frequently  writing  fiction  and  personal 
experience  essays.    They  reported  writing  significantly  less 
frequently  to  explore  ideas.    Less  frequent  still  was 
correspondence  wi»h  the  teacher,  and  least  frequent  of  all  was 
writing  journals  for  themselves. 
Teaching  Techniques:    Sea les  5  and  6 

The  next  scales  have  to  do  with  the  amounts  of  different 
types  of  writing  activities  that  students  engaged  in  as  part  of 
the  class,  including  the  amounts  of  types  of  response.  These 
activities  are,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  to  the  teacher 
questions  about  teaching  techniques. 
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Techniques:    Scale  5.    The  first  scale  subsumes  most 
classroom  activities  (Table  3.30). 

Insert  Table  3.30  about  here 

AH  Hems  asking  about  the  frequency  of  different  teaching 
techniques  form  this  scale,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Hems 
concerning  topic  assignment.    The  scale  without  those  Hems  has 
an  alpha  of  .71,  a  mean  of    29.53,  a  scale  variance  of  25.72,  and 
a  scale  standard  deviation  of  5.07. 

Although  022  (which  asks  how  often  the  teacher  gives  grades 
on  final  versions  of  the  student's  writing),  only  has  a 
correlation  of  .19  on  the  final  scale,  1t  is  included  because  the 
scale  alpha  is  not  raised  by  removing  It.    The  Hem  probably  docs 
not  scale  well  because  there  1s  so  little  variance  1n  the 
responses  to  It.  Students  perceived  that  grades  were  universally 
given  by  their  teachers  on  completed  versions  of  their  writing. 

The  means  show  that  generally  the  students  also  reported 
that  their  teachers  almost  always  wrote  comments  on  their 
completed  writing.    They  also  reported  a  high  frequency  of  their 
teachers'  writing  comments  on  what  was  strong  as  well  as  what  was 
weak  in  their  writing.    Their  teachers  also  held  class 
discussions  about  top'cs  before  they  wrote.    Least  frequent  was 
their  teachers'  informing  them  about  an  audience.  Other 
techniques  between  the  extremes,  in  order  of  frequency  from  high 
to  low,  were:    student  talk  during  the  writing  process,  teacher 
talk  during  the  writing  process,  teacher  talk  about  completed 
writings,  teachers'  written  comments  during  the  process,  student 
talk  about  completed  writing. 
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Topic:     ScaJ_e  6.    The  separate  scale  concerning  techniques 
of  topic  assignment  showed  that  if  a  student  reported  that  the 
teacher  assigned  the  topic,  the  student  did  not  claim  to  create 
the  topic  (Table  3.31). 


Insert  Table  3.31  about  here 

The  correlation  is  .75,  the  scale  mean  is  5.42,   the  scale 
variance  is  .74,   and  the  scale  standard  deviation  is  .86.  2 
Another  look  at  Teaching  Techniques  and  Response:     Seal es  7^  8^ 
and  9 

The  next  scales  combine  items  having  to  do  with  the 
helpfulness  of  certain  types  of  response  and  the  frequency  with 
which  the  students  receive  the  response. 

Teacher  Response:     Seal e         The  first  set  of  items  concerns 
response   from  the  teacher   (Table  3.32). 


Insert  Table  3.32  about  here 

The  alpha  is  .77,   the  scale  mean  is  35.88,   the  scale 
variance  is  48.52,  and  the  scale  standard  deviation  is  6.97.  The 
students  agreed  that  comments  from  their  teachers  written  on 
their  final   versions  were  the  most  helpful  and  most  frequent  type 
of  teacher  response.     In  these  comments  their  teachers  almost 
always  rated  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses.     The  frequency  and 
helpfulness  scores  match.     Students  also  found  conferences  with 
their  teacher  during  the  process  to  be  helpful.    They  reported 
that  their  teachers  held  conferences  somewhat  frequently,  and 
they  perceived  them  to  be  extraordinarily  helpful. 


Peer  Response:     Scale         The  next  set  of  items  has  to  do 

with  the  helpfulness  and  frequency  of  student  response  (Table 
3.33) . 

Insert  Table  3-33  about  here 

Students  reported  that  peer  response  was  used  often  but  that  it 
was  only  somewhat  helpful.     They  preferred  this  type  of  response 
during  the  process  and  found  that  it  occurred  most  frequently 
then.     The  scale  alpha  is  .76,   the  scale  mean  is  13.41,  the 
varianc*   13.82,   and  the  standard  deviation  3.72. 

Se 1 f-Response:     Scale  9.    Two  items  form  a  scale  about  the 
helpfulness  of  self-response,  which  was  seen  as  relatively 
unhelpful   at  any  point  during  writing  (Table  3.34). 

Insert  Table  3.34  about  here 

The  alpha  is  .76,  the  scale  mean  is  4.18,  the  scale  variance  is 
6.67,   and  the  scale  standard  deviation   is  2.58. 
Summary  of  Student  Scales 

In  the  end,  there  were  nine  scales  for  the  students: 

SCALE  1  -  -AMOUNT  OF  WR I T I NG - -TABLE  3.25 

SCALE  2--RESP0NSE  DURING  AND  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  PROCESS- 
TABLE  3.26 
SCALE   3--RESP0NDER--TABLE  3.28 
SCALE  4-  -TYPES  OF  WR I T I NG - -TABLE  3.29 
SCALE  5- -CLASSROOM  ACT  I  V  I T  I  E S - -TA BLE  3.30 
SCALE  6--T0PIC  ASS IGNMENT- -TABLE  3.31 
SCALE   7- -TEACHER  RESPONDER--TABLE  3.32 
SCALE  8-  -PEER  RESPONDER- -TABLE  3.33 
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SCALE  9--WRITER  RESPONDS  TO  SELF- -TABLE  3.34 
Only  three  items  on  the  student  questionnaire  did  not  fit  into 
any  scale:     Q3,  Qi4,  and  Q22.    Q3,  which  concerned  the  amount  of 
writing  students  did,     had  a  different  number  of  categories  from 
the  other  related  items  which  formed  scale  I;  therefore,  this 
item  could  not  be  considered  parallel  to  the  others.    Q14  asked 
the  students  about  how  often  they  wrote  short  repor ts--book 
reports,  news  reports  or  short  research  reports*     It  is  unclear 
why  this  item  did  not  fit  on  scale  4.    Q22  asked  the  students  how 
often  they  received  grades  on  their  completed  writings.  There 
was  probably  not  enough  variance  in  the  responses  to  this  item  to 
allow  it  to  scale;  76. 4%  of  the  students  responded  that  they 
"almost  always"  received  grades  on  completed  writings. 

Table  3.35  summarizes  the  alphas,  the  scale  mean,  standard 
deviation  and  variance,  and  the  mean  MitemM  score  and  "item11 
standard  dev  iation. 

Insert  Table  3.35  about  here 

Scale  Correl ations 

A  Pearson  Product  Moment  test  of  correlation  showed  that  the 
nine  scales  for  the  student  questionnaire  were  relatively 
uncorrelated    (Table  ^3.36). 

Insert  Table  3.36  about  here 

However,  the  student  scales  show  higher  correlations  than  the 
teacher  scales  (see  Table  3.24).  Scales  1  through  6  contained  no 
overlapping  items.     Of  these,  scales  4  and  6  were  least  highly 
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correlated  at    •07t  but  3  and  5,  the  most  highly  correlated,  were 
at  .53.    For  those  scales  containing  overlapping  items,  the 
correlations  rose  as  high  as  .86  between  scales  5  and  8. 

Inf 1 uences  on  Scales 
The  next  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  examine  whether  any 
variables  influenced  how  the  teachers  and  students  responded  to 
the  items  on  the  questionnaire.    Since  the  respondents  answered 
the  items  on  a  scale  in  a  similarly  patterned  way9  we  examined 
whether  the  different  variables  influenced  the  scale  means  rather 
than  each  individual  item  mean.    For  these  analyses,  means  were 
not  substituted  for  missing  data. 
Teachers 

The  teachers1  personal  characteristics  of  gender,  teaching 
experience,  and  age  were  tested  for  their  influence  on  how  the 
teachers  responded  to  the  items  on  the  seven  teacher  scales. 
Also,  aspects  of  their  teaching  situation  were  examined:  the 
grade  they  taught,  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  students,  the 
geographical  region  of  their  school,  the  setting  of  the  school 
(urban,  rural,  etc.),  and  the  size  of  the  school.    When  there 
were  only  two  levels  of  a  variable,  as  was  the  case  with  gender, 
a  t-test  was  used  to  test  the  differences  in  the  scale  means  for 
the  two  levels  of  the  variable.    When  there  were  more  than  two 
levels,  as  was  the  case  with  the  remaining  teacher  variables,  an 
ANOVA  was  run  and  an  F-test  computed.    The  average  item  means  for 
the  different  levels  of  the  variables  can  be  compared  to  the 
average  item  mean  for  each  scale  reported  on  Table  3.23. 

Gender.     In  the  case  of  gender,  t-tests  showed  that  for 
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scales  4  (teaching  techniques)  and  7  (self-response),  the  teacher 
gender  made  a  difference  in  how  the  teachers  responded  to  the 
items  on  the  scales  (Table  3.37). 

Insert  Table  3.37  about  here 

On  the  whole,  the  average  item  means  show  that  the  femal  e 
teachers  reported  more  frequent  use  of  different  teaching 
techniques  and  thought  student  self-response  more  important  than 
did  their  male  counterparts. 

Teaching  Experience.  The  variable,  teaching  experience,  was 
recoded  into  five  categories:  five  years  or  less,  6  to  10  years, 
ii  to  15  years,  16  to  20  years,  and  over  20  years.  The  amount  of 
teaching  experience  affected  responses  only  on  scale  4:  teaching 
techniques   (Table  3.38). 

Insert  Table  3.38  about  here 

The  means  for  each  of  the  categories  show  that  the  more 
experience  teachers  had,  the  more  teaching  techniques  they  used, 
until  teachers  had  20  or  more  years  of  experience.  At  that  point 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  different  techniques  (Table 
3.39)  . 

Insert  Table  3.39  about  here 

Age.    The  variable  age,  like  experience,  was  recoded  into 
five  categories:     under  29,  30  to  39,  40  to  49,  50  to  59,  over 
60.    This  variable  affected  answers  on  scale  4,  teaching 
techniques,  and  scale  6,  peer  response  (Table  3.40). 
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Insert  Table  3.40  about  here 

For  scale  4,  this  time  the  relationship  was  linear,  the  older  the 
respondent,  the  higher  the  scale  mean  (Table  3.41). 


Insert  Table  3.41  about  here 

Table  3.39  also  shows  the  trends  for  scale  6,  peer  response. 
Again  the  item  mean  for  the  scale  shows  a  steady  rise  with 
teacher  age  which  levels  off  after  age  40. 

Grade  Level .    We  next  examined  the  response  patterns  for 
teachers  who  taught  different  grade  levels  (K-3,  4-6,  7-9,  10- 
12).    In  the  cases  when  teachers  taught  more  than  one  grade  level 
and  the  grades  spanned  the  categories,  the  teachers  were  placed 
where  they  taught  the  most  students;  when  that  proved  impossible 
to  determine,  their  responses  were  treated  as  missing  data. 
Table  3.42  shows  that  the  grade  level  taught  influenced  responses 
on  three  scales:    4,  5,  and  6. 


Insert  Table  3.42  about  here 

The  means  for  the  different  grade  levels  on  these  scales  are 
reported   in  Table  3.43. 


Insert  Table  3.43  about  here 


On  scale  4,  teaching  techniques,  teachers  of  grades  4  to  6  used 
the  techniques  more  than  the  other  groups.    Teacher  response 
(scale  5)  was  valued  more  and  used  more  as  the  grade  level  of  the 
students  increased.     Peer  response  was  used  most  and  was  found 
most  helpful  by  teachers  of  the  4-6  grade  range,  above  the 
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average  for  the  scale;  it  was  used  least  and  found  least  helpful 
by  those  teaching  K-3  and  10-12,  below  the  average  for  the  scale. 
The  teachers  of  grades  7-9  used  peer  response  an  average  amount 
and  found  it  helpful   an  average  amount. 

Student  Socioeconomic  Status.     The  next  F-tests  examine 
whether  teachers  teaching  large  numbers  of  students  of  low 
socioeconomic  status  answered  items  on  any  of  the  scales 
differently  from  those  who  teach  fewer  such  students.  Although 
it  was  only  possible  to  obtain  a  gross  sense. of  socioeconomic 
status  on  a  questionnaire  such  as  this,  we  were  able  to  determine 
the  percent  of  students  at  the  poverty  level,  students  lacking 
the  basic  necessities.     We  recoded  this  level  of  the  variable  as 
follows;     teachers  teaching  no  students  lacking  the  basic 
necessities;  teachers  teaching  from  1  to  10%  such  students;  those 
teaching  from  11  to  25%  such  students ;■  those  teaching  from  26  to 
50%  such  students;  and  those  teaching  from  51  to  99%  such 
students.     Then  we  examined  how  the  different  groups  of  teachers 
responded  to  the  items  on  the  scales  (Table  3.44). 

Insert  Table  3.44  about  here 

We  found  that  scale  5,  teacher  response,  was  the  only  scale 
affected  by  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  students  taught. 
Table  3.45  shows  that  teachers  believe  their  response  less 
helpful  and  give  them  less  frequently  if  they  teach  more  poverty 
level  students. 

Insert  Table  3.45  about  here 
The  one  exception  is  teachers  of  from  26  to  50%  students  at  the 
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poverty  level,  who  give  and  value  their  response  as  much  as  those 
who  teach  1 0 X  or  fewer.    They  both  gave  an  average  amount  of 
response  and  valued  it  an  average  amount.     The  teachers  of  no 
poverty  level   students  gave  above  the  average  and  those  teaching 
11  to  25X  and  over  51X  poverty  level  gave  less  than  average  and 
thought  the  response  they  gave  less  helpfuV  to  their  students. 

Schoo  1   Reg  ion.     The  school's  location  was  grouped  into  the 
same  six  geographical   regions  as  in  Table  3.2.     Region  affected 
the  ways  the  teachers  responded  only  to  scale  5,   teacher  response 
(Tabl  e  3.46). 

Insert  Table  3.46  about  here 

Table  3.47  shows  that  the. scale  means  for  the  northeast  and  for 
non/American   foreign   schools  were  high. 

Insert  Table  3.47  about  here 

Schoo 1  Area.     The  other  category  having  to  do  with  school 
location  examines  whether  the  school   is  ir>  a  rural   area,  a  small 
town,  a  suburb,  a  large  urban  area,  a  small  urban  area.  Table 
3.48  shows  the  effects  of  region  on  the  different  scales. 

Insert  Table  3.48  about  here 

School  region  affects  answers  on  two  scales,  scale  1  having  to  do 
with  the  helpfulness  of  in-process  response,  and  scale  7  having 
to  do  with  the  helpfulness  of  student  self-response.     The  means 
for  the  different  regions  on  scales  1  and  7  can  be  found  in  Table 
3.49. 
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Insert  Table  3.49  about  here 


For  in-process  response,  the  regions  which  were  not  classifiable, 
valued  in-process  response  most,  followed  by  those  from  suburban 
areas  and  then  those  from  rural   and   large  urban  areas.  Teachers 
in  small  towns  and  small  urban  areas  valued  it  least.  Self- 
response  was  thought  more  important  by  teachers  in  rural  areas 
and  then  by  those  in  large  urban  and  suburban  areas.     It  was 
valued  least  by  those  in  small  towns,  the  non- c 1  as s i f i ab  1  e  areas, 
and  sma 1  1  urban  areas. 

School  Size.     The  school  size  had  a  significant  effect  only 
on  scale  5,   teacher  response  (Table  3.50). 

Insert  Table  3.50  about  here 

Of  the  four  categories  of  school  size  (schools  with  enrollments 
under  500,  between  500  and  999,  between  1000  and  2499,  and  over 
2500),  the  larger  the  school,  the  more  frequent  and  helpful  was 
teacher  response,  with  the  exception  of  a  drop  for  teachers  in 
schools  with  over  2500  enrollment  (Table  3.51). 

Insert  Table  3.51  about  here 

Teachers  gave  their  students  more  response  than  average  and  found 
it  more  helpful  than  average  if  they  taught  in  a  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  between  1000  and  2499.     They  found  their  response 
less  helpful   than  average  and  gave  it  less  frequently  if  they 
taught  in  a  school  with  under  500  enrollment.     Since  the 
elementary  teachers  taught  in  smaller  schools  and  since  they 
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valued  response  least,  this  analysis  may,  In  part,  be  reiterated 

1n  the  analysis  for  grade  level. 

Students 

We  examined  how  two  personal  characteristics  of  the  students 
affected  their  responses  on  the  students'  sea les:    gender  and 
ability  level.    In  addition,  we  looked  for  effects  caused  by 
grade  level  and  geographic  region. 

Gender.    The  students'  gender  had  a  significant  effect  on 
responses  on  five  of  the  nine  scales,  four  of  these  at  the  .001 
level  (Table  3.52). 

Insert  Table  3.52  about  here 

The  means  on  Table  3.52  show  that  across  the  board,  the  females 
gave  the  significantly  higher  scores.    On  scale  2  females 
reported  that  response  to  their  writing  was  more  helpful  than 
males.    On  scale  3,  the  scale  having  to  do  with  who  the  responder 
Is,  the  trends  were  similar.    On  scale  4,  the  types  of  writing 
taught,  the  females  reported  being  taught  more  writing;  on  scale 
7  the  females  reported  more  frequent  and  more  helpful  teacher 
response;  on  scale  8,  the  females  reported  more  frequent  and  more 
helpful  peer  response. 

Ab1 1 1 1 y .    Student  ability  level  Influenced  the  students* 
responses  on  three  of  the  scales,  two  at  the  .001  level  (Table 
3.53). 

Insert  Table  3.53  about  here 

Table  3.53  also  shows  the  means  for  the  levels  of  ability  for  the 
scales.    On  scales  where  there  were  significant  differences, 
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students  of  higher  ability  reported  that  they  wrote  more  (scale 
1),  found  peer  response  more  helpful  and  received  it  more  (scale 
7),  and  wrote  more  in  the  different  writing  types  (scale  9),  than 
did  their  lower  ability  counterparts. 

School  Region.  The  geographical  region  of  the  student's 
school  only  affected  scale  9,  having  to  do  with  self  response 
(Table  3.54). 


Insert  Table  3.54  about  here 

The  means  for  scale  9  (Table  3.55)  indicate  that  the  students  in 
the  South  valued  self  response  most;  they  were  followed  by 
students  from  the  northeast  and  foreign  American  schools. 


Insert  Table  3.55  about  here 

Grade  Level.    Grade  level  affected  responses  on  four  scales 
amount  of  writing  (scale  1),  classroom  activities  (scale  5), 
topic  assignment  (scale  6),  and  peer  response  (scale  8)  (Table 
3.56). 


Insert 

Table 

3.56  about  here 

The  means 

for  each 

grade 

level 

for  the  scales  affected  are 

reported 

in  3.57. 

Insert 

Table 

3.57  about  here 

Students  reported  an  increase  in  writing  (scale  1)  from  grade  7 
to  8  to  9,  then  a  decrease  in  grade  10  (back  to  the  8th  grade 
level),  and  finally  a  steady  rise  after  grade  10  to  the  highest 
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level  in  grtde  12.    Response  on  classroom  activities  (scale  4) 
followed  the  seme  trend.    Students  judged  their  peers  more 
helpful  (scale  8)  as  the  students'  g-ede  level  increased,  except 
for  the  10th  graders  Mho,  more  than  students  In  any  other  grade, 
found  their  peers  least  helpful.    This  trend  complements  that 
reported  by  the  teachers  (Table  3.42)  Mho  Indicated  a  decrease  In 
the  use  and  helpfulness  of  peer  response  In  grades  10-12.  Topic 
assignment  (scale  6)  Mas  Influenced  by  grade  level  but  Is 
difficult  to  Interpret  because  the  Items  Mere  negatively  related. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

The  surveys  Mere  centered  around  finding  out  how  successful 
teachers  of  writing  (K-12)  felt  about  the  helpfulness  of 
different  types  of  response  to  student  writing  and  how  frequently 
they  used  different  types  in  their  classrooms.     In  addition,  a 
set  of  surveys  given  to  students  of  some  of  these  secondary  (7- 
12)  teachers  examined  their  students'  perceptions  of  the 
helpfulness  and  frequency  of  the  response  they  received.  To 
place  the  teachers'  and  students'  opinions  In  a  larger  context, 
we  also  as^ed  questions  about  the  backgrounds  of  the  survey 
participants,  the  kinds  of  writing  being  taught,  the  amount  of 
writing  required,  and  the  teachers'  reasons  for  teaching  writing. 
The  last  two  types  of  questions  (amount  of  writing  and  reasons 
for  teaching  writing)  allowed  a  comparison  between  our  sample  of 
teachers  and  those  surveyed  by  Applebee  in  his  more  general  study 
of  the  teaching  of  writing  in  the  secondary  school. 

Results  revealed,  first,  that  our  sample  of  teachers  was 
different  from  Applebee's  in  several   important  ways.     First,  our 
sample  had  their  students  writing  a  great  deal,  both  according  to 
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the  teachers'  reports  end  according  to  the  reports  of  the 

secondary  students.    The  teachers  reported  that  the  writing 

more 

Involved  the  production  of^extended  pieces,  often  of  a  page  or 
wore,  significantly  More  longer  pieces  and  fewer  shorter  pieces 
than  reported  by  the  teachers  In  the  Applebee  sample.  The 
students,  as  well,  reported  doing  significantly  more  writing  for 
the  class  of  the  survey  teacher  than  for  their  other  classes. 
They  also  reported  an  Increase  In  writing  from  grade  7  to  8  to  9, 
then  a  decrease  In  grade  10  (back  to  the  8th  grade  level),  and 
finally  a  steady  rise  after  grade  10. 

Whereas  Applebee's  teachers  reported  teaching  writing  for 
restricted  reasons,  our  sample  reported  teaching  writing 
primarily  to  help  their  students  think,  and  In  achieving  this 
goal  they  valued  both  the  form  and  substance  of  the  piece. 

Ue  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  sample  contains  many  of 
the  most  successful  and  dedicated  teachers  of  writing  in  our 
country  (and  a  few  from  abroad  as  well).    As  a  body,  they  show 
off  the  best  current  practice  and  the  most  sophisticated  "teacher 
knowledge."    At  the  very  least,  they  have  their  students  write; 
there  Is  "time  on  task." 

We  next  turn  to  an  analysis  of  these  teachers'  feelings 
about  and  practices  with  respect  to  response  to  their  students' 
writing.    We  first  examine  what  the  teachers  agree  about  and  what 
they  disagree  about  to  gain  a  sense  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  field.    A  look  at  what  their  students  agree  and  disagree 
about  and  how  their  opinions  coordinate  with  their  teachers' 
gives  further  information  about  which  aspects  of  these  generally 
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successful  teachers'  practices  are  considered  most  end  least 
successful  by  their  students. 

The  most  problematic  aspect  of  response  proved  to  be 
response  during  the  writing  process.    Our  sample  of  teachers 
found  response  given  during  the  writing  process  to  be 
significantly  more  helpful  to  students  than  response  to  their 
final  versions.    However,  they  disagreed  with  each  other  about 
the  types  of  response  that  were  most  helpful  to  students  during 
the  process.    This  aspect  of  response,  judged  most  Important,  may 
also  be  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish.    Certainly  the 
profession  Is  ful  1  of  debates  about  what  It  means  to  "teach  the 
writing  process."    Perhaps  adding  to  the  difficulty  Is  the  fact 
that  the  secondary  students  believed  that  the  response  they 
received  to  final  versions  was  significantly  more  helpful  tnan 
response  during  the  process.    Marshall  (1964)  discusses  the 
difficulties  Involved  In  applying  the  "process  »oproach"  In 
school  settings.    He  concludes,  "To  speak  of  composing  processes 
without  reference  to  the  school  which  shapes  them  may  be  to 
Isolate  an  effect  from  Its  cause"  (p.  119).    Further  Applebee 
(1984)  pinpoints  two  reasons  for  the  difficulties  of  process 
instruction  In  secondary  schools.    First,  he  notes  that  "process- 
oriented  activities  are  not  appropriate  to  the  typical  uses  of 
writing  in  the  high  school  classroom"  (p.  187);  whereas  the 
teachers  in  our  survey  may  be  reaching  for  the  atypical,  the 
students  are  bound  by  expected  school  conventions.  Further, 
Applebee  (1984)  feels  that  "the  process  approach  to  writing 
instruction  has  been  inadequately  and  improperly 
conceptualized...  [and  that]  instructional  applications  have 
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lacked  a  framework  for  integrating  process-oriented  activities 
with  an  analysis  of  the  demands  that  particular  contexts  for 
writing  pose  for  particular  students"  (p.  188). 

The  teachers  in  our  survey,  we  hypothesize,  understand  the 
importance  of  individualizing  instruction  during  the  process,  but 
have  difficulty  figuring  out  exactly  how  to  accomplish  the 
individualization,  given  the  constraints  of  the  school  setting 
and  the  expectations  their  students  bring  with  them.     Even  when 
they  disagreed  about  how  best  to  provide  for  in-process  response, 
they  agreed  that  in-process,   teacher- studen t  conferences  were 
extremely  helpful  to  their  students.     And  their  students 
concurred.     Although  the  teachers  and  students  thought 
conferences  helpful  at  every  point  in  the  process,   they  did  not 
report  using  them  very  frequently.     It  is   likely  that  the 
organization  of  the  public  school,  makes  having  conferences 
difficult.     Undoubtedly  the  problems  are  exacerbated  at  the 
secondary  level,  with  students  on  inflexible  schedules  and  with 
class  periods   lasting   less  than  an  hour. 

The  teachers  had  no  problems  with  response  to  final  versions 
of  student  writing.     They  agreed  about  the  relative  helpfulness 
of  different  types  of  response  to  final   versions  of  student 
writing.     At  this  point  in  the  process,  they  believed  the  most 
effective  response  came  in  individual,  teacher-led  conferences 
and  peer  groups,   followed  by  student  self  assessments  (which  they 
considered  significantly  less  helpful   than  conferences  but  not 
significantly  less  helpful   than  peer  groups).     These  were 
followed  at  a  significant  distance  by  their  written  comments, 
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with  grades  coming  last.     The  students,  unlike  their  teachers, 
preferred  written  comments  at  the  end  of  the  process 
significantly  more  than  any  other  type  of  response. 

Peer  response  groups  were  definitely  used  more  frequently  and 
considered  more  helpful,  under  a  special  set  of  conditions,  from 
both  the  teachers1  and  students1  points  of  view.     Most  striking 
is  the  fact  that  as  the  teachers  chronological   age  increased, 
the  more  likely  he  or  she  was  to  make  use  of  peer  groups. 
Perhaps  the  older  teachers,  further  removed  from  their  students 
in  terms  of  generation,  achieved  rapport  with  their  students 
through  more  extensive  peer  work.     It  may  also  be  that  older 
teachers  are  more  secure  about  their  level  of  control  and  are 
both  better  able  to  manage  the  organization  of  come  with  small 
groups  and  are  more  willing  to  relinquish  some  of  their  own 
control.    Also  striking  is  the  fact  that  peer  groups  are 
considered  more  effective  and  are  used  more  with  students  of 
certain  ages.     Teachers  of  grades  4-6  and  then  7-9  valued  and 
used  peer  response  most,  and  teachers  for  K-3  and  10-12  valued 
and  used  it   least.     Interestingly,  students  in  grades  7  through 
12  judged  their  peers  more  helpful   as  the  students1  grade  level 
increased,  except  for  the  10th  graders  who  found  their  peers  less 
helpful    than  did   students   in  any  other  grade.    Consistent  with 
the  trend  for  some  of  the  other  scales,  fern  ales  and  higher 
ability  students   liked  peer  response  more  than  their  male  and 
lower  ability  counterparts. 

The  teachers  and  students  agreed  that  the  most  helpful 
responders  were  the  teachers  themselves,  with  classmates  coming 
next.     The  students  valued  their  parents1  comments  more  than 
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their  teachers  did. 

Written  response  was  considered  by  the  teachers  more  useful 
and  was  given  more  frequently  as  the  grade  level  they  taught 
rose.     The  teachers   likely  judged  their  students  would  be  better 
able  to  comprehend  their  written  comments  as  the  students1  age 
increased.     The  students,  however,  from  grades  7-12  did  not  feel 
any  differently  about  written  teacher  response  according  to  their 
grade  level.     Somewhat  disconcerting  is  the  fact  that  for  the 
teachers,  their  written  response  patterns  varied  depending  on  the 
socioeconomic  level  of  the  students  they  taught.    Generally,  the 
more  students  at  poverty  level  that  the  teacher  taught,  the  less 
frequent  and   less  helpful   teacher  written  response  was  seen  to 
be.     However,  those  teachers  with  classes  of  between  26  and  50% 
of  such  students  offered  an  exception  to  this  trend.     It  is 
important  to  note,  though,  that  there  was  no  other  differential 
trend  related  to  student  socioeconomic  status. 

With  respect  to  other  particular  classroom  techniques,  the 
teachers  agreed  on  the  importance  of  using  talk  about  writing 
before  writing  and  of  responding  to  strengths  as  well  as 
weaknesses   in   their  students'  work.     The  students  agreed  that 
their  teachers  carried  out  these  activities.     Surprising  is  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  reported  relatively  infrequent  publishing 
of  their  students1  writing.     The  teachers  disagreed  with  one 
another  about  the  importance  of  marking  every  problem  in  student 
writing,   about  how  often  they  assigned  grades  to  finished  pieces, 
and   about  how  often  they  sequenced  writing  assignments.  The 
students  reported  that  their  teachers  almost  always  gave  them 
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grades  and  wrote  comments  on  their  completed  writings.     It  is 

possible  that  fashionable  trends  in  the  field  may  at  some  points 

have  gotten  confused  with  actual  practice.    Certainly  written 

comments  and  grades  have  received  "bad  press-  lately  in 

professional  journals;  however,  the  institutional  pressures  of 

schools  and  pressures  from  the  community  may  in  fact  make  it 

difficult  to  relinquish  these  practices.    Thus,  teachers  may  be 

confused  in  their  reports  of  what  they  do  in  an  area  such  as 

this. 

Another  area  of  confusion  in  the  profession  has  to  do  with 

the  types  of  writing  taught,  the  curriculum.    And  this  is  another 

area  where  the  literature  in  the  profession  and  the  pressures  of 

the  schools  and  the  community  may  come  into  conflict.  The 

teachers  showed  no  patterns  in  teaching  different  types  of 

writing.    Those  who  said  they  were  likely  to  emphasize  one  type 

of  writing  did  not  necessarily  report  emphasizing  another. 

Curious  is  the  fact  that  the  secondary  students,  unlike  their 

teachers,  had  a  consistent  sense  of  the  types  of  writing  they 

were  producing.    They  said  that  they  wrote  mostly  analytic 

essays,  and  then  next  most  frequently  they  reported  writing 

fiction  and  personal   experience  essays.     They  said  they  wrote 

significantly  less  frequently  to  explore  ideas.     Less  frequent 

still  was  correspondence  with  the  teacher,  and  least  frequent  of 

all  was  writing  journals  for  themselves.    They  disagreed  about 

the  amount  of  short  report  writing.     It  seems  ironic  that  the 

teachers,  as  a  group,  did  not  have  a  coherent  sense  of  the  types 

of  writing  they  were  teaching,  whereas  their  students  did. 

In  the  next  chapters,  with  the  detailed  look  at  response  in 
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the  classrooms  of  two  successful  ninth  grade  teachers,  we  attempt 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  response  process.    Ue  pay 
particular  attention  to  response  during  the  writing  process,  the 
type  of  response  that  comprised  well  over  90X  of  the  response 
that  we  observed  and  the  type  of  response  that  proved  most 
problematic  to  the  survey  teachers.    Ue  focus  on  how  1n-process 
response  1s  accomplished  1n  the  classroom  context,  how  much  of  It 
1s  Individualized,  what  values  underlie  the  response  that  1s 
given,  and  how  the  student  and  the  teacher  understand  the 
classroom  events.    We  aim  to  understand  both  points  of  conflict 
and  points  of  agreement.    Ue  do  not  attend  to  the  Issue  of  the 
curriculum,  types  of  writing  taught;  rather,  we  control  our  study 
and  examine  only  the  teaching  of  analytic  writing,  the  type  of 
writing  the  students  agree  they  do  the  most. 
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Footnotes  for  Chapter  2 
I  The  numbers  In  parentheses  refer  to  question  numbers  on 
the  Teacher  Surveys  1n  Appendix  3*    The  numbers  are  keyed  to  the 
items  that  formed  the  basis  for  the  original  attempts  to  form  the 
scale* 

4    A  Spearman-Brown  split-half  correlation  coefficient  was 
used  for  this  scale  instead  of  alpha.    The  negative  relationship 
between  the  two  items  made  the  alpha  unconfutable. 
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Table  3.S 


Cstgansgns  bfUeen  EleeentaQ  and  Secondary  Classes 


Percent  of  Teachers 
Reporting 


Elementary 

(n«l91) 

Secondary 
(n«369) 

All 

Classes 

Selected 
Class 

Tests  of 
significance 

Ability  level  of  students 

Above  average 
Average 
Below  average 
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Teach  writing 

33.2 
45.7 
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(n«187) 
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14.4 
28.3 
(n*369) 
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25.5 
13.5 
25.8 
(n=J64) 

95.1 
(n«369) 

100.0 
(n»365) 
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• 
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(n*367H  (n»361> 

25.44 
(n«549> 

a 

The  first  chi-square  (a)  coepares  the  eleeentary  classes  with  the  secondary 
focal  classes.    The  second  chi-square  (b)  compares  the  eieeentary  classes  with 
the  teachers'  reports  of  the  usual  enrollment  in  a  secondary  class  at  the 
teacher's  school. 
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?!;Ki-i!CiHisJ  ii  >*52i!2  Students 
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Expectations 


i 
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Achieving 
Students 
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Achieving 
Studtflts 


All  Secondary 
Students  ! Teachers 
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Table  3.7 

__ou_t  and  Length  of  Nnting:   In^lass  and  Out  of  Class 


In-Class 


Percent  answer- 
ing that  nnting 
is  occurring 

Elementary 

(n«19l) 

96.9 

Secondary 

(n»368) 

87.0 

Eleientary!  Secondary 

(n*l89)    !  (n*367) 

i 
• 

59.8      !  68.7 

• 

• 
• 

• 

a)  -9.97  tt 
(df*l88) 

b)  -6.19  tt 
(df=366) 

Chi -square 
tests  (df'l) 

13.02  U 

3.97  1 

Out-of -Class 


Percent  Teachers  Reporting  'Yes' 
In-Class  Out-of-Class 


T-tests 


!   Eletentary  1 

(n  =  185)  : 

•  i 

i 
i 

Secondary 

(n  =  320) 

!  Eletentary 

S  (n  =  113) 
• 

• 

Secondary 

(n  =  252) 

!  Chi-square 
1     tests  b 

!     (df  =  1) 

Copying, 
note-taking 
or  sentences 

•  i 

•  i 

• 

46.9  ; 

i 

42,6 

• 

• 
• 

'  23.9 

• 

11.6 

a)  .88 

b)  8.88  tt 

Up  to  2S0  words 
(one  page) 

72.1  : 

1 

59.3 

11.4 

25.5 

a)  8.07  t 
bi 22. 90  tt 

2S1-S00  words 
(one-two  pages)  . 

29,6  : 

• 

26.5 

37.6  I 

33.9 

a)  .55 

b)  .47 

501-1000  words  ! 
(two-four  pages)! 

6.7  !, 
__— _________  t 

3.8 

19.3  : 

38.6 

a)  2.11 

b)  12. 95  tt 

Over  1000  words  ! 
(•ore  than  four  ! 
pages)  ! 

2,2  : 

1 

.6 

5.5  ! 
i 

i 
» 

13.1  ! 

a)  2.46 

b)  4.60 

The  first  T-test  (a)  eeasures  the  difference  in  the  leans  of  the  eleientary  students 
doing  m-class  writing  versus  those  doing  out-of-ciass  writing.    The  next  t-test  (b) 
coipares  the  eean  of  the  secondary  students  doing  m-class  writing  with  those  doing  out 
of  class  writing, 
b 

The  first  Chi-square  test  ia)  eeasures  the  difference  in  elesentary  and  secondary 
m-class;  the  second  (b)  eeasures  the  difference  between  eleientary  and  secondary  out- 
of-dass. 


I  t  <  .05.    tt  g  <  .001, 
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Table  3.8 

PtrcHit  TtKhtrt  Rtporting  'Yh' 


Secondary 

n  •  252 

Stc.  Enf. 
*  »  139 

Chi -Squirt 
Ttft-* 
df  «  1 

Up  to  250  »or4f 
(Oflt  PHt) 

25.5 

59.7 

44.62  It 

251  to  500  words 
toot  to  two  p«fH) 

33.9 

46.8 

6.30  1 

501  to  1000  nordt 
(two  to  lour  pagit) 

31.6 

i  10.08 

!     35.74  II 

Ovtr  1000  uordt 
(•on  than  4  piqn) 

!  13.1 

!  3.6 

:     9.2i  ii 

I  5  <  .OS.     It  j  <  .001. 
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Ttllt  3.9 

8HH0!  HfffStKl  Ifjchtrj  Ttich  MriUns:  Fjjtjr  frineijjl  Co§eonfnt  «5»l|t»§  9ith  Viri!"  Rotitign 

n  *  in 


FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

FACTOR  4 

FACTOR  5 

FACTOR 

To  remfttr  information 

-0. 13247 

-0.23934 

•0.13261 

-0.15891 

-0.06453 

-0.85827 

To  correlate  experience 
with  tofic 

-0. Of 155 

0.42025 

-0.41289 

-0.13967 

0.61463 

0.29435 

To  ttft  learning  of  content 

0.22343 

0.00044 

0.16257 

0.33134 

-0.13470 

To  share  \uqi native 

tXpef  tfftCtf 

0. 13000 

0.13490 

-0.14676 

-0.09681 

0.04075 

To  suuarize  claw  tatenal 

0. 14879 

0.05042 

SJJftSft 

0.06535 

0. 10337 

0.05463 

To  express  feelings 

-0.19572 

-0.40088 

-0.09604 

-0.18536 

-0.0S258 

0,42521 

To  explore  out-of-dass 
•iter  ill 

-0.36522 

0.13401 

0.61039 

-0.36116 

-0.07687 

0.01622 

To  practice  writing  aechanics 

0.35341 

:0.6}113 

-0.13625 

-0.19967 

0.31862 

-0.06738 

To  force  thinking 

-0.70577 

0.00635 

-0.16850 

0.06975 

0.04253 

-0.01445 

To  apply  concepts  to 
new  situations 

0.04955 

O.B07J7 

0.04492 

-0.29658 

0.07322 

-0.03309 

To  teach  proper  essay  fore 

0.79249 

-0.06074 

-0.11766 

0.08978 

-0.09659 

-0.02574 

To  test  clear  expression 

-0.19938 

-0.16329 

-0.21153 

0.73036 

-0. 19806 

0.14449 

PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE 

16.21 

13.41 

12.11 

10.51 

10.41 

9.91 

Note.  Variable  scores  loading  on  eich  fictor  ire  underlined. 


9 
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Ttfelt  3.10 

Him  Sfcge^Kx  Iwbn*  Ims*  £Uuii  Ecissi?*!  Qjiigntsi  f^k 

V§n§j«  Rotation 
N  *  347 


FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

FACTOR 

To  rttttbr  infortation 

0.16719 

0tfflf? 

-0.07203 

0.38542 

To  correlate  tiptf it net 
with  topic 

-0.10127 

•0.15731 

urn 

•0.21754 

To  tttt  learning  of  content 

-0.04105 

0.20103 

0,04342 

-0.78474 

To  shirt  imaginative 
experiences 

0.03934 

•0.09054 

0.28534 

To  surname  dm  Mt  trial 

•0.03197 

5i45Z5Z 

-0.14433 

-0.00144 

To  express  feelings 

-0.03234 

ASffi 

-0.39447 

0.31889 

To  tip  1  ort  out-of-class 

Mtfff  1  il 

0t*2!*3 

0.04987 

0.24431 

0.08447 

To  practict  writing  mechanics 

-0.02761 

-0.23184 

0.42028 

To  force  thinking 

0.07451 

-0.14842 

0.03543 

To  apply  concepts  to 
nen  situations 

0.34793 

0.00401 

urn 

0.12247 

To  ttach  proptr  tssay  fort 

-0.75333 

0.12208 

-0.01978 

-0.05399 

To  tttt  clear  expression 

-0.02081 

-0.21490 

:0-55755 

:0.56?43 

PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE 

18.21 

14.91 

12.11 

10.41 

Note.   Vanablt  scorts  loading  on  tach  factor  art  underlined. 
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rait  3.11 

?!«ons  for  Asking  Stujtnts  to  ljrit| 


Ptrctnt  of  Teachers  Rating  at 
One  of  Jwq  'Noit  IejortMt' 


Reasons 

i  EltttftUry 

1           / AS  ! fit  1 

!  Stcondiry 

•  /..Till 

!  Applet's 

i   Sec.  Enq. 
!  <fl*t40) 

I   Chi -Square  a 
!  Tests 
;  <df»2) 

To  h»lfl  cttirfMltc 

resetter  infortation 

:  13.8 

!  14.2 

!  18.6 

la)  .02 
lb)  1.51 

To  corrtUtt  personal 
txptntnct  with  tofic 

44.4 

1  64.3 

47.1 

a)  20.14  tt 

b)  12.47  tt 

To  ttst  students' 
l«*rnin9  of  content 

3.2 

16.6 

45.7 

a)  21.26  tt 

b)  45.80  tt 

To  shirt  ltaoinative 
experiences 

68.8 

42.4 

30.0 

a)  35.20  tt 

b)  1.74 

To  suttanzt  tittrul 
covered  in  class  ! 

To  ill o»  students  to  ! 
express  feelings  : 

4.8  : 
66.7  : 

7.6  i 
55.3  ! 

13.6  ! 
38.6  : 

a)  1.65 

b)  4.28 

a)  6.66  t 

b)  11.31  tt 

9 
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Pfrctfit  of  Teachers  Rating  is 
One  of  Two  •Host  Itfortuf 


List  I  b 

Elementary 
(n«tW) 

Secondary 

<n«347) 

Applebee's 

Sec.  Eng. 
(n*140) 

Cni-Square 

Tests 

(df«2) 

To  explore  aaterial 
not  covered  in  dm 

12.3  : 

4.0 

5,0 

a)  4.6S  t 

b)  .19 

To  practice  writing 

20.f  I 

12.0 



46.8 



a)  7.72  1 

b)  72.04  tt 

To  force  students  to 
think  for  theeselves 

45. 8 

 1  

• 
i 

70.1      i  44.0 

i 

i  

a)  1.08 

b)  29.73  It 

To  clarify  ihat  hai 
bffn  learned  by 
applying  concepts 

44.9 

44.2 

22.0 

a)  .08 

b)  23.49  It 

To  ttach  proper  fori 
for  writing 

14.0 

20.7 

27.7 

a)  1.71 

b)  .81 

To  test  students' 
ability  to  express 
theiselves  clearly 

42.2 

47.0 

41.0 

a)  1.14 

b)  8.00  t 

a 

The  first  Chi-Squares  (a)  contrast  the  eleientary  and  secondary  teachers  in 
this  saaple;  the  second  Chi -Squares  (b)  contrast  the  secondary  saiple  here  mth 
Applebee's  secondary  English  teachers.   There  are  two  degrees  of  freedoi  because 
there  are  two  groups  of  teachers  and  a  three  point  scale, 
b 

For  the  second  list,  n= 141  for  Applebee's  saiple. 

i  e  <  .05.  n  e  <  .001. 


(table  continues) 
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Table  3.12 

bfl8f«lQfS*  °t  hit*  it  ?!HSOI!  durinj  tht  Siting  Prjcifi:   Ajremnt  for  Tficheri 


01      HELPFULNESS  RESPONSE  ON  EARLY  DRAFTS 
01A     INDIVID  CONF  M  TEACH  ON  EARLY  DRAFT 
Oil    PEER  GROUP  REACTION  TO  EARLY  DRAFT 
QIC    TEACHER  CORRENTS  ON  EARLY  DRAFT 
010    TEACHER  GRADES  ON  EARLY  DRAFT 
DIE    STUOENT  SELF  ASSESS  ON  EARLY  DRAFT 

N  •  3*0 


RE SCALED 

CORRECTED 

CORRECTED 

I  TEH- 

I  TEH- 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

HEARS 

STD  DEV 

CORRELATION 

CORRELATION 

3.71 

.53 

.43 

.45 

3.71 

.34 

.31 

.45 

3.37 

.70 

.09 

2.14 

.19 

.30 

1.S6 

.77 

.13 

3.16 

.7* 

.19 

9 
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Trtlt  3.13 

^mmm  2t  IlKhKil  &■.«*!        thf  HfillKlSfff  Si  BIH55H 

m«i  l*i  twos  mm  !n»SH  is  Eisii  veiiki 


Htm  NlilMlm* 
(4  ■  mt  btlpful; 
1  *  Itnt  Nlpful) 

T-twt 

Rmimim  dwinf  tkt  Proctu 

3.72 
(«.*.  ■  .32) 

1.19  I 

Hi  ■  491)  : 

Rtttontt  to  Final  Vtrsions 

3.24 
(«.!.  ■  .70) 

t  g  <  .001. 
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Title  3.14 

«fii!»l5!!f  of  I»ff  of  RfHontf  «ftfr  tht  Mrtting  >;  Co«lfifll    *K!KRt  fK  !M£5ft! 


HEANS 

STD  OEV 

CORRECTED 
I  TEH- 
TOTAL 

CORRELATION 

02 

HELPFULNESS  RESPONSE  ON  COflPl  MITl* 

3.27 

.44 

.37 

02* 

INDIVID  CO*  M  TEACH  ON  COHfl  MNITINS 

3.42 

.44 

.43 

021 

PEER  8A0UP  REACTION  TO  COWL  HAITI* 

3.34 

.70 

.33 

02C 

TEACHER  COMMENTS  ON  CONPL  MNITINS 

2.41 

.14 

.30 

020 

TEACHER  SHADES  ON  CONPL  NRITINS 

2.34 

N 

.31 

02E 

STUDENT  SELF  ASSESS  ON  CONPL  HRITIM 

3.33 

.44 

.31 

N  *  540 
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T«llt  3.13 

•milium  *!  !f»55»  iLTS  hlttml  iiwslKlii  tenmi  ir.  latMi 


mm 

STI  KV 

CORRECTS! 

Htlr 

TOTAL 
CORRtLRTIUi 

03 

HELPFULHIS1  RESPONSE  FROH  IIFF  PEOPLE 

3.31 

.34 

.47 

03R 

helpful  respme  nm  cimsmtes  friehh 

3.41 

.42 

.21 

031 

HELPFUL  RESPME  FWB  PARENTS 

2.11 

.41 

.« 

03C 

HELPFUL  RflRMSC  FROR  TERQCR 

3.41 

.52 

.27 

030 

HELPFUL  REVOKE  FMR  OMR  TEACHERS 

3.12 

.44 

.« 

03E 

HELPFUL  RESPONSE  FROM  OTHER  MULTS 

2.W 

.44 

.5* 

N  •  540 
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Tafelt  3.U 


correctej  vmtm 

ITER-  ITEH- 
TOTAt  TOT* 

CMMELRT1QN  COMKUT1M 


01 

HELPFMJCSI  AESHMSc  01  EARLY  DRAFTS 

O  21 

a  n 

Old 

IWIVIB  COV  •  TEACH  Qi  EARLY  MMFT 

O  1A 

«•  *■ 

v*  to 

Oil 

PEER  SMUT  RUCTION  TO  EARLY  MMFT 

a  it 

V*  A  T 

¥•  VT 

PIC 

TEACHER  C9RRERTS  OH  ERRlT  MMFT 

V*4V 

018 

TEROCR  MMKS  OR  EARLY  MMFT 

A  Aft 

QIC 

STUDENT  SELF  ASSESS  CM  EMLV  MhtfT 

A  tl 
V*  If 

02 

NELFFULIESS  KOflacr  Qi  rflflft  MIT!Ht 

A  At 

V»f  1 

iMl 

02A 

INDIVID  CONE  i  TEACH  ON  CMK  MAITlNft 

a  \*i 

021 

fCEH  6MUP  REACTION  TO  CMft  tflTINfi 

A  71 

A  M 

02C 

TEACHER  COMERTS  OR  COWL  MITIW 

0.33 

0.42 

020 

TEACHER  MAKES  ON  COAPl  NRITIRt 

0.24 

0*33 

02F 

STUDENT  SELF  ASSESS  ON  CQNFl  NRITINS 

0.3S 

0.2* 

03 

HELPFULNESS  RESPONSE  FROM  0IFF  PEOPLE 

0.32 

03* 

HELPFUL  RESPONSE  FROM  CLASSMATES  FR1FJ6S 

0.20 

031 

HELPFUL  RESPONSE  FRO!  PARENTS 

0.? 

03C 

HELPFUL  RESPONSE  FROM  TEACHER 

0.34 

03D 

HELPFUL  RESPONSE  FR0N  OTHER  TEACHERS 

0.31 

03E 

HELPFUL  RESPONSE  FROM  OTHER  AWL  IS 

0.35 

N  *  5A0 


9 
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Table  3.17 

IMM  ?1  !!Ciii!39  liygfjt:   A^reeient  for  EltfenUrj  Teachers 

RESCALEO 


CORRECTEO  CORRECTED 

ITEM-  ITErt- 

TOTAL  TOTAL 

rtEAKS       STO  OEV    CORRELATION  CORRELATION 

QUA      WRITING  FOR  ONESELF                                     2.01          .93           .14  .33 

0116      WRITING  FOR  CORRESPONDING                             1.87          .72          .29  .28 

QUC      WRITING  TO  CONVEY  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE              2.47         .88           .30  .28 

QUO      WRITING  FOR  AESTHETIC  EXPERIENCE  2.30         .78  .17 

QUE      WRITING  TO  DISCOVER  IDEAS                            2.16         .96          .26  .24 

QUF      WRITING  TO  PRESENT  FACTS  1.49         .84  .13 


QII6      WRITING  TO  ANALYZE  IDEAS  I. II         1-01  .19 

N  ■  19! 
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Table  3.18 

Tfgts  of  Siting  Taught:   Agree tent  for  Secondary  Teachers 


qua  mnns  for  oneself 

0119  MUTIN6  FOR  CORRESPOND  I H6 

011C  HRITINS  TO  CONVEY  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 

0119  NRITIN6  FOR  AESTHETIC  EXPERIENCE 

QUE  MITttf  TO  DISCOVER  I0EAS 

01  IF  URITIN6  TO  PRESENT  FACTS 

0116  NRITIN6  TO  ANALYZE  I0EAS 


rtfANS 

1.87 
1.32 
2.18 
1.78 
2.09 
1.62 
1.99 


CORRECTED 
I  TEA- 
TOTAL 

STO  OEV  CORRELATION 


.94 
.8! 
.94 
.86 
.92 
.88 
1.21 


.21 
.31 
.18 
.18 
.31 
.06 
.i2 


N  =  349 


Note.   Wui  is  labelled  Question  11  here  is  the  sa§e  as  Question  12  on  the 
Secondary  Questionnaire  (Append! i  3).    The  numbers  trot  vhe  ElMenUry 
Questionnaire  are  used  for  the  analysis. 
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fible  3.19 

5C!95f!5Sl  9{  !?i?5<!!9  fechnigues:   Agreetent  for  leichers 


NEANS 

STO  OEV 

I  TEN- 
TOTAL 

CORRELATION 

RESCALEO 
I  TEN- 
TOTAL 

CORRELATION 

M 

TOPIC  INTRO  U  INCLASS  DISCUSSION 

3.?? 

.50 

.22 

25 

016 

USE  EXAMPLES  Of  PROF  MMTIN6 

2.60 

.83 

.25 

.20 

017 

mi  AUARE  Of  AUDIENCE 

3.38 

.74 

.39 

.42 

019 

FOCUS  Oil  SELECTED  PROBLEMS 

3.3? 

.73 

.29 

Ql? 

USE  EXAflPLES  Of  STUDENT  MUTING 

3.18 

.78 

.38 

42 

020 

STUOS  m%  IN  PEER  6R0UPS 

2.98 

.93 

.36 

.42 

Q2! 

COttltCNTS  ON  ROUGH  DRAFTS 

3.36 

.78 

.35 

.43 

022 

nm  PROB-ERR  ON  FINISHED  MUTING 

1.69 

.92 

.13 

AS5I6N  bRADtS  TO  FINISHED  MUTIN6 

2.83 

1.12 

.03 

324 

RESPOND  ABOUT  STRENGTHS-MEAXNESSES 

3.66 

.57 

.32 

.21 

025 

ASSIGNMENTS  SEQUENCED  BY  DESIGN 

3.05 

.94 

.29 

026 

PUBLISH  STUDENT  MUTING 

2.75 

.84 

.22 

.38 

02? 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  CONFERENCES 

2.73 

.82 

.26 

.38 

N  =  560 

Note.  The  question  nutbers  correspond  to  the  uet  nutbers  on  the  Elementary 
Questionnaire  tAppendu  3). 
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Table  3.20 

!fn^!0  ?!599055  fC9»  Ttachers:    Agreement  for  Teachers 


MEANS 

STD  DEV 

CORRECTED 
I  TEN- 
TOTAL 

CORRELATION 

QIC 

TEACHER  COKNENTS  ON  EARLY  ORAf T — HELPFULNESS 

2.86 

.8? 

.41 

QIO 

TEACHER  GRADES  ON  EARLY  ORAFT — HELPFULNESS 

1.56 

.77 

.42 

02C 

TEACHER  COMlENTS  ON  COrtPLETEO  M I T I N6 — HELPFULNESS 

2.91 

.86 

.47 

920 

TEACHER  6RA0ES  ON  COrtPLETEO  WRITING-HELPFULNESS 

2. 56 

.88 

.55 

022 

NARK  PROB-ERR  ON  FINISHED  WUTIN6--FRE8UENCY 

1.69 

.92 

.35 

023 

ASSI6N  SRAOES  TO  FINISHED  HR I T I N6 — FREQUENCY 

2.83 

1.12 

.44 

N  =  560 
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Trill  3.21 

??*92GH  iC9§  ?fK*l  69£§f*!Qt  for  Teachers 


018  PEER  SROUP  REACTION  TO  EARLY  DRAFT—HELPFULNESS 

02B  PEER  BROUP  REACTION  TO  COHPL  MRU IN6— HELPFULNESS 

03A  HELPFUL  RESPONSE  FRQH  CLASSMATES  FRIENOS 

020  STUDENTS  MORK  IN  PEER  GROUPS-FREQUENCY 

H  »  560 


CORRECTED 
I  TEH- 
TOTAL 

MEANS  STD  DEV  CORRELATION 

3.37  .70  .54 

3.36  .70  .35 

3.48  .62  .54 

2.98  .93  .39 
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Tabic  3.22 

HflBlyiO!"  9l  ?!1M0§!  l£9§  *Llitti  Agr«e§«nt  for  Teachers 

MEANS 

01 E  STUDENT  SELF  ASSESSMENT  ON  EARLY  DRAFT  3.16 
02E    STUDENT  SELF  ASSESSMENT  ON  COHPL  WRITING  3.33 

N  *  560 


CORRECTED 
ITEM- 
TOTAL 

STD  OEV  CORRELATION 
.76  .36 
.69  .36 
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Table  3.23 


Teacher  Scales:   Sufiarj  of  Mean^  Standard  Devi  it  ions  and  Variance 

Nutber  of     Alpha         Scale  Scale       Average  Mtee 

I  teat                       Near*  Variance    Hean  t  SO* 

(sd)  (Divided  by  no. 

It  MS) 

51  1N-PR0C. •           2              ,62           7.41  .82          3. 71 
RESPONSE                                          (.91)  (0.46) 

52  END  PROC             6              .67          18.85  7.58  3.14 
RESPONSE                                        (2.75)  (0.46) 

53  RESPONDER            6              .69           19.60  5.36  3.27 

(2.32)  (0.39) 

54  TEACHING            10              .69          31.81  15.05  3.18 
TECH.                                            (3. 88)  (0.39) 

55  TCHER                 6               .70           14.42  12.06  2.40 
RESPONSE                                         (3.47)  (0.581 

56  PEER                  4              .66           13.19  4.39  3.30 
RESPONSE                                         (2.10)  (0.52) 

57  SELF                  2              .53            6.48  1.42  3.24 
RESPONSE                                         (1.19)  (0.60) 

N  =  560 
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Table  3.24 

?2CC!i*!i905  9i  Scales;   All  Teachers 


S2  S3  S4  S5  S6  S7 


SI 

in-proc. 
response 

51  M-PROC.  1.0000 
RESPONSE  (  537) 

P»ttttt 

52  END  PROC  -0.0255 
RESPONSE  (  463) 

P*0.292 

53  RESPONOER  0.2080 

(  403) 
P-0.000 

54  TEACHING  0.1969 
TECH.      (  529) 

P*0.000 

55  TCHER  0.0669 
RESPONSE  (  498) 

P»0.062 

56  PEER  0.0797 
RESPONSE  (  516) 

P=0.035 

57  SELF  0.1304 
RESPONSE  (  519) 

P*0.00l 


END  PROC.  RESPOND- 
RESPONSE  ER 

-0.0255  0.2080 

(   463)  (  403) 

P*0.292  P*0.000 

1.0000  0.2716 

(    467)  (  376) 

PMtttt  P*0.000 

0.2716  1.0000 

(    376)  (  408) 

P«0.000  PMtttt 

0.1677  0.2376 

(    462)  (  404) 

P-0.000  P*0.000 

0.4723  -0.0162 

I   446)  (  385) 

P*0.000  P«0.375 

0.2935  0.3966 

(    457)  {  401) 

P=0.000  P=0.000 

0.3588  0.2550 

(461)  (  402) 

P=0.000  P=0.000 


TEACHING  TCHER 

TECH.  RESPONSE 

0.1969  0.0669 

(   529)  (  498) 

P'0.000  P=0.062 

0.1677  0.4723 

(   462)  (  446) 

P'0.000  P*0.000 

0.2376  -0.0162 

I   404)  (  385) 

p«0.000  P»0.375 

1.0000  -0.0647 

(   550)  (  510) 

P«ttttt  P=0.072 

-0.0647  1.0000 

(   510)  (  516) 

r*0.072  PMttt! 

0.5135  -0.1953 

(   529)  (  504) 

P*0.000  P=0.000 

0.1957  -0.0643 

(531)  (  506) 

P=0.000  P=0.074 


PEER  SELF 
RESPONSE  RESPONSE 

0.0797  0.1304 
(   516)      (  519) 

P-0.035  P-0.001 

0.2935  0.3588 
(   457)      (  461) 

P=0.000  P=0.000 

0.3966  0.2550 

(   401)  (  402) 

P^O.OOO  P«0.000 

0.5135  0.1957 

(   529)  (  531) 

P'0.000  P=0.000 

-0.1953  -0.0643 

(   504)  (  506) 

P=0.000  P=0.074 

1.0000  0.3246 

(   536)  I  522) 

PMtttt  P=0.000 

0.3246  1.0000 

(    522)  (  539) 

P=0.000  P-ltttt 


Note.  (COEFFICIENT  /  (CASES)  /  SIGNIFICANCE).  A  value  of  99.0000  is  printed  if  a 
coefficient  cannot  be  coiputed. 
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Table  3.25 

Afowt  of  Writing  for  This  Class:  Agregfnt  l2C  Secondary  Students 


CORRECTED 
I  TEH- 
TOTAL 


MEANS 

STD  OEV 

CORRELATION 

01 

NR1TE  FOR  THIS  CUSS 

2.61 

.34 

.41 

02 

MITE  FOR  CLASS  COKPARED 

4.23 

.95 

.41 

WITH  OTHER  CLASSES 
N  »  715 
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Table  3.26 

!M!f8i2!»  9l  1MB  9l  ?!38905!  during  the  Writing  Process  and  to  Final  Versions:  Agreement  for 
Secondary  Students 


MEANS  STO  DEV 

028  COIWENTS  ON  WRITING  BEFORE  COMPLETION  3.30  .96 

Q28A  TALK  W  TEACHER  BEFORE  PAPER  COMPLETED  3.20  1.16 

Q28B  TALK  N  STUDENTS  BEFORE  PAPER  COMPLETE  2.77  .98 

Q28C  WRITTEN  COMMENTS  FROM  TEACHER  BEFORE  COMPLETE  2.97  1.32 

Q28D  GRADES  GIVEN  BEFORE  PAPER  COMPLETED  1.78  1.53 

028E  TEACH  ASKS  FOR  COMMENTS  BEFORE  COMPLETE  2.11  1.44 

629  COMMENTS  ON  COMPLETED  WRITING  3.44  .81 

Q29A  TALK  W  TEACHER  ABOUT  COMPLETED  WRITIN6  2.98  1.28 

G298  TALK  W  STUDENTS  ABOUT  COMPLETED  WRITING  2.35  1.19 

Q29C  WRITTEN  COMMENTS  FROM  TEACH  ON  COHP  WRITING  3.34  .92 

Q29D  6RADES  GIVEN  TO  COMPLETED  WRITING  3.03  1.03 

Q29E  OWN  COMMENTS  ON  COMPLETED  WRITING  2.07  1.44 

N  =  715 


CORRECTED 
ITEM- 
TOTAL 

CORRELATION 
.44 
.48 

.31 
.4b 
.39 
.53 
.42 
.52 
.43 
.41 
.38 
.54 
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Table  3.27 

Cgt{irisgn  of  Students^  Judgments  about  the  Helgfulness  of  Resgonje 
during  thf  Process  ytriui  Response  tj  Final  Vr lions 


Nean  helpfulness 
(4  «  tost  helpful; 
I  *  least  helpful) 


T-te$t 


Response  durinq  the  Process 

3.30 

(s.d.  * 

Response  to  Final  Versions 

3.44 

(s.d.  * 

.82)  : 

I  j  <  .001. 


9 
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Ttltt  I. 21 


HEMS 

STO  DEV 

CORRECTED 

ITER- 

TOTAt 
CORREUTIOR 

030 

coifCHTS  m  mum  FROR  others 

2.N 

I. Of 

.43 

830* 

COWElTS  FRQR  FRIEMS  MOUT  IRITtNS 

2.73 

I.W 

.4» 

930» 

COflKHTS  FRO*  FMENTS  MOUT  NRITM 

2.51 

1.33 

.33 

030C 

CQWERTS  FROR  TEACH  MOUT  MIT  INC 

3.40 

.70 

.31 

8300 

COWEdTS  FMR  OTHER  TEACHERS 

2.25 

1.99 

.3» 

030E 

COMNTS  FMR  OTHER  ADULTS 

I.W 

I.W 

.47 

030F 

CQRHERTS  FROR  MOTHERS-SISTERS 

1.42 

1. 43 

.34 

N  »  715 


9 
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Trtlt  3.2? 


ffMS 

STI  KV 

CQMECTE9 

ITER* 

TOTAL 

COMELATION 

w 

Tiff  MITIM  JOUMMLS  FOR  SELF 

1.47 

1.21 

.37 

sto 

Tiff  MtTIM  KTM  SEtf  Ml  TEACffl 

J.37 

1.23 

.32 

on 

Tiff  MITIM  KHOMl  El**  ESSAYS 

2.03 

1.11 

.43 

012 

Tiff  MITIM  NEW,  PUTS,  ETC 

2.03 

1.2Y 

.33 

813 

Tiff  MITIM  TO  riW  Ml  IDEAS 

1.13 

1.11 

.43 

sts 

Tiff  MITIM  KNOML  ESSAYS 

2.33 

1.20 

.21 

N  «  713 
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eric 


Trtlt  3.30 


At  SCALED 
COMCCTEB  COMtCCTED 
ITCH-  JTEH- 
TQTAt  TOTM. 


STB  XV 

COMCUTUR 

CMKUTfON 

All 
*i« 

TiATU  i^tTt  FflMffHTC  Iff  EMC 
tt*m  Milt  KrUHt 

1    A.  J 

t.Of 

.21 

itPvn  milt  UJintHij  un  LWrXxit* 

3.30 

.32 

.33 

Alt 

ItMUf  fMVR  WfUUI  MIlilW  KFQRt 

4.  f7 

.ft 

.30 

.30 

Alt 

TFAfti  TilK  IKMiT  rfWt  tTt  1  UfttTfM 
itflvu  iRiR  WMi  wvnrltJtf  MUtHI 

Z.  7? 

.33 

.34 

020 

STUKtftS  TALK  ABOUT  NfttTItt  BEFORE 

2.H 

.w 

.31 

.31 

821 

STUOCMTS  TALK  ABOUT  COHPtETEB  MITIM 

2.S4 

1. 01 

.40 

.31 

022 

RECEIVE  SAAKS  »  CWttETEB  MITIM 

3.3t 

.12 

.20 

.It 

223 

TEACH  IWORft  AMUT  MI  TEAS  AUDIENCE 

2.25 

1.0B 

.30 

.30 

024 

RACE  UP  ON  TOPIC  TO  MITE  ABOUT 

2.70 

.« 

-.01 

025 

TEACH  SIVE  TV IC  TO  MITE  ABOUT 

2.72 

n 

-.02 

02* 

CLASS  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  TOPIC 

3.17 

.32 

.30 

Q27 

TEACH  CQMENT  OH  STROM* MEAK  HBITINS 

3.30 

.87 

.41 

.50 

N  *  111 
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Table  3.31 

Writing  Tggic  Assignient;   Agreeient  for  Secondary  Students 


Q24    HAKE  UP  Oil  TOPIC  TO  WRITE  ABOUT 
025    TEACH  GIVE  TOPIC  TO  WRITE  ABOUT 
N  *  715 


CORRECTED 
I  TEH- 
TOTAL 

REAMS       STD  OEV  CORRELATION 
2.70        0.98  -0.6i 
2.72        0.96  -0.6i 
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Utlt  3.32 

y* lefyi 0*55  *Qd  ?£«gufnc]f  of  Tticher  Resgonse:   Agreeunt  for  Secondary  Students 


CORRECTED 
I  TEH- 
TOTAL 

REAMS     STO  OEV  CORRELATION 
016  TEACH  WRITE  COrtrtEHTS  BEFORE  2.64      1.08  0.58 

Q17         TEACH  WRITE  COfWENTS  OH  CQHPLETED  3.30      0.95  0.25 

018  TEACH  TALK  ABOUT  WRITIN6  BEFORE  2.97      0.?8  0.48 

019  TEACH  TALK  ABOUT  COMPLETED  WRITING  2.79  0.97  0.52 
Q27  TEACH  COflRENT  ON  STR0N6-WEAK  W t TINS  3.30  0.87  0.40 
Q28A  TALX  W  TEACHER  BEFORE  PAPER  COflPLETEO  3.20  1.16  0.50 
928C  WRITTEN  CQflflENTS  FROfl  TEACHER  BEFORE  COfl  2.97  1.32  0.49 
0280  SRAOES  6IVEN  BEFORE  PAPER  COflPLETEO  1.78  1.53  0.31 
Q29A  TALK  W  TEACHER  ABOUT  COflPLETEO  WRITING  2.98  1.23  0.48 
Q29C  WRITTEN  COMENTS  FRQrt  TEACH  ON  CORP  WRI  3.34  0.92  0.41 
0290  6RA0ES  6IVEN  TO  COflPLETEO  WRITING  2.03  1.03  0.36 
Q30C        CGHflENTS  FROH  TEACH  ABOUT  WRITING                 3.60      0.70  0.48 


N  =  71! 
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libit  5.33 

Helpfulness  and  fr eguencj  of  ftesggnse  [rot  Peers:   Agreement  lor  Secondary  Students 

CORRECTED 

UEK- 

rOTAL 

ftCAMS     STO  OEV  CORRELATION 


020 

021 

3288 

3291 

Q30A 

N  *  715 


STUOENTS  TAU  ABOUT  WUTING  BEFORE  2.98  0.95  0.47 

STUDENTS  TALK  ABOUT  COAPlETEO  WRITING  2.54  I .01  0.51 

TAU  *  STUOENTS  BEFORE  PAPER  COrtPlETEO  2.77  0.98  0.57 

TAtJC  U  STUOENTS  ABOUT  COAPLETEO  SITING  2.35  1.19  0.57 

COMMENTS  FROrt  FRIENDS  ABOUT  MITIN6  2.75  1.09  0.50 


FRir 
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libit  5.54 

!!!i8i¥lG!JJ  9f  ?!!29Q5!  fC9!  §!ifi  $9£f!MQi  12C  Secondarv  Students 

C0RRECIE0 
ITE«- 
rOTAL 

«CAHS        5T0  0£V  CORRELATION 
02BE      TEACH  ASKS  FOR  COWlENTS  BEFORE  CO«P      2.11  1.4S  0.62 

Q29E      QMM  COHREMTS  On  COftPLETEO  MRITIM6        2.07         t.43  0.62 
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Table  3. 35 


Student  Scales:   SuMirj  of  (Jeans,  Standard  Deviations  and  Variance 


Nutter  of  Alpha 
Itets 


Scale 

JttlA 

(sd) 


Scale 
Variance 


Average  Mtet 
ftetn  I  SD' 
(Oivided  by  no. 
itets) 


SI  AMOUNT 
MR1T1M6 


.52 


6.86 
(1.28) 


1.63 


3.43 
(0.64) 


S2  DUftltt 
I  IN- 
PWC. 
RESPONSE 


12 


.80 


33.13 
(7.94) 


63.11 


2.78 
(0.66) 


S3  RESPOND- 
ER 


.80 


17.58 
(5.98) 


35.7? 


2.51 
(0.85) 


S4  TYP€S 


.63 


11.30 
(4.33) 


18.73 


1.88 
(0.72) 


S5  TEACHING 

TECH. 


10 


.71 


2?.  53 
(5.07) 


25.72 


2.95 
CO. 51 ) 


Si  TOPIC 
ASS16N. 


.75  a 


5.42 
(0.86) 


.74 


2.71 
(0.43) 


S7  TCHCft 
RESPONSE 


12 


.77 


35.88 
(6.97) 


48.52 


2.99 
(0.58) 


S8  PEER 
RESPONSE 


.76 


13.41 
13.72) 


13.82 


2.68 
(0.74) 


S9  SELF 
RESPONSE 


.76 


4.18 
(2.58) 


6.67 


2.09 
11.29) 


N  *  715 
a 

For  scale  6V  a  Spearean-Brown  split-halt  coefficient  is 
substituted  for  alpha.    Alpha  Mas  not  computable  because  of  the 
negative  relationship  between  the  itets  on  the  scale. 
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Fable  3.36 

?9CC!i*tions  of  Scales:   Secondary  Students 


SI 


S2 


S3 


54 


55 


56 


S7 


sa 


59 


AMOUNT 

wuting 


mm  t     RESPOND-  TYPES 


IN-PROC. 
RESPONSE 


ER 


TEACHIN6  TOPIC 


WRITING  TECH. 


ASS  ISM . 


TCHER        PEER  SELF 
RESPONSE    RESPONSE  RESPONSE 


SI  AMOUNT 
KRITIN6 


32  DURING 
t  IN- 

proc. 
response 


1.0000 
«  0) 
PMUII 

0.3318 
(  700) 
P'O.000 


0.3318 
{  700) 
P'0.000 

t.0000 
i  0) 


0.3359 
(  701) 


0.3231 
(  691) 


0.0767 
(  706) 


0.1986 
(  703) 


0.0923 
<  706) 


0.0829 
(  712) 


0.1877 
(  694) 


0.3556 
(  691) 


0.3311 
(  693) 


0.2733 
(  699) 


0.2662 
(  700) 


P-0.000      P=0.021      P'0.000      P=0.007      P*0.013  P=0.000 


0.3197 
689) 


P=0.000      P-0.000      P=0.000      P=0.000      P'0.000  P*0.000 


0.2059 
(  709) 
P*0.000 

0.3571 
(  698) 
P'0.000 


S3  RESPOND- 

Eft 


£4  TYPES 
MR! TING 


55  TEACHING 
TECH. 


56  TOPIC 
ASSIGN. 


S?  TCHER 
RESPONSE 


58  PEER 
RESPONSE 


59  SELF 
RESPONSE 


0.3359 
{  701) 
P'0.000 

0.0767 
{  706) 
P=0.02l 

0.1986 
{  703) 
P=0.000 

0.0923 
I  706) 
F-0.007 

0.0829 
I  712) 
P=0.013 

0.2662 
(  700) 
P =0.000 

0.2059 
t  709) 
P =0.000 


0.3231 
I  691) 
P'0.000 

0.1877 
(  694) 
P=0.000 

0.3536 
t  69ti 
P'0.000 

0.331! 
I  693) 
P=0.000 

0.2733 
(  699) 
P-0.000 

0.3197 
(  689) 
P=0.000 

0.3571 
t  698) 
P=0.000 


1.0000 
(  0) 

?=tllll 

0.2134 
(  695) 
?*O.00O 

0.5338 
(  691) 
P-0.000 

0.2293 
{  694) 

P=0.000 

0.3616 
(  700) 
P=0.000 

0.  7370 
(  694) 
P^O.OOO 

0.5328 
(  699) 
P*0.000 


0.2134 
(  695) 
P=0.000 

1.0000 
(  01 

Psllltl 

0.1392 
(  696) 
P=0.000 

0.0737 
(  699) 
P*0.026 

0.0783 
i  705) 
P=0.019 

0.1930 
(  694) 
P=0.000 

0.1378 
(  703) 
psO.000 


0.5339 
(  691) 
P'0.000 

0.1392 
i  6961 
?=0.000 

I. 0000 
(  0) 
PMUU 

0.5281 
•:  696) 
P=0.000 

0.7363 
i  704) 
?=0.000 

0.8622 
I  696) 
P=0.000 

0.5342 
(  702) 
P*MOO 


0.2293 
(  694) 
F'0.000 

0.0737 
(  69?) 
P«0.026 

0.528! 
I  696.' 
P'0.000 

1.0000 
(  0) 
PMIIII 

0.3795 
(  705) 
P'0.000 

0.3989 
(  695) 
P=0.0'J0 

0.5152 
I  702i 
P=0.000 


0.5616 
700) 


0.7370 
(  694) 


0.5328 
(  699) 


P'0.000      P'0.000  P-0.000 


0.0785 
«  705) 


0.  7363 
(  704) 


0.3795 
(  705) 


1.0000 
i  0) 
PMIIII 

0.5084 
(  700) 
P=0.000 

•J.  3059 
(  709) 


0.1930 
694; 


P=O.0l?  P-0.000 


0.3622 
(  696) 


P=0.000  P=0.000 


0.5989 
«  695) 


psy.OOO  P>0.000 


0.5084 
(  700) 

p*o.eoo 

1.0000 
(  0) 

P:||||| 

0.5688 
(  698) 


?=0.uOO  P=0.000 


0.1378 
i  703) 
P^O.OOO 

0.5342 
i  702) 
P=0.000 

0.5152 
I  702) 
P=0.000 

0.3059 
(  709) 
P-0.000 

0.3683 
I  698) 

P=0.000 

l.OOOu 
!  0) 
p.-tiut 


Mote.    (COEFFICIENT  /  (CASES)  /  SIGNIFICANCE).   A  value  of  99.0000  is  printed  if  a  coefficient  cmnot  be  computed. 
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Table  3.37 


Influence  of  feicher  Stnder  on  Scales  for  Teachers 

Average  Averse  T-test 

Mtta  HtW  Mttt  Attn' 
lor  Raits  lor  Fetalis 


51  IN-PROC.          3.66  3.72  -1.17 
RESPONSE       tsd  *  .46)  <sd  »  .46)            (df  =  16?) 

(n  *  106)  <n  >  431) 

52  ENQ  PROC         3.07  3.16  -1.79 
RESPONSE       (sd  *  .48)  (sd  =  .47) 

(n  =  97)  (n  *  370) 

53  RESPQNQER        3.24  3.31  -1.35 

(sd  *  .40)  (sd  »  .41) 

(n  »  79)  (n  *  329) 

54  TEACH  INS          3.  10  3.20                 -2.26  I 
TECH.           isd  »  .40)  (sd  =  .39) 

(n  =  106)  (n  =  444) 

55  TCHEH             2.36  2.40  -0.62 
RESPONSE       ?sd  =  .55)  (sd  «  .60) 

(n  =  104)  <n  *  412) 


$6  PEER  3.26  3.31  -0.94 

RESPONSE       (sd  =  .50)  (sd  =  .54) 

(n  =  107)  In  =  429) 

S7  SELF  3.07  3.28  -3.13  U 

RESPONSE       (sd  =  .60)  (sd  =  .60) 

(n  =  104)  (n  =  4  35  J 


l  g     .05.    II  a  <  .Ot. 
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Table  3.38 

lOfiSSO?!  ?1  !?icher  Exgerience  on  Sci[es  for  Teachers 


0.  F.       Sui  of  Squares    Item  Squares  F-test 


SI  1N-PRGC. 

Between  Groups 

4 

1.02 

.26 

1.21 

RESPONSE 

Mi  thin  6roups 

532 

112.54 

.21 

S2  END  PROC 

Between  6roups 

4 

.83 

.21 

.92 

RESPONSE 

Mi  thin  6roups 

462 

104.32 

.23 

S3  RESPONDER 

Between  6roups 

4 

.76 

.19 

1.17 

Mi  thin  Groups 

403 

65.64 

.16 

S4  REACHING 

Between  6roups 

4 

1.72 

.43 

2.88 

TECH. 

Mi  thin  Groups 

545 

81.36 

.15 

S5  TCHER 

Between  Groups 

4 

1.42 

.35 

1.03 

RESPONSE 

Mi  thin  6roups 

511 

175.63 

.34 

S6  PEER 

Between  6roups 

4 

1.50 

.37 

1.35 

RESPONSE 

Mi  thin  6roups 

531 

147.45 

.28 

57  SELF 

Between  Groups 

4 

.70 

.18 

.48 

RESPONSE 

Mi  thin  Groups 

534 

195.46 

.37 

*  g  '  .05. 
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Table  3.39 


Seal e  Average  Mte§  Means'  for  Teacher  i^ger i ence  on  Scale  4: 
Freguenc^  of  Teaching  Techniques 


Experience  Level  Average  Mtet 

rtean* 


Five  years  or  less  3.02 

(sd  «  .40) 
(n  »  47) 

6  to  10  years  3.18 

(sd  '  .38) 
(n  =  132) 

11  to  IS  years  3.20 

(sd  »  .40) 
(n  =  169) 

16  to  20  years  3.24 

(sd  =  .36) 
(n  =  IIS) 

21  years  or  tore  3. 17 

(sd  *  .40) 
(n  =  87) 
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Table  3.40 

Iofiy?OC?  of  Jeacher  Age  on  Scales  for  Teachers 


0.  F. 


si  m-pRoc. 

RESPONSE 

Between  Broups 
Mi  thin  Groups 

4 

532 

S2  END  PROC 
RESPONSE 

Between  Broups 
Within  Groups 

4 

462 

S3  RESPONDER 

Between  6roups 
Mi  thin  6roups 

4 

403 

S4  TEACHING 
TECH. 

Between  Groups 
Within  6roups 

4 

544 

55  TCHER 
RESPONSE 

Between  Groups 
Within  6roups 

4 

510 

Si  PEER 
RESPONSE 

Between  Groups 
Mi  thin  6roups 

4 

530 

S7  SELF 
RESPONSE 

Between  Groups 
Within  Groups 

4 

533 

i  e  <  .05. 


Sui  of  Squares    Nean  Squares    F- test 


.35  .09  .4! 

113.2!  .2! 

.57  .14  .63 

104.58  .23 

.72  .18  !.!! 

65.68  .16 

1.66  .42  2.79  t 

81.03  .15 

.44  .11  .32 

176.56  .35 

2.69  .67  2.44  t 

145.77  .28 

2.22  .56  1.53 

193.36  .36 
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Table  3.41 


Scale  Average  Mtee  [Jeans'  for  Teacher  Age  on  Scales  4  and  6: 
Freguency  of  Teaching    Technigues  and  Freguencj  and  Helgfulness 
of  Peer  Response 


Teacher's  Age  Scale  4  Average     Scale  6  Average 

"Itet  Mean"  Mtee  Mean* 

(Teaching  Tech)      (Peer  Response) 


Under  29  3.07  3.10 

tsd  =  .47)  (sd  *.63) 

(n  »  34)  (n  *  34) 

30  to  39  3.13  3.27 

(sd  »  .39)  (sd  *  .54) 

(n  *  221)  (n  «  217) 

40  to  49  3.22  3.34 

(sd  *  .38)  (sd  »  .49) 

(n  =  218)  (n  =  213) 

50  to  59  3.25  3.40 

(sd  =  .37;  (sd  *  .48) 

(n  »  63)  (n  *  58) 

over  60  3.32  3.40 

(sd  =  .27)  (sd  «  .61) 

(n  =  13)  (n  *  13) 
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Tftblt  3.42 

l5fi«!S£!  9f  Sradt  Lml  on  Suits  for  TfKhtrs 


0.  F.       Sua  of  Squirts    Run  Squirts  p-ttst 


SI  iN-PROC. 
RE SPOUSE 

Ifftwttn  6roups 
Hi  thin  Groups 

3 

484 

S2  EKO  PROC 
RESPONSE 

Ittwtn  Groups 
Hi  thin  Groups 

3 

421 

S3  RESPONDER 

Bttwtn  Groups 
Hi  thin  Groups 

3 

366 

S4  TEACHING 
TECH. 

BttMtn  Groups 
Hi  thin  Groups 

3 

498 

S5  TCHER 
RESPONSE 

Ittttttn  Groups 
Hithin  Groups 

3 

467 

56  PEER 
RESPONSE 

Bttwtn  6roups 
Hi  thin  Groups 

3 

486 

37  SELF 
RESPONSE 

Bttvetn  Sroups 
Hithin  6roups 

3 

485 

.»  1.42  .24 
103.23  .21 

•42  .14  .63 

93.61  .22 

•52  .17  1.08 

38.41  .16 

2.26  .76  5.03  t 

74.80  .15 

30.52  10.17  35.68  tl 

133.15  .2? 

3.46  1.82  6.66  II 

132.97  .27 

2.04  .68  1.87 

176.88  .37 


I  j  <.  .01.    It  g  <  .uOl. 


9 
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libit  3.43 


Sc§lf  Avtf«]t  Mttf  Rtagt*  for  IfKhff  §r*dt  Iffvtl  on  ScaliS  4  g  54  and  6:  Frtgutncj 
of  Inching  Ttchniguts,,  ^tgutncx  and  Hf Igfuinffs  of  Jtachtr  AfSI90Hi  *0?  Ef.?M0£I  *Qi! 
Hf i^ulntii  gf  Pftr  Rtjeontt 


Sradt  Ltvffl 


Sctlff  4  Avtrigt 
Mtet  Htm' 

(TtKhMf  Ttch) 


Scalt  S  Avtr igt 
MtH  Btin* 

(TffKhtf  ftttfOASt) 


Stilt  4  Avrragt 
•Ittt  tan' 
(ffff  Ittsponst) 


K  through  3 


3.12 
(sd  >  .40) 
(n  •  47) 


1.90 
(si  ■  .74) 
(n  -  43) 


3.20 
(sd  ».61) 
(n  *  46) 


4  through  6 


3.30 
(*d  >  .34) 
(n  •  112) 


2.12 
(sd  >  .33) 
(n  >  110) 


3.47 
(Sd  «  .47) 
(a  »  111) 


7  through  9 


3.  IS 
(sd  -  .39) 
(n  •  179) 


2.50 
(sd  *  .47) 
(n  -  164) 


3.29 
(sd  «  .33) 
(n  «  172) 


10  through  12 


3.14 
(sd  -  .40) 
(n  «  164) 


2.66 
(sd  *  .34) 
(n  *  134) 


3.20 
(sd  •  .32) 
(n  ■  161) 
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Title  3.44 

i5*l*S2«f  9i  SKiMtgnsfic  StjJsj  on  Sjiits  for  Ifjshtrj 


D.  F. 

Sua  of  Squirts 

Ntsn  Squirts 

F-ttst 

SI  fe-PRX. 

tfttattn  (roups 

4 

.4* 

.12 

.54 

RESPONSE 

Nithm  (roups 

523 

112.53 

.21 

S2  END  PROC 

Pttwtn  (roups 

4 

.22 

.0* 

.24 

RESPONSE 

Nithm  (roups 

43* 

103. IP 

-.23 

S3  RESPONDER 

Itttm  .  oupt 

4 

1.47 

.37 

2.30 

Nithifi  (roup* 

JP7 

•3.53 

.1* 

S4  mum 

It twtn  Sr ovps 

4 

.11 

.15 

1.02 

TECH. 

Nithm  (roaps 

537 

11.13 

.15 

S3  TCHCK 

Pttattn  (roups 

4 

5.45 

1.41 

4.22  t 

RESPONSE 

Hithin  (roups 

503 

141.23 

.34 

S6  PEER 

Itttttn  Group; 

4 

t.H 

.30 

1.07 

RESPONSE 

Nithm  (roups 

523 

145.17 

.21 

S7  SELF 

letnetfi  (roups 

4 

3.05 

.74 

2.11 

RESPONSE 

Nithin  (roups 

52* 

1IV.S* 

.34 

•  I  <  .01. 


9 
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Tablt  3.45 

Scale  Avenge  Mtej  Neans;  for  Student  Socioeconomic  Status  on 
Scale  5:   Frequency  and  Helgfylness  of  Teacher  Resgonse 


Student  Socioeconomic 
Status 


Scale  5  Average 
a!tet  Hean* 
(Teacher  Response) 


No  students  at  2.48 
poverty  level  (sd  3  .61) 

(n  »  210) 


101  or  fewer  at 
poverty  level 

11  to  251  at 
poverty  level 

26  to  501  at 
poverty  level 

Above  511  at 
poverty  level 


2.3? 
(sd  »  .56) 
(n  »  181) 

2.1? 
(sd  »  .58) 
(n  »  62) 

2.38 
(sd  *  .51) 
(n  =  371 

2.10 
(sd  =  .55) 
(n  =  18) 
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Table  3.46 


Influence  of  School  Region  on  Scales  lor  Teachers 


0.  F.       Sue  of  Squares    Hean  Squares    F-t est 


SI  IN-PROC. 

Between  Groups 

5 

.34 

.07 

.32 

RESPONSE 

Within  Groups 

51? 

111.39 

.22 

S2  END  PROC 

Between  Groups 

5 

1.25 

.25 

1.10 

RESPONSE 

Within  Groups 

452 

102.46 

.23 

S3  RESPONQER 

Between  Groups 

5 

.75 

.15 

.91 

Within  Groups 

394 

65.02 

.17 

S4  TEACH  INS 

Between  Groups 

5 

1.38 

.28 

1.85 

TECH. 

Within  Groups 

532 

79.38 

.15 

S5  TCHER 

Between  Groups 

5 

4.67 

.93 

2.80 

RESPONSE 

Within  Groups 

500 

166.99 

.33 

S6  PEER 

Between  Groups 

5 

2.37 

.47 

1.73 

RESPONSE 

Within  Groups 

518 

141.51 

.27 

S7  SELF 

Between  Groups 

5 

3.71 

.74 

2.05 

RESPONSE 

Within  Groups 

522 

189.26 

.36 

l  9  <  .05. 
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Table  3.47 


Scale  Average  Mtet  rtejns"  for  School  Region  on  Scale  5: 
Freguency   and  Helpfulness  of  Teacher  ftesggnse 


School  Region 


Mortheast 


North  central 


South 


West 


foreign/Aierican 


foretgn/Non-Aierican 


Scale  5  Average 
Mtei  Mean* 
(Teacher  Response) 

2.15 
(sd  s 
(n  =  56) 

2.43 
(sd  *  .58) 
(n  »  104) 

2.44 

(sd  »  .59) 
(n  »  153) 

2.42 
(sd  *  .55) 
(n  >  US) 

2.50 
(sd  =  .62) 
(n  =  12) 

2.19 
(sd  «  .60) 
(n  »  16) 
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Table  3.48 

lOfiSfQCf  of  School  Area  on  Scales  for  Teachers 


0.  F. 

Sui  of  Squares 

Mean  Squares 

F-test 

SI  IN-PROC. 

Between  6roups 

5 

2.98 

.60 

2.86  t 

RESPOUSE 

Mi  thin  Groups 

527 

109.81 

.21 

S2  END  PftOC 

Between  Groups 

5 

1.20 

.24 

1.07 

RESPONSE 

Within  6roups 

457 

102.82 

.23 

S3  RESPONDED 

Between  Groups 

5 

.35 

.07 

.43 

Mi  t hi n  6roups 

3?? 

65.23 

.16 

S4  TEACHIN6 

Between  6roups 

5 

1.38 

.28 

1.83 

TECH. 

Kithin  Groups 

540 

81.25 

.15 

S5  TCHER 

Between  6roups 

5 

1.38 

.28 

.80 

RESPONSE  ' 

Mi  thin  Groups 

506 

174.15 

.34 

S6  PEER 

Between  Groups 

5 

1.51 

.30 

1.09 

RESPONSE 

Mi  thin  6roups 

526 

146.81 

.28 

S7  SELF 

Between  Groups 

5 

4.08 

.82 

2.27  t 

RESPONSE 

Within  Groups 

52? 

189.83 

.36 

« e  <  .05. 


9 
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Table  3.4? 


Scale  Average  'Itei  Hews*  for  School  Location  on  Scales  1  and  7: 
Htlgfulness  of  In-Process  §558205!  ™$  He 1 gf u 1 ness  of  Student  Self^ftesggnse 


School  Location  Scale  1  Average     Scale  7  Average 

•Itei  Hean9  Mtei  Nean' 

(In  Process  Rsp)  (Self-Response) 


Rural 


3.73 
(sd  »  .50) 
(n  *  45) 


3.41 
(sd  «.4¥) 
(n  *  43) 


Stall  town 


3.67 
(sd  »  .50) 
(n  *  163) 


3.20 
(sd  =  .61) 
(n  -  16?) 


Suburban 


3.78 
(sd  »  .38) 
!n  *  160) 


3.30 
(sd  *  .63) 
(n  *  ui) 


Urban-Ur  ;t 


3.72 

(sd  3  .41) 
(n  «  63) 


3.32 

(sd  -  .51) 
(n:&l) 


Urban-not  large 


3.57 
(sd  «  .55) 
(n  »  7?) 


3.10 
(sd  -  .63) 
(n  «  78) 


Other 


3.83 
(sd  -  .32) 
(n  =  231 


3.15 
(sd  *  .61) 
(n  =  23) 
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Table  3.50 

Influence  of  School  Size  on  Scales  for  Teachers 


D.  F.       Sui  of  Squares    (lean  Squares  F-test 


SI  IN-PROC. 

Between  Groups 

3 

1.13 

.38 

1.75 

RESPONSE 

Mi  thin  Groups 

519 

111.39 

.22 

52  end  proc 

Between  6roups 

3 

.66 

.22 

.97 

RESPONSE 

Mi  thin  Groups 

449 

101.08 

.23 

S3  RESPQNDER 

Between  Groups 

3 

.07 

.02 

.14 

Mithin  Groups 

391 

65.60 

.17 

S4  TEACH I N6 

Between  Groups 

3 

.65 

.22 

1.42 

TECH. 

Mithin  Groups 

528 

79.89 

.15 

S5  TCHER 

Between  Groups 

3 

7.25 

2.42 

7.32  1 

RESPONSE 

Mithin  Groups 

498 

164.38 

.33 

S6  PEER 

Between  6roups 

3 

1.45 

.49 

1.75 

RESPONSE 

Mithin  Groups 

515 

142.98 

.28 

S7  SELF 

Between  Groups 

3 

.36 

.12 

.32 

RESPONSE 

Mithin  Groups 

519 

192.29 

,37 

I  g  «  .001. 
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Tau  j. si 


gffWffl 


School  Sizo  Scalt  3  Avtrijt 

Mtn  Nom' 


(TiKbtr  RtoaooM) 


Undtr  300  2.24 

i%4  «  .42) 
(*  «  132) 

300  to  W  2.31 

\U  «  .33) 
(n  «  m 

1000  to  24W  2.33 

(to  «  .33) 
(n  «  131) 


Qvtr  24W 


2.31 
lio  *  .34) 
(n  «  »> 


Table  3.52 


IoUMGS!  it  Student  Gender  on  Scales  (or  Secondary  Students 
»qr  1 


Avtragr *!t«  Avtragt  Mttt 

Hean'  for  Htin'  for  T-test 

fttalts 


51  AMOUNT                3.3?  3.47  -1.75 
WRITIN6            (sd  »  .66)  (sd  =  .61)  (df  *  698) 

(n  »  34?)  (n  »  356) 

52  0URIN6               2.6?  2.86  -3.48  II 

*  l»-              (sd  *  .65)  (sd  *  .66)  (df  *  6?3) 

PROC.              (n  *  343)  (n  *  352) 

RESPONSE 

53  RESPONO-             2.32  2.70  -6.10  It 
ER                 (sd  «  .98)  (sd  »  .78)  (df  =  67?) 

(n  *  344)  (n  »  354) 

54  TYPES                 1.76  2.00  -4.30  It 
MRITIH6            (sd  -  .7!)  (sd  «  .72)  (df  s  6?3) 

(n  346)  (n  »  34?) 

55  TEACHING             2.93  2.?7  -0.99 
fKH.              (sd  »  .50)  (sd  «  .51)  (df  »  688) 

(n  =  338)  (n  =  353) 

56  TOPIC                2.72  2.6?  0.8! 
ASSI6H.            (sd  =  .44)  (sd  »  .42)  (df  =  694) 

<n  *  346)  (n  »  352) 

57  TCHER                2.94  3.03  -2.09  I 
RESPONSE           (sd  =  .59)  (sd  *  .58)  (df  *  688) 

(n  =  339)  (n  »  353) 

58  PEER                  2.54  2.82  -4.98  It 
RESPONSE          (sd  =  .76)  (sd  »  .70)  (df  *  690) 

(n  *  346)  (n  »  355) 

59  SELF        '          2.01  2.16  -1.61 
RESPONSE          (sd  =  1.26)  (sd  *  1.13)  (df  »  702) 

(n  =  348)  (n  »  356) 


I  g  <  .05.    tt  g  <  .001. 
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Table  3.53 


Influence  of  Student  Ability  Level  on  Scales  for  Secondary,  Students 


Average  'I tea 
Hean*  for  High 
Achievers 


Average  Mtea 
Mean*  for  Lou 
Achievers 


T-test 


SI  AMOUNT 
WRITING 


3.54 
(sd  =  .59) 
(n  *  356) 


3.33 
(sd  «  .67) 
(n  »  357) 


-4.46  II 

(df  »  699) 


S2  DURIM6 
I  IN- 
PROC. 
RESPONSE 


2.79 
(sd  *  .65) 
(n  »  354) 


2.77 
(sd  *  .66) 
(n  =  349) 


-0.46 

(df  =  699) 


S3  RESPOND- 
ER 


2.56 
(sd  »  .83) 
(n  »  352) 


2.47 
(sd  *  .86) 
(n  >  354) 


-1.34 

(df  =  702) 


S4  TYPES 
WRITING 


1.97 
(sd  *  .66) 
(n  354) 


1.79 
(sd  =  .77) 
(n  =  346) 


-3.27  II 
(df  =  663) 


S5  TEACHING 
TECH. 


2.99 
(sd  =  .49) 
(n  »  351) 


2.92 
(sd  *  .52) 
(n  *  346) 


-1.78 

(df  =  695) 


S6  TOPIC 
ASSIGN. 


2.72 
(sd  *  .43) 
(n  *  355) 


2.70 
(sd  =  .44) 
(n  »  351) 


-0.58 
(df  »  703) 


S7  TCHER 
RESPONSE 


3.02 
(sd  »  .55) 
(n  *  352) 


2.95 
(sd  *  .62) 
(n  «  348) 


-1.49 
(df  =  665) 


58  PEER 
RESPONSE 


2.74 
(sd  =  .74) 
(n  *  355) 


2.63 
(sd  =  .74) 
(n  =  354) 


-1.99  I 
(df  »  707) 


S9  SELF 
RESPONSE 


2.04 
(sd  »  1.36) 
(n  =  357) 


2.13 
(sd  =  1.23) 
(n  »  355) 


0.95 

(df  s  704) 


t  g  (  .05.    tt  &  <  .001. 
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Twit  3.34 

I5fi8f9$f  !f  SJjfjnt  Rtfign  »         tK  USSSlKl  SlKfSJl 


I.  F.      Sm  of  SfMTM   Urn  Sfurn  F-tnt 


SI  MRMT  IttMMlTMtf  3  3.41  .41  1.44 

mum  litftit  Imp  499  214.72  .4! 

82  0URIN8  MtmnlrtMf  3  1.34  .27  .44 

t  II-  litlia  Irtwt  419  303.34  .44 
PMC. 


S3  RESHMt-     IttHM  IroMf       3  4.13  .13  1.13 

El  litkUVevft      492  344.17  .72 


S4  TYPES        IttmaVtwt       3  3.22  .  43  1.23 

MUM      litkin  IrcMtt      444  339.22  .32 


S3  TEAOUtt     ltt*H  troatt       3  1.34  .31  1.20 

.TECM.        Uttkin  trows      414  173.19  .24 


S4  TOPIC        Uimm  Stmm       3  1.01  .20  1.04 

ASSIM.      litkio  trooot      492  121.99  .19 


S7  TCHCT        ktnM  Sr««o»       3  1.29  .24  .  74 

RESPONSE     tithU  firoM*      417  233.33  .34 


St  PEEK         Ittatto  troopi       3  1.71  .34  .44 

RESPOME     titito  troopi      493  317.14  .  34 


S9  SELF  ntoto*  firowi       3  19.33  3.17  2.34  I 

RESPONSE     Vithi*  troopi      491  1134.1!  I.U 


t  i  <  .03. 


9 
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TUlo  3.53 

Scflf  SvfitfSf  Hits  5H5!!  fgr  5Jvff?i  hfiHl  IfllK  H  SSlif  !i 
^!M!»  «0#  SfllMSflf  li  Sfif  SfHKl! 

School  ftotto*  ScaU  f  AvorofO 

•Jtoo  Dim' 
iSttiONt  Ro«#) 


NorthMtt  2.12 

(M  •  J.27) 
(n  *  111 

North  control  1.1* 

(U  ■  1.34) 
In  •  137) 

South  2.32 

(to  *  1.23) 
In  ■  lf3) 

loot  2.0* 

(ol  *  1.21) 
(ft  •  233) 

Foroifti/ftooricM  2.13 

(ll  •  1.04) 
(ft  ■  U) 

Foroitn/Noft-Aooricon  1.7* 

tt4  *  1.31) 
in  ■  24) 


ERJC 
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Tilit  1.54 

IsflifK!  si  iitM  k*H  Ital  e  Kiln  tit  ka*¥.i  limu 


1.  F. 

Sao  of  Spoor n 

noon  Spurn 

f'tCtt 

SI 

lottoo*  (reap* 

S 

12.32 

2.44 

O.30  III 

MlTl« 

■itkio  Croup* 

7M 

273.44 

.31 

S2 

0M1K 

Iftaoofl  CrOWp* 

S 

4.10 

.04 

2.20 

I  in- 

Pitkin  Croup* 

m 

300.31 

.44 

rwc. 

NCSfWSC 

SJ 

K  SOON- 

Ootaooa Croapi 

s 

2.01 

.34 

.73 

ER 

Nitkio  Croap* 

o*3 

304.07 

.73 

S4 

TtFtS 

kotaoon  Croup  • 

S 

3.41 

.74 

1.30 

mum 

Pitkin  Croup* 

m 

344.40 

.33 

S3 

TCACHIM 

lot  not*  Croup* 

s 

4.31 

.00 

3.4?  II 

TECH. 

Hithtn  Croup* 

•17 

174.11 

.23 

S4 

TOPIC 

Potato*  Croup* 

S 

2.23 

.43 
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Table  3.57 

Scale  Average  Mtei  Means'  for  Student  Grade  Level  on  Scales  [x  ix  6  and  8:  Aigunt  of  Anting,  Classroom 
Activities^  logic  AsstgnientA  and  Peer  Response 


6rade  Level  Scale  1  Average 

Mtei  Mean' 
Student  Response 
(Ait  Mr i ting} 


Scale  5  Average 
Mtei  Mean' 
Student  Response 
(Classri  Activ) 


Scale  6  Average 
Mtei  lean* 
Student  Response 
(Topic  Assign) 


Scale  8  Average 
Mtei  lean' 
Student  Response 
(Peer  Response) 


6rade  7 


6rade  S 


6rade  9 


6rade  10 


6rade  11 


6rade  12 


3.23 
(sd  *  .70) 
(n  i  106) 

3.3? 
(sd  *  .64) 
(n  *  1S1) 

3.44 
(sd  «  .63) 
(n  i  105) 

3.32 
(sd  *  .66) 
(n  >  62) 

3.43 
(sd  *  .65) 
(n  «  137) 

3.65 
isd  *  .4?) 
(n  ■  145) 


2.85 
(sd  *  .47) 
In  '  102) 

2.87 
(sd  «  .50) 
(n  «  148) 

2.98 
(sd  *  .51) 
(n  «  102) 

2.87 
(sd  «  .54) 
(n  «  62) 

3.04 
(sd  «  .51) 
(n  «  135) 

3.03 
(sd  *  .49) 
(n  i  144) 


2.72 
(sd  *  .45) 
(n  ■  105) 

2.64 
(sd  «  .50) 
(n  «  151) 

2.71 
(sd  «  .39) 
(n  ■  105) 

2.61 
(sd  «  .37) 
in  >  61) 

2.74 
(sd  '  .45) 
(n  >  132! 

2.78 
(sd  «  .37) 
{n  i  145) 


2.57 
(sd  *  .73) 
(n  >  104) 

2.60 
(sd  '  .75) 
(n  '  ISO) 

2.73 
(sd  '  .71) 
(n  '  104) 

2.36 
(sd  '  .771 
in  '  62) 

2.84 
(sd  '  .74) 
(n  i  137) 

2.81 
(sd  ■  .70) 
(n  «  145) 
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Figure  3.1 . 


F  igure  3.2. 

F  igure  3.3. 

F  igure  3,4. 

F  igure  3.5. 


F  igures  in  Chapter  1 1 1 
Figure  Capt  i  ons 
Chapter  III:     Figure  Captions 

Teachers*  Values  about  the  Relative  Helpfulness  of 
Oifferent  Types  of  Response  to  Final  Versions: 
Matched  Pair  T-tests 

Teachers1  Values  about  the  Relative  Helpfulness  of 

Oifferent  Responders:     Matched  Pair  T-tests 
Students*  Values  about  the  Relative  Helpfulness  of 

Oifferent  Types  of  Response:  Matched  Pair  T-tests 
Students*  Values  about  the  Relative  Helpfulness  of 

Oifferent  Types  of  Responders:  Matched  Pair  T-tests 
Students1  Values  about  the  Relative  Frequency  of 

Oifferent  Types  of  Writing:     Matched  Pair  T-tests 
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CHAPTER  IV--Resu1ts  from  the  Ethnography-Part  Statistical 

Analysis  of  Response  Episodes 

Overview 

As  a  profession,  we  generally  think  of  response  as  a  clearly 
circumscribed  event  characterized  by  such  parameters  as  the 
participants  of  the  event;  the  channel,  oral  or  written,  of 
response;  or  the  situational  context  in  which  response  can  occur, 
such  as  peer  groups  or  written  comments  by  the  teacher.  Most 
studies  of  response  focus  on  one  type  of  event  at  a  time  (e.g., 
conferences  [Carnicelli,  1980;  Freedman  &  Sperling,  in  press; 
Jacobs  &  Karliner,  1977;  Kamler,  1980];  peer  groups  [Gere  & 
Stevens,   in  press;  Nystrand,  1984];  written  comments  [Beach, 
1979;  Hahn,  1981;  Hillocks,  1982;  Marshall,  1984;  Searle  4 
Dillon,  1980;  Sommers,  1982].    None  have  examined  how  successful 
teachers  coordinate  different  types  of  response,  although  Dillon 
and  Searle  (1983)  reported  on  a  study  of  the  response  practices 
of  usual  teachers  (K-12)  whom  they  found  responded  almost  solely 
in  the  form  of  written  comments  to  final  versions  of  their 
students*  wr  i  ting. 

Besides  having  not  examined  how  successful  teachers 
coordinate  response  in  the  classroom  context,  we  understand 
little  about  the  features  of  different  types  of  response.  We 
have  tended  to  assume  a  common  understanding;  in  fact,  in  the 
National  Survey  for  this  project,  we,  also,  assumed  common 
understandings  and  focused  many  of  our  questions  on  the  usual 
parameters.    Categorizing  response  events  in  this  manner  can  be 
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useful   in  the  way  that  categorization  is  always  useful--we  get  a 
systematic  basis  for  discussion  and  analysis  that  has  a  certain 
efficiency  in  its  abstraction  as  long  as  all  parties  understand 
the  abstractions  in  the  same  way.    However,  as  we  had  originally 
speculated,  what  the  survey  ultimately  intimated,  what  the  two 
teachers  in  our  ethnography  foreshadowed  in  our  interviews  with 
them,  and  what  our  field  notes  finally  prompted  us  to  closely 
consider,  was  that  in  actual  practice  response  events  are  not  all 
that  clearly  circumscribed.    As  Hayakawa  (1939)  rather  succinctly 
put  it,  Cow1  is  not  Cow2. 

As  a  first  step  in  understanding  what  we  had  observed  over 
the  months  in  the  two  ninth  grade  classrooms,  we  decided,  first, 
to  attempt  to  identify  the  response  that  we  observed  and  then  to 
characterize  the  response  as  completely  as  we  could.    We  wanted 
to  depict  the  scope  and  character  of  the  response  we  would  be 
analyzing  in  more  depth  in  future  chapters.     It  was  obvious  to 
us,  from  the  start,  that  the  teachers  we  observed  offered  a  rich 
range  of  response,  unlike  the  teachers  that  had  been  described  in 
past  naturalistic  studies   (e.g.,  Applebee,   1981,   1984;  Graves, 
1978;  Searle  and  Dillon,  1983).    We  thus  refined  a  coding  system 
and  performed  a  set  of  statistical   analyses  on  the  response  data. 
We  were  aware  that  coding  and  statistical  analyses  would  still 
give  only  a  general   and  abstracted  picture  of  what  was  occurring, 
leaving  out  the  kind  of  information  that  can  add  to  our 
understanding  of  the  workings  of  response  in  a  particular 
classroom.     Yet  we  decided  that  it  was  important  to  develop  a 
coding  system  because  it  would  allow  us  test  hypotheses  about  the 
response  pattern*  we  had  observed  in  the  two  classrooms.  Our 
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observations  had  led  us  to  the  following  set  of  hypotheses  1: 

1.  The  teacher  will   be  the  most  frequent  responder  to 
student  writing. 

2.  The  frequency  with  which  students  give  response  will 
vary  depending  on  the  teacher. 

3.  Whether  response  is  most  frequently  aimed  at  one  writer 
or  at  a  group  of  writers  wil  1  vary  depending  on  the 
teacher, 

4.  The  teacher  will  most  frequently  initiate  the  response, 

*  5.     Response  will  occur  most  frequently  during  whole-class 

discussions. 

6.     The  frequency  of  response  that  occurs  in  conferences 
will   vary  depending  on  the  teacher. 

*  7.     The  frequency  of  response  that  occurs  in  peer  groups 

will   vary  depending  on  the  teacher. 

8.  The  frequency  with  which  students  initiate  response  will 
vary  depending  on  the  teacher. 

9.  Response  will  occur  most  frequently  during  the  writing 
process  rather  than  to  final  versions. 

10.  The  frequency  of  response  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  the  assignment  will   vary  depending  on  the  teacher. 

11.  The  frequency  of  response  coordinated  by  a  piece  of 
writing  (or  a  formal  speech)  will   vary  depending  on  the 
teacher  . 

12.  Response  will  most  frequently  be  cognitive-based. 
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Procedures  for  Analysis 
Preparat ion  of  the  Data 

Although  the  Scribe  daily  had  coded  the  observed  response 
events  that  were  recorded  in  the  notes  (see  Chapter  II}f  this 
approach  to  coding  proved  problematic.    First,  the  coding  system 
only  partially  characterized  the  nature  of  the    the  response  that 
we  saw.    Second,  the  coding,  being  based  solely  on  the  field 
notes,  only  captured  those  response  events  recorded  in  the  field 
notes;  many  events  that  the  recordings  picked  up  were  not  in  the 
notes.    Thus,  we  began  to  use  the  other  data  sources  to 
supplement  the  field  notes,  and  then  we  revised  the  coding  system 
so  that  it  would  more  accurately  capture  the  range  of  the 
response  occurring  in  Ms.  Glass  and  Mr.  Peterson's  classes. 

The  record  of  response,  which  was  the  data  to  be  coded, 
consisted  of  the  field  notes  supplemented  by  reviewing,  sometimes 
several  times,  each  day's  videotape,  as  well  as  each  audiotape 
that  involved  a  focal  student  1n  a  peer  group.    This  reviewing 
procedure  yielded  a  complete  data  base  for  explaining  more 
precisely  what  happened  in  the  classroom.      In  all  cases  where  we 
identified  some  kind  of  response  as  taking  place,  the  talk  was 
transcribed  verbatim.    Besides  yielding  a  complete  record,  the 
task  of  viewing  and  reviewing  the  tapes  and  supplementing  the 
field  notes  helped  to  sharpen  our  impressions  of  response  during 
the  selected  assignment  sequence.    The  activity  also  served  to 
expand  our  notions  of  how  to  devise  a  more  complete  coding  system 
that  would  yield  a  clear  picture  of  how  response  functioned  in 
these  cl assrooms. 
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Oevel opment  of  E 1 aborated  Coding  System 

Unit  of  Analysis:    The  Episode.    To  develop  a  coding  system, 
we  first  had  to  specify  the  unit  of  analysis.    As  we  examined  the 
data,  it  became  apparent  that  response  activities  often  come 
nested.    That  is,  a  small  response  activity  may  be  embedded 
within  a  larger  one.    In  a  class  discussion  geared  toward  the 
teacher's  giving  a  writer  oral  feedback,  for  example,  the 
students  might  be  asked  to  fill  out  their  own  written  evaluations 
for  the  writer  and  then  discuss  them  as  a  class.    Or,  on  a  finer 
level,  the  teacher  might  respond  to  a  number  of  offerings  from 
different  individuals,  these  being  part  of  a  larger  class 
discussion    structured  around  a  common  topic.    We  called  these 
smaller  events  "episodes."    They  can  be  thought  of  as  topically- 
related  chunks  of  talk,  separated  by  well-marked  change-of- 
subject  intonation  or  lexical  markers  such  as  "OK,  now  ..." 
These  formed  our  unit  of  analysis  as  they  captured  the  kind  of 
information  that  we  wanted  from  the  data. 

We  recognized  and  considered,  however,  finer  subdivisions  of 
response  events.    For  example,  we  found  episodes  to  be  made  up  of 
smaller  events  or  "rounds"  (to  use  the  term  that  Garvey,  1977, 
gives  to  subsets  of  larger  interactional  episodes  of  adult-child 
interaction),  and  rounds  to  be  made  up  of  turns,  and  so  on.  None 
of  these  finer  subdivisions,  however,  gave  us  any  more  crucial 
information  than  we  could  get  from  episodes,  and  agreeing  on 
where  they  began  and  ended  proved  highly  unreliable.     (For  more 
information  on  episodes,  see  Coding  Manual,  Appendix  11,  and  see 
Mehan's  [1979]  discussion  of  topically  related  sets,  pp.  65-71.) 

Categories  for  Coding.     The  next  task  was  to  decide  on 
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coding  categories  that  could  be  used  to  characterize  each 
episode.    We  decided  on  the  categories  after  carefully  studying 
the  elaborated  field  notes  and  tape  recordings  of  the  classrooms. 
We  wanted  a  set  of  categories  that  would  give  us  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  was  occurring  in  the  two  classrooms,  and  also  a 
basis  for  comparison  between  the  two.    The  categories  which  we 
kept  from  the  original  coding  of  the  ftotes  included:     (i)  who  was 
involved  in  giving  response  fResponder);  (2)  who  was  involved  in 
receiving  response  (Recipient);  (3)  whether  response  was  oral  or 
written  or  some  combination  of  the  two  (Channel);  and  (4)  whether 
the  response  occurred  during  the  writing  process  or  afterward  to 
a  final  draft  (Time).    The  following  categories  were  added:  (i) 
who  initiated  events  that  yielded  response  (Initiator);   (2)  in 
what  situational  context--whole-class,  peer  group,  conference-* 
the  response  episodes  occurred  (Content);   (3)  whether  the 
response  was  targeted  so  that  it  had  the  potential  of  being 
incorporated  directly  into  the  assigned  writing  (Target),  (4) 
whether  an  a  1  ready* formed  piece  of  discourse  such  as  a  paragraph, 
essay,  film,  or  speech,  served  to  coordinate  the  response  (Text); 
and  (5)  what  the  orientation  for  the  response  was--cogniti ve- 
based,  text-based,  procedural  (Pedagogical  Focus).    The  Coding 
Manual  (Appendix  11)  gives  detailed  descriptions  and  examples  of 
all  coding  categories.  2 
Reliabi  lity 

To  test  coder  reliability,  three  coders,  independently  coded 
15  response  episodes  from  each  class,  for  a  total  of  30  episodes. 
Two  of  the  coders  were  research  assistants  who  wer?   the  main 


collectors  of  the  ethnographic  data  and  who  knew  it  well.  The 
third  coder  had  assisted  from  time  to  time  with  data  collection 
and  was  familiarwith  the  data,  but  did  not  know  it  as  intimately 
as  the  other  two.     A  weighted  measure  of  reliability,  Cohen's 
Kappa  ( \%0 )  was  performed  to  test  the  inter-coder  reliability. 
Table  4.1  gives  the  reliability  results  for  each  coding  category. 

Insert  Table  4.1  about  here 

For  all  categories,  the  three  raters  were  reliable,  no  one 
disagreeing  significantly  with  any  other. 
Codi  ng  Procedures 

After  inter-coder  reliability  was  established,  the  three 
coders  divided  the  coding  task  in  a  balanced  way.    For  each  week 
of  data  coded,  we  assigned  one  primary  coder  and  one  secondary 
coder  on  a  rotating  basis.    The  primary  coder  coded  all  the  data 
for  the  week  while  the  secondary  coder  made  randomly  selected 
spot  checks.     This  system  of  rotation  is  illustrated  in  Table 
4.2. 

Insert  Table  4.2  about  here 


Resu Its:     Response  in  the  Two  C 1 assrooms 
The  results  are  based  on  467  coded  response  episodes  which 
occurred  over  an  equivalent  amount  of  lesson  time  in  the  two 
classrooms.     Only  response  on  the  single  selected  assignment  was 
coded  for  each  teacher.     The  467  response  episodes  can  be  grouped 
into  two  categories:   those  involving  the  teacher  and  students  and 
that  we  were  able  to  observe  both  in  person  and  on  video  tape, 
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and  those  from  focal  students—in  their  peer  groups  and  written 
responses    to  their  writing* 

The  amount  of  data  from  each  classroom  was  parallel.  The 
focal  assignment  lasted  for  four  and  one-half  weeks  of  fJT-minute 
periods  in  Ms*  Glass's  class     and  for  five  weeks  of  40-minute 
periods  in  Mr.   Peterson's  class.     We  coded  data  for    three  focal 
students  in  Mr.   Peterson's  class  and  four  in  Ms.  Glass's.  The 
number  of  focal  students  presented  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
the  students  in  each  classroom:     3  out  of  27  for  Mr.  Peterson  and 
4  out  of  33  for  Ms.  Glass.     In  Mr.  Peterson's  class,  Candace  was 
dropped  because  she  was  absent  so  often  that  we  had  too  little 
data  on  her.      She  was  absent  because  of  serious  personal 
problems  beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher. 

The  episodes,  then,  first  consisted  of  all  response  captured 
by  the  room  microphones  as  well  as  the  teachers'  wireless 
microphones  and  included  all  classroom  discussion,  all  peer  group 
discussions  when  the  teachers  were  present,  and  all  in-class  one- 
to-one  conferences  between  the  teachers  and  individual  students. 
In  addition,  the  episodes  included  all  tapes  of  peer  groups  which 
involved  the  focal  students  and  all  written  comments  to  the  focal 
students . 

For  each  coding  category,  to  test  for  significant 
differences  across  the  two  classrooms,  we  used  a  Karl  Pearson 
Chi-Square  Test  for  Homogeneity.     When  this  omnibus  test  showed 
significance,  post  hoc  pair-wise  comparisons     (Z  tests)  between 
the  two  teachers  were  made    on  each  level  of  the  variable. 
Results  are  reported  in  Table  4.3  and  described  below. 
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Insert  Table  4*3  about  here 


Responder 

Who  in  each  class  gives  response,  and  how  often?    The  first 
hypothesis  was  confirmed;  both  teachers  were  the  principle 
responders  to  their  students*    However,  Mr.  Peterson  acted  as 
sole  responder  for  a  significantly  larger  number  of  response 
episodes  (86. 5X  of  his)  as  compared  to  Ms.  Glass  (62. 3X  of  hers). 
The  reverse  situation  held  when  the  teacher  responded  not  alone 
but  in  conjunction  with  students,  with  Ms.  Glass  responding  this 
way  significantly  more  often  than  did  Mr.  Peterson  (12.6%  of  her 
response  episodes  compared  to  3.3X  of  his). 

Also  in  Ms.  Glass*s  class,  students,  alone  without  the 
teacher,  acted  as  responders    significantly  more  than  they  did  in 
Mr.  Peterson's  class  (1K5X  of  her  response  episodes  as  compared 
to  4;7X  of  his).    Thus,  the  second  hypothesis  was  confirmed;  the 
frequency  of  students  acting  as  responders  varies  depending  on 
the  teacher. 

A  similar  situation  held  for  writers  giving  self-response. 
In  fact,  while  this  kind  of  response  occurred  in  Ms.  Glass's 
class  (7.9X  of  her  response  episodes),   it  did  not  occur  at  all  in 
Mr.  Peterson's.     No  difference  was  found  in  the  two  classes  for 
situations  in  which  either  the  teacher  or  student  as  responder 
worked  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  writers  as  se  1  f-resportder. 
Recipient 

In  each  class,  how  often  do  response  episodes  include  one 
student  writer  as  recipient  of  the  response  and  how  often  do  they 
include  more  than  one  student  writer  as  recipient?     Response  in 
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Ms*  Glass's  class  tended  to  be  geared  more  toward  groups  of 
writers  or  toward  the  whole  class  when  all  the  students  were 
being  responded  to  at  once  as  writers  (63,91  of  her  response 
episodes)  than  to  individual  student  writers  (36.11  of  her 
response  episodes).     In  Mr,  Peterson's  class,  although  the  ratio 
was  reversed,  with  more  of  his  response  episodes  geared  toward 
individual  writers  than  to  more  than  one  writer,  his  response 
episodes  tended  to  be  more  evenly  distributed  between  individuals 
(51. 8X  of  his  response  episodes)  and  to  larger  numbers  of 
students  (48.2%).    However,  Ms.  Glass  devoted  a  significantly 
larger  percentage  of  response  episodes    than  Mr.  Peterson  did  to 
groups  of  student  writers    and  Mr.  Peterson  devoted  a 
significantly  larger  percentage  of  response  episodes  than  did  Ms. 
Glass  to  individual  student  writers.    These  results  confirp  the 
third  hypothesis;  whether  response  is  most  frequently  aimed  at 
one  writer  or  a  group  of  writers  varies  depending  on  the  teacher. 
Initiator 

Who  initiates  response  in  each  class  and  how  often?  There 
was,  for  the  most  part,  no  significant  difference  between  the  two 
teachers  when  it  came  to  which  party  involved  in  a  response 
episode  was  the  one  to  initiate  it.     In  both  classes,  more 
episodes  were  initiated  by  the  person  who  was  going  to  give  the 
response  (the  Responder--and ,  generally,  the  teacher)  than  the 
person  who  was  going  to  receive  it  (the    Rec ipi ent--and ,  always, 
the  student).    Thus,  the  fourth  hypothesis  was  confirmed;  the 
teacher  most  frequently  initiates  the  response. 

In  Ms.  Glass's  class  the  responderWrecipient-as-initiator 
ratio  was  63.9:11.51,  and  in  Mr.  Peterson's  class,  71:16.31. 


This  homogeneity  between  teachers  is  undoubtedly    attributable  to 
both  teachers'  being  the  class  "leaders"  as  well     as  principle 
responders,     taking  lessons  (and  response)     in  the  directions 
they    had    earlier    planned    for    the    students       to  follow, 
providing    enough  opportunities  for  response  that  the  students 
seldom    had    to  ask  for  it    themselves.    However,     a  significant 
difference  did  exist  between  the  two  classes  for  the  situation 
in  which  someone  outside    the    response    episode,  namely  the 
teacher,    set  up  response  to  take  place  between  others  within  the 
response  episode,  namely  two  or  more  students,  where    one  or 
more  students  acted  as  responder  and    one    or    more  as 
recipient.      Significantly    more  episodes  were  set  up  this  way  in 
Ms.  Glass's    class  (21.5%  of  her  response  episodes)  than  in  Mr. 
Peterson's     class   (9.4X  of  his). 
Context 

What  contexts  does  response  occur  in  for  each  class?  There 
were  significant  differences  between  the  two  teachers  regarding 
the  contexts  in  which  response  occurred.     For  Ms.  Glass,  44.5%  of 
the  response  episodes  occurred  when  the  class  met  as  a  whole, 
compared  to  2 1 X  of  the  response  episodes  in  Mr.  Peterson's  class. 
Thus,  the  fifth  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed  for  Mr.  Peterson's 
class;  response  will  not  necessarily  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
context  of  the  whole  class. 

For  Mr.  Peterson,  47. IX  of  the  response  episodes  occurred  as 
teacher-student  conferences,  both  formal  and  informal,  whereas 
only  18. 8%  of  Ms.  Glass's  did,  and  these  were  mostly  informal. 
Hypothesis  six  was  confirmed;    the  frequency  of  response  in 
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conferences  will  vary  with  the  teacher. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two 
teachers  in  the  percentage  of  response  episodes  that  occurred 
when  the  teacher  interacted  with  students  in  peer  groups  (36,6% 
of  Ms,   Glass's  response  episodes  and  31,91  of  Mr,  Peterson's), 
Thus,  hypothesis  seven  was  not  confirmed;    the  frequency  of 
response  in  peer  groups  did  not  vary  depending  on  the  teacher. 
This  similarity  can  likely  be  attributed  to  their  both 
consistently  moving  from  group  to  group  to  confer  with  students 
whenever  their    classes  had  group  work  to  accomplish,  which  in 
the  case  of  both  teachers  was  often. 
Context  by  Initiation 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  teachers 
regarding  who  initiated  response  in  a  whole-class  context.  Both 
teachers,  acting  as  responders,  initiated  the  response  in  their 
class  discussions  well  over  80X  of  the  time  (Glass,  88, IX; 
Peterson,  87. 9%).     This  similarity  between  teachers  is  closely 
related  to  our  finding  for  the  single  variable  "initiator,"  which 
showed  the  teac her  /  re sponder- as- i n i t i ator  to  be  the  prevalent 
characteristic  in  both  classrooms,  where  the  teachers  served  as 
pr  inc  ipl  e  c  1  ass  "  1  eaders," 

There  were  differences  in  initiator  characteristics, 
however,   in  the  context  of  teachers  interacting  with  peer  groups. 
In  this  context,  Ms,  Glass  initiated  significantly  more  response 
episodes  than  did  Mr.  Peterson  when  they  themselves  were  going  to 
act  as  responders  (59. 7X  of  Ms.  Glass's  group  episodes  compared 
to  42%  of  Mr.  Peterson's).     There  were  no  differences  between  the 
two  teachers  in  the  number  of  times  they  initiated  response 
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episodes  to  occur  in  groups  between  student  responders  and 
recipients,  that  is,  those  times  the  teachers  initiated  response 
to  occur  in  groups  and  then  got  out  of  the  picture.     But  there 
was  a  significant  difference  in  the  two  classrooms  when  teachers 
interacted  with  peer  groups,  and  the  recipient  of  response,  that 
is,   the  student,  acted  as  initiator.     In  these  situations, 
recipients  initiated  significantly  more  response  episodes  in  Mr. 
Peterson's  class  (25. 9X  of  the  group  episodes)  than  in  Ms. 
Glass's  (9X).    Thus,  hypothesis  eight  was  generally  confirmed; 
the  frequency  of  student- in i tiated  response  will  vary  depending 
on  the  teacher. 

When  the  context  was  the  one-to-one  teac her- student 
conference,  the  differences  between  teachers  were  pronounced.  As 
responder  initiating  response,  Mr.  Peterson  initiated 
significantly  more  response  episodes  than  did  Ms.  Glass,  86. 7X  of 
his  conference  episodes  compared  to  23. 5X  of  hers.     In  this 
context  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  teachers  when 
recipients  initiated  response,   even  though  this  occurred  in  26. 5X 
of  Ms.   Glass's  conferences  compared  to  13. 3X  of  Mr.  Peterson's. 
However,  the  situation  in  which  the  teacher  initiated  an  episode 
and  then  got  out  of  the  way  so  students  could  then  act  as 
responders  and  recipients  occurred  for  50X  of  conference  response 
episodes  for  Ms.  Glass  as  opposed  to  none  at  al  1  for  Mr. 
Peterson . 
T  ime 

At  what  time  in  the  process  does  response  occur  in  each 
class?     Each  teacher  allowed  for  response  to  occur  both  in- 


process  and  at  the  time  final  drafts  were  returned  to  students. 
But  while  we  coded  response  episodes  to  reflect  this  time 
variable,  that  is,  (1)  "process  response"  and  (2)  "final 
response,"  to  think  of  as  "final"  the  response  that  went  to  final 
drafts  is  misleading  in  both  classes.    Such  response  was,  for  the 
students,  still  really  in-process,  that  is,  leading  into  the  next 
assignment.    With  this  qualification  of  the  time  variable 
established,  we  can  present  the  following  findings  that  confirm 
hypothesis  nin«--that  response  will  occur  most  frequently  during 
the  writing  process.    Both  teachers  devoted  more  response 
episodes  to  writing  occurring  In-process  than  to  the  final  draft, 
yet  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  teachers.  Ms. 
Glass,  compared  to  Mr.  Peterson,  devoted  significantly  more 
response  episodes  (25. 7X  of  hers  compared  to  3.3X  of  his)  to 
final  draft  response,    with  Mr.  Peterson  devoting  significantly 
more  response  episodes  than  Ms.  Glass  (96. 7X  of  his  compared  to 
74. 3X  of  hers)  to  in-process  response. 
Target 

How    much  response  is  targeted  to  work  that  is  directly 
related  to  the  assignment?      Indirectly  related?  Significant 
differences    were    found    between    the    two    teachers  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  writing  targeted  to  receive  response,  that  Is, 
regarding  whether    the  writing  being  responded    to    had  the 
potential     of    being  incorporated  into  the  writer's    final  draft 
(direct    target)    or  whether  it  did  not  (indirect    target).  The 
tenth  hypothesis  was  confirmed;    the  amount  of  response  directly 
targeted  to  the  assignment  will   vary  depending  on  the  teacher. 
Ms.  Glass  devoted  a  full  80. U  of  her  response  episodes  to 
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writing  that  was  direct      to    the    assignment    compared    to  Mr. 
Peterson's    53,6t,    while  she  devoted  only  19. 91  of  her  response 
episodes  to  writing  that  was  indirect  to  the  assignment, 
compared  to  Mr.  Peterson's  46. 4X.     Interestingly,   for  Mr. 
Peterson    response  episodes  were    more  evenly  distributed 
between    writing    that    was    direct    to    the  assignment  and 
writing  that  was  indirect  to  the  assignment. 
Text 

How  often  does  some  kind  of  text--that  is,     a  student  paper, 
a  speech,  a  film,  a  piece  of  professional  writing--serve  to 
coordinate  response  in  each  class?    Again  significant 
differences    were    found    between      teachers  regarding  whether  or 
not  text  served  to  coordinate    response  episodes.      The  eleventh 
hypothesis  was  confirmed;    the  frequency  of  response  coordinated 
to  text  will  vary  depending  on  the  teacher.    While  both 
teachers    more  often  used  text    to    coordinate  response  than 
not,  Ms.  Glass  showed  a    significantly  larger    percentage  of 
"non-text-coordinated"    response    episodes  (24. 3X)     than  did 
Mr.  Peterson  (12. 2X),  with  Mr.  Peterson     showing    a  significantly 
larger  percentage  of    "text-coordinated"    response  episodes 
(87. 8X  to  Ms.  Glass's  75.7X) . 
Pedagog  ica 1  Focus 

What  is  the  predominant  pedagogical  focus  of  response  in 
each  class,  and  in  what  contexts  do  the  foci  occur?    For  both 
teachers,  response  episodes  were  more  often  comprised  of 
"cognitive"  focus  than  of  "text"  or  "management14  focus. 
Hypothesis  twelve  was  confirmed;    response  will  most  frequently 
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be  cognitive-based.    For  Ms.  Glass,  42.7X  of  occurrences  of 
pedagogical  focus  in  response  episodes  were  cognitive  compared  to 
28. 7X  each  being  "text"  focus  and  "management"  focus;   and  for  Mr. 
Peterson,  43.8%  of  the  occurrences  of  pedagogical   focus  in 
response  episodes  were  cognitive,  compared  to  31.7%  being  text 
focus  and  24. 4%  being  management  focus.     No  significant 
differences  were  found  between  the  teachers  in  the  kinds  or 
amounts  of  foci  their  response  episodes  took. 
Focus  by  Context 

When  we  analyzed  these  occurrences  of  pedagogical  foci 
according  to  the  context  in  which  they  appeared,  we  found 
virtually  the  same  differences  between  teachers  as  our  analysis 
of  Context    reveals.     In  Ms.  Glass's  class,  each  kind  cf 
pedagogical   focus  occurred  significantly  more  in  a  whole-class 
context  (44. 5%  of  response  with  a  cognitive  focus  occurred  in  the 
context  of  the  whole  class,  33. 8X  of  response  with  a  text  focus 
did,  and  48. 8X  of  response  with  a  management  focus  did)  than  they 
did  for  Mr.   Peterson  (26. 9%  of  response  with  a  cognitive  focus 
occurred  in  the  context  of  the  whole  class,  16.8%  of  response 
with  text  focus  did,  and  17.2%  of  response  with  a  management 
focus  did).     In  Mr,  Peterson's  class,  each  kind  of  pedagogical 
focus  occurred  significantly  more  in  the  context  of  the  teacher- 
student  conference  (39.7%  of  response  with  a  cognitive  focus 
occurred   in  the  context  of  the  teacher- student  conference,  56.6% 
of  response  with  a  text  focus  did,  and  46%  of  response  with  a 
management  focus  did)   than  they  did  for  Ms.  Glass  (19.3%  of 
response  with  a  cognitive  focus  occurred  in  the  context  of  the 
teacher- student  conference,   26.3%  of  response  with  a  text  focus 


did,  and  13,8%  of  response  with  a  management  focus  did). 
Again,  but  with  one  exception,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  teachers  in  how  pedagogical  focus  was 
distributed  when  the  context  was  the  small  group  (Ms.  Glass, 
36. IX  of  cognitive  focus  compared  to  Mr.   Peterson's  33.3%;  Ms, 
Glass,  37. 5%  of  management  focus  compared  to  Mr.  Peterson's 
36. 8X).     The  two  teachers  did  differ  in  how  much  response  with 
text  focus  occurred  in  the  group  context  (40%  of  response  with  a 
text  focus  occurred  in  the  group  context  for  Ms,  Glass,  compared 
to  26. 5X  of  response  with  a  text  focus  for  Mr,  Peterson). 

Discussion 

We    had    hypothesized    that  the  two  teachers,    Ms.  Glass 
and    Mr,  Peterson,  while    both    experts  at  teaching  writing  and 
both  depending     in     large  part    on     in-process    response  for 
positive    results    with    their  students,    would  present  a 
consistent  picture  of  this  type  of  response  in  some  ways  but 
would  differ  in  ways  that    would  shed  light  on  the  survey 
findings  about  the  confusing  nature  of  in-process  response.  We 
further  thought  that  the  differences  would  reflect  their 
philosophies     about  teaching  writing  and  working    with  students. 

We    can  roughly    characterize  Ms,  Glass  as  guiding  her 
students  along  a    path    of    discovery,      giving      them  cognitive 
tools    for     learning    how,  independently,    to  tackle  specific 
writing  problems.     In  this     regard,     she  appeared  to  depend 
largely  on  instruction  at  a  somewhat    abstract  level,  developing 
with  her  students  concepts  and  principles,     for  example,  or 
creating    hypothetical     writing  situations,    which  her  students 
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then  drew  on  to  apply  to    their  own  writing.    Further,  she 
allowed  for  students  to  reflect  on  their  own    writing  processes, 
again  a  way  to  abstract    from    specific  experience  with  the  aim 
of  transferring  these  Insights  to  future  writing  situations.  And 
much  direct  response  to  student  papers- 1n-progress    came  from 
peers,  who  worked  1n  large  part  Independently  from  her. 

On    the  other  hand,    we  can  characterize  Mr.  Peterson  as 
creating    a  collaborative,  master/apprentice    atmosphere  In  his 
classroom,    1n  which  he  worked  closely  with  Individual  students 
on  the  papers  they  were  working  on,    giving  frequent  and  direct 
feedback  to  them  often  on  the  specifics  of  their  texts,  holding 
one-to-one    conferences  1n  the  classroom  1n  order  to    do  so. 
Practice  writings  often  were  geared  to  such  specifics  as  sentence 
techniques    or  word  choice. 

Host  of  the  categories  on  which  we  did    statistical  analysis 
bore  out  our  original  Impressions  and  hypotheses    about  the  two 
teachers.      The    analysis    shows,    on    a    concrete  and 
verifiable  level,    the  similar  and  contrasting  ways    1n  which 
their    IMivldual  teaching  approaches  were  actually  accomplished 
In    the    classroom.    It  1s  not  surprising,  for  example,  that  we 
found  that  Mr.  Peterson  responded  to  his  students  as  "T  alone" 
significantly  more  than  did  Ms,  Glass,  for  this  method  works  with 
the  "master-apprentice**  relationship  that  he  sets  up  for  his 
students,  with  himself  alone  the  "master."    Likewise  the  findings 
that  Ms.  Glass  responded  significantly  more  than  did  Mr.  Peterson 
in  conjunction  with  student  responders  and  that  more  response 
occurred  1n  her  class  with  student  responders  acting  alone 
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supports  her  being  more  *  "cognitive  guide,"  in  this  allowing  for 
opportunities  for  her  students  to  tike  the  reeder-responder's 
point  of  view  and  learn  about  writing  through  this  complementary 
route.    The  fact  that  Mr.  Peterson's  students  tended  to  receive 
response  individually    significantly  more  than  did  Ms.  Glass's, 
and  that    Ms.  Glass's  tended  to  receive  response  in  groups  of 
more  than  one  student  at  a  time  significantly     more    than  did 
Nr.  Peterson's,    also    matches    their    individual  approaches-- the 
former  to  work  on  a    specific    level,    something  that  can  only  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  working  with  one  student  at  a  time 
on  a    particular  paper,    and  the  latter  to  work  on  a  general 
level,  something    that  can  only  be  efficiently  achieved  when 
large  groups  of  recipients  are  present  at  the  same  time.  Our 
findings  for    the  categories  of  HResponder -Recipient,"  and 
"Context"  thus  work  together,  as  significantly  more  of  Ms. 
GUss's  response  was  accomplished  in    whole-class    discussion  and 
significantly  more  of  Mr.  Peterson's  was  accomplished  in  teacher- 
student  conferences. 

When  we  look  at  context  and  see  how  the  initiating  of 
episodes  transpired,  the  results  support  even  more  strongly  our 
sense  of  the  two  teachers.     Both  teachers-as-responder s  initiated 
more  response  episodes  with  groups  than  did  recipients,  but  Ms. 
Glass,  as  responder,  initiated  more  episodes  with  peer  groups 
than  did  Mr.  Peterson  whereas  student  recipients  initiated  more 
episodes  in  Mr.  Peterson's  class  than  they  did  in  Ms.  Glass's. 
Used  to  working  with  their  teacher  as  a  collaborator,  students  in 
Mr.  Peterson's  class  felt  at  liberty  to  call  on  him  for  group 
consultation.    Such  consultation  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
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independence  that  Ms.  Glass  expected  of  her  groups,  so  they  were 
perhaps  more  reticent  about  calling  her  over.    Initiating  group 
consultations  had  to  be  her  responsibility.    The  same  picture, 
though  with  converse  percentages,  held  for  the  context  of  the 
one-to-one  conference.    The  one-to-one  conference  was  the  •'modus 
operandi"  In  Mr.  Peterson's  class,  a  pedagogical  approach  that 
allowed  him  to  work  closely  with  each  student  and  that  he, 
naturally,  would  Initiate  to  a  great  extent.    Such  conferences 
were  Incidental  to  Ns.  Class's  approach,  being  Initiated  almost 
equally  by  herself  as  responJer  and  by  students  as  recipients. 
However,  essential  to  her  teaching  was  the  notion  of  student 
independence,  and  unique  to  her  class  (set  against  Mr. 
Peterson's)  was  her  arranging  one-to-one  meetings  to  occur 
between  students,  this  type  of  Initiating  accounting  for  a  full 
SOX  of  the  one-to-one  conferences  in  her  classroom. 

The    "Time"    variable    also  matches    this    profile.  Mr. 
Peterson,  working  closely  with  students  as  they  produced  their 
drafts,  needed    to    devote    a  great  deal  of  in-process    time  to 
response,  whereas  Ms.  Glass,    letting  her  students  work  more 
independently,  needed  to  provide  her  own  response  at  the  end  of 
the    process,  even  though  she  used  this  response  to  help  her 
students  transfer  their  skills  to  the  next  assignment.  Student- 
responders  shared  her  role  during  the    process.     In  this  regard, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  her  class  during  the  process,  there 
were  significantly    more    situations  in  which  she  initiated 
response  episodes  to  occur  but  then  got  out  of  the  way,    with  the 
students  taking  over  as  responders. 
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Our     findings     for     the  variables  "Target"  and  "Text" 
perhaps  reflect  the  essence  of  the  two  teachers1  approaches  to 
teaching  writing,    Ms.  Glass  teaching  on  a  more  general  or 
abstract   level,  and  Mr.  Peterson  on  a  more  specific  level.  Mr. 
Peterson,    working    on     lower  levels  of    abstraction,  needed 
multiple  and     diverse  specific   texts  to  respond  to  in  order  for 
students  to    be  able  to  evolve  their  own  generalities  and  make 
connections   to  future  assignments.     Thus     response  was  often 
targeted  to  texts  that  were  only  indirectly  related  to  the 
assignment     but     that     provided      these    diverse     sources.  From 
Ms.  Glass,  students    already    had  abstractions  and  principles, 
and     it    was  necessary     to  apply  these  to  the  task  at  hand, 
getting     for     the  assignment     they  were  working  on  as  much 
diverse  feedback  as  Ms.  Glass,     their    peers,     and  they 
themselves    could    provide.      Our  findings  for  the  variable  of 
"text"    fits   in  with   this     profile.       For  Mr.  Peterson's  approach 
to  response,  text  necessarily  needed  to  be  present  to  coordinate 
response  episodes,  as  response  tended  to  be  directed  and 
specific.       For     Ms.  Glass,     working  with     concepts  and 
principles,     effective  teaching  often  demanded  that  hypothetical 
situations    guide  response,     thus  the  frequent  absence  of  text  to 
coordinate  response  episodes. 

We  had  expected  that  both  teachers,   in  spite  of  their 
different  approaches,  would  place  most  of  their  pedagogical  focus 
on  the  cognitive  level.     Ms.  Glass,  with  her  emphasis  on 
cognitive  scaffolding,  we  had  anticipated  would  tend  to  focus  the 
content  of  her  response  on  an  abstract  but  cognitive  level,  and 
Mr.  Peterson,  the  collaborative  teacher,  we  had  anticipated  would 
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focus  his  on  a  concrete  but  still  cognitive  level.    The  academic 
agenda  underlying  the  successful   teaching  of  writing  includes  an 
underlying  emphasis  on  the  cognitive  processes  of  the  writer.  As 
it  addressed  their  students'  writing,   the  content  of  our  two 
teachers1  remarks  followed  that  prescript.     It  was  not,  then,  the 
nature  of  the  content  of  their  remarks  that  differed,  but  rather 
their  approaches ,  as  the  other  findings  illustrate.  More 
detailed  analyses  in  future  chapters  will  help  us  understand  the 
workings  of  their  teaching  in  more  depth,   especially  with  respect 
to  jthis  category. 

Before  continuing  to  understand  the  workings  of  the  in- 
process  response  episodes  in  the  two  classrooms,  we  will  turn  in 
the  next  chapter  to  an  analysis  of  the  values  underlying  the 
response  process  i tse 1 f - - the  teachers1  and  students'  notions  of 
"Ideal   Text"  and  "Ideal  Process." 
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Footnotes  to  Chapter  IV 
4  The  astericks  beside  hypotheses  Indicate  that  the 
hypothesis  was  not  confirmed. 

We  coded  for  two  variables  that,  ultimately,  we 
disregarded.    Channel  ,  the  variable  Indicating  whether  response 
was  oral,  written,  or  both,  proved  an  Invalid  parameter  given  our 
including  only  the  written  comments  targeted  to  focal  students 
and  no  one  else.    Role  of  Focal  Students,  the  variable  Indicating 
whether  our  focal  students  were  present  as  responders,  recipients 
of  response,  both,  or  neither,  proved  unanalyzable  because  the 
numbers  were  too  small  to  be  meaningful. 
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Tables  1n  Chapter  IV 
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CHAPTER  V  — Teacher  and  Student  Model  s  of  Good  Wr  i  t  ing  and  Good 

Writing  Processes  1 

Introduction 

During  the  first  weeks  of  our  observations  in  Ms.  Glass's 
classroom,  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  focus  of  our  study  —  the 
role  of  response  in  learning  to  write  —  presupposed  a  whole  other 
phenomenon  crucial   to  teaching.    The  perhaps  obvious  question 
dawned  upon  us  slowly:    Just  what  was  the  response  to?      Or  more 
aptly,  what  was  the  respcnse  toward?    In  the  absence  of  a  goal  or 
criteria,  feedback  itself  makes  no  sense.     By  definition, 
feedback  adjusts  student  behaviors  toward  some  valued  end.  We 
expect  teacher  or  peer  feedback  to  move  the  student  writer 
towards  a  goal  of  better  writing.     Feedback  is  oriented  toward  a 
goal,  and  actually  helps  to  orient  students  toward  that  goal.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  much  of  the  job  of  teaching  that  we  were 
observing  was  that  of  putting  forward  the  goals  and  objectives 
toward  which  the  students  would  move,  establishing  the 
expectations  that  these  teachers  had  for  their  students. 

Over  the  course  of  the  semester  in  Ms.  Glass's  and  Mr. 
Peterson's  classrooms  we  saw  and  heard  these  teachers  concepts  of 
the  goal  of  better  writing  unfold.    We  came  to  cal  1  this  goal 
"Ideal  Text/  and  it  was  almost  tangible  in  class  discussions  and 
activities,  in  the  talk  and  work  of  teacher  and  students.  The 
teachers  nudged  their  students  patiently  and  tenaciously  toward 
it,  students  reached  for  it  and  sometimes  resisted  it,  and  it 
permeated  the  classroom  as  an  unseen  judge,  evaluative 
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criteria,  that  presided  over  every  bit  of  text  that  stumbled 
unheedingly  into  its  presence*    The  teachers  struggled  to  insist 
upon  it,  the  students  came  to  wield  it  in  their  talk,  in  peer- 
and  self-evaluations,  and  more  or  less  tentatively  approached  it 
in   their  own  writing. 

We  also  watched  a  collection  of  writing  procedures  emerge  in 
these  c 1 assrooms--an  "Ideal  Process.-    The  teachers  structured 
class  activities  in  drafting  and  polishing  pieces  of  writing. 
Together,  "Ideal  Process-  and  "Ideal   Text"  formed  a  cohesive 
belief  system,  a  set  of  expectations  for  the  form  and  function  of 
a  piece  of  writing  as  well  as  the  cognitive  process  that  ensures 
its  successful  completion. 

As  teachers,  Ms.  Glass  and  Mr.  Peterson  were  charged  with 
transmitting  knowledge  about  a  particular  domain:  writing..  Like 
all  socially  produced  artifacts,  knowledge  realizes  social  goals 
and  is  valued  by  the  society  in  which  it  functions. 
Anthropologists  have  long  been  interested  in  the  structure  and 
content  of  knowledge  domains  in  particular  societies.  Knowledge 
about  writing  processes  and  products  in  contemporary  Western 
societies  can  perhaps  benefit  from  an  approach  that  treats  them 
as  a  system  of  values  underlying  and  permeating  classroom 
teaching,  response,  and  evaluation. 

Looked  at  from  this  soc i o- c u 1 tur a  1  point  of  view,  these 
teachers  had  a  message  to  transmit  to  their  students  about  the 
goals  of  written   language  and  how  to  achieve  them.     The  question 
this  chapter  attempts  to  answer  is  this:  What  exactly  was  that 
message? 

This  chapter,  then,  is  aimed  at  explicating  the  goals  and 
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expectations,  the  theories  and  values,  guiding  the  Instruction 
and  response  practices  of  Ms.  Glass  and  Mr.  Peterson,  as  these 
Ideals  emerged  1n  their  communication  to  students  1n  their 
classrooms.     It  1s  an  attempt  to  bring  what  1s  assumed, 
"understood/  and  therefore  unexplained  1n  these  classrooms  to 
the  surface,  to  render  the  ordinary  goals  and  values  promoted  by 
these  teachers  "strange,"  and  therefore  available  for  reflection 
and  analysis.    Our  attempt  1s  similar  to  that  of  anthropologists 
who  have  studied  "exotic"  cultures  largely  by  objectifying,  by 
treating  as  "strange,"  aspects  of  cultural  knowledge,  structure, 
and  skill  that  participants  1n  the  culture  take  for  granted. 
Explication  of  the  values  teachers  hold  about  writing  and  written 
language  will  enable  educators  to  discuss  and  evaluate  social  and 
cultural  assumptions  that  underlie  teaching  practices. 

This  chapter  also  1s  aimed  at  examining  the  values  about 
"Ideal  Text"  and  "Ideal  Process"  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
students.     Important  when  considering  students'  values  1s  the 
fact  that  1n  the  classroom,  students  and  teachers  take  different 
social  roles,  which  carry  with  them  different  rights  and 
responsibilities;  whenever  there  are  groups  of  people  separated 
along  status  and  power  lines,  and  whenever  values  are  being 
promoted,  clashes  in  beliefs  and  values  can  arise.    Such  clashes 
are  particularly  important  in  helping  us  understand  difficulties 
students  may  have  in  learning  in  school.    The  clashes  are  partly 
due  to  the  different  interests  of  the  groups  (Everhard,  1983; 
Marx,  1867).     The  values  and  uses  of  written  language,  in 
particular,  provide  ready-made  hotbeds  of  debate.  Specifically, 
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the  -culture  of  reference*  for  the  teacher  and  students  ere 
likely  to  differ*    Peer  culture  and  values  may  promote  one  kind 
of  understanding  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  written  language, 
while  teacher  conceptions  are  likely  to  be  consonant  with 
academic  uses  of  language,  and  with  "schooled"  tastes  in 
I1terature--culture  with  a  capital  "C."    (See  lurnett,  1970; 
Goodenough,  1963;  and  Wilcox,  1982  for  a  discussion  of  the  notion 
of  "culture"  of  reference.) 

In  order  to  understand  the  function  of  feedback  processes  1n 
learning,  such  as  the  giving  of  written  comments  on  papers,  peer 
group  or  conference  Interactions  and  whole-class  response,  we 
must  understand  what  the  basis  of  that  feedback  is.  What  are  the 
values  and  ideals,  explicit  or  implicit,  that  teachers  are  trying 
to  guide  their  students  .toward  in  their  feedback  to  student 
writings?  What  are  the  teachers*  models  of  "Ideal  Text/  of  ideal 
text  creation  processes?    And  what  are  the  students*  models? 

Background  to  the  Ana  lys  Is 

It  is  our  assumption  that  teachers  and  students  as  cultural 
participants  reveal  the  content  of  their  culture  to  one  another 
in  their  language  and  behavior.    Ethnomethodo 1 og ists  investigate 
the  local  enactment  of  social  structure*- the  roles  and  status  of 
interactants,  the  grammar  of  social  interaction  as  participants 
reveal   it  to  one  another  (Hehan,  1979;  Schenkein,  1978;  Sudnow, 
1972).  Ue  are  assuming  that  participants  in  social  interactions 
also  locally  enact  cultural  knowledge  domains,  revealing  cultural 
beliefs  and  expectations  about  these  domains.     By  watching 
interactions  in  school,  focused  on  academic  tasks  and  oriented 
toward  domains  of  knowledge,  and  by  paying  attention  to  the 
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content  of  what  people  say  to  one  another,  we  be  11  eve  1t  1$ 
possible  to  see  ho*  they  manifest  the  contents,  end  not  just  the 
structures,  of  their  cultures.    Teachers,  as  culture!  experts 
relative  to  the  r.ovlce  status  of  their  students,  ere  likely  to 
reveal  In  their  talk  the  cglturil  Ideals  end  expectations  they 
hold  about  domains  of  knowledge,  their  uses,  and  the  social 
values  attributed  to  them.    With  respect  to  literacy.  In  general, 
and  writing  In  particular,  teachers  undoubtedly  transmit  Ideals 
about  the  forms  writing  will  take,  the  procedures  that  will 
produce  these  Ideal  writings,  and  the  social  values  of  written 
language  1n  general. 

We  found  as  we  observed  1n  the  classrooms  of  Hs.  Glass  and 
Nr.  Peterson  that  we  couldn't  Interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
response  episodes  captured  by    our  statistical  analysis  of 
response  1n  Chapter  IV  without  considering  the  teachers'  and 
students'  goals  and  expectations.    Yet  the  Ideals  teachers 
communicate  to  students  about  written  language  and  Its  production 
have  not  been  carefully  Investigated  1n  the  pedagogical  context. 
These  Ideals  have  been  examined  with  respect  to  finished  texts, 
1n  testing  settings  (e.g..  01eder1ch,  French,  a  Carleton,  1961; 
Freedman,  1979;  Harris,  1977);  however,  no  one  has  looked  at 
values  with  respect  to  the  writing  process.    Further,  these  same 
researchers  have  examined  values  as  they  are  Implicit  1n  types  of 
response,  say  written  comments  and  holistic  judgments,  but  not  as 
they  function  1n  the  overall  curriculum  and  rarely  as  they  are 
understood  by  students.    Most  important,  no  one  has  compared  the 
values  of  teachers  and  students.  For  the  most  part  we  have 
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assumed  that  values  are  universals  and  understood  by  all  teachers 
and  researchers  alike. 

What  seemed  to  be  needed,  then,  was  a  content  analysis  of 
the  communication  that  went  on  in  the  classrooms  that  comprised 
the  curriculum  of  teaching  and  learning  in  those  settings.  Not 
only  the  content  of  talk,  but  the  meaning  such  talk  had  for  the 
students  and  teacher  had  to  be  cul  led  from  such  an  analysis,  in 
order  to  characterize  not  only  the  environment  of  learning,  but 
what  stood  to  be  learned  in  these  environments.  Further  this 
talk  would  have  to  be  examined  across  all  classroom  activities, 
including  all   types  of  response  episodes. 

Through  a  close  look  at  what  students  in  classrooms  such  as 
these  stand  to  learn,   in  other  words  what  is  available  learn, 
we  may  better  be  able  to  understand  the  role  of  response  in  the 
acquisition  of  written   language.  We  assumed  that  the  official 
stance  grew  over  time  in  interaction  between  the  teacher's  theory 
of  written  language  and  the  theories  30  or  so  students  bring  with 
them  to  the  classroom  each  semester. 

Methods  and  Procedures 
Talk:     The  Data  Source 

Talk  in  classrooms  provides  a  window  into  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  and  the  students  as  they  interact  over  classroom  tasks. 
Through  an  analysis  of  student  and  teacher  talk,  we  will  be  able 
to  uncover  and  then  compare  their  notions  of  "Ideal   Text"  and  Ideal 
Process,    Valued  processes  and  products  are  communicated 
implicitly  or  explicitly. 

In  interaction,  conflicts  between  teacher  and  student  values 
and  beliefs  about  written  language  may  be  negotiated  away,  as 
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students  come  to  understand  what  the  teacher  is  getting  at,  and 
as  the  teacher  learns  from  his  or  her  current  batch  of  students 
how  to  best  get  the  point  across.     Conceptual  maps  of  academic 
domains  such  as  writing  thus  enter  the  classroom  with  teacher  and 
student,  and  are  negotiated  and  modified  in  the  on-line 
commun  icative   interactions   that  compose  the  class  (learning). 

In  addition  to  providing  teacher  and  student  with  a  window 
into  the  other's  mind,  classroom  discourse  itself  comprises  the 
very  content  the  teacher  is  charged  with  transmitting.     Talk  not 
only  transmits   learning  in  academic  domains  (functions  as  a 
medium  of  transmission),  but  also  is  the  very  material   of  which 
that  domain  is  built  up  in  the  process  of  interacting  in  the 
classroom.    Classroom  talk,  then,  provides  a  rich  source  of 
inf ormat ion  to  the  analyst  in  search  of  better  understanding  of 
1  earn  ing  proces  ses . 

We  have  limited  our  data  sources  to  the  field  notes  and 
video  tapes  of  classroom  interactions,  peer  group  tapes,  and 
materials  passed  out  in  class.     We  have  used  comments  made  by 
students  in  interviews  after  the  semester  was  over  only  to 
supplement  the  analysis.     We  limited  the  scope  of  analysis  of 
these  two  teachers1  and  their  students*   Ideals  as  shown  during 
the   focal   assignment  for  each  teacher. 

We  chose  not  to  analyze  the  written  comments  teachers  put  on 
student  papers  or  the  writing  the  students  actually  produced. 
While  written  comments  no  doubt  also  transmit  values  to  the 
students,  these  were   looked  at  separately  in  Chapter  VII. 
Further  justification  for   looking  at  only  those  transactions 
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involving  spoken  communication  comes  from  the  fact  that  only  Mr, 
Peterson  wrote  comments  on  drafts,  and  those  he  did  write,  he 
accompanied  with  in-class  conferences  in  which  he  explained  and 
elaborated  on  the  comments.    Written  comments  for  both  teachers 
that  accompanied  final   versions  no  doubt  function  as  value 
statements  and  guidance  for  the  next  paper  the  student  is  to 
write,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  which  seeks  to 
produce  a  portrait  of  what  counts  as  good  writing  for  these 
teachers  for  this  one  assignment,  we  decided  not  to  use  written 
comments . 

The  one  type  of  written  language  that  we  examined  was  the 
use  of  samples  from  teacher-produced  dittoes  that  constituted 
value  statements  about  text  or  text  production.    These  dittoes 
were  often  the  support  and  focus  of  oral   activities,  and 
therefore  functioned  much  like  oral    instructions  given  by  the 
teacher  in  that  regard. 
Procedures  for  Extract  inq  Values 

In  order  to  characterize  the  teaching  of  these  two  teachers, 
we  listened  carefully  to  what  they  said  to  their  students.  We 
particularly  were  interested  in  belief  statements  of  the  form 
HWhat  you  should  do  is.."  or  "What  I  want  is.."  as  they 
externalized  the  teachers1  system  of  values  and  expectations. 
Our  goal  was  to  understand  what  the  teachers  actually 
communicated  to  their  students.  Such  an  analysis  required  a  close 
look  at  the  actual  talk  of  the  classroom  wherein  teachers  frame 
for  their  students  a  picture  of  the  ideals  they  hold.  It 
necessitated  listening  to  the  talk  about  values  that  emerged 
before  the  students. 
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In  order  to  get  at  student  understandings  as  well  as  teacher 
expectations,  we  listened  to  student  contributions  to  classroom 
lessons  as  well  as  the  Independent  remarks  students  made  in  peer 
group  work  sessions.  We  were  interested  in  seeing  how  students 
responded  to  teacher  values,  whether  these  values  would  be 
consonant  with  student  values,  and  how  or  if  students  took  up  the 
values  and  ideals  teachers  projected  in  classroom  talk, 
activities,  and  curriculum  materials. 

Teachers  plan  and  orchestrate  classroom  events  around 
instructional  goals,  and  promote  and  maintain  discussions  about 
topics  that  serve  those  goals.     Mehan  (19  7^)  and  Griffin  and 
Humphrey  (1978)  show  that  the  structure  of  teachers1  talk  can 
function  as  a  gate  through  which  only  relevant  student 
contributions  may  pass.     In  addition,   teachers  function  as  the 
gate-keepers  or  filters  for  their  own   instructional  agendas. 
When  "incorrect"  student  contributions  hit  the  floor,  teachers 
must  effect  repairs  of  some  kind  to  ensure  that  the  error  wil  1 
not  be  replicated  by  others.     Students  help  to  maintain  this 
structure  of  talk,   addressing  their  remarks  to  the  teacher. 
Since  the  teacher's  talk  is  pivotal   in  the  structure  of  classroom 
interaction  as  it  weaves  in  correct  student  responses  to 
el ic itations,  marks  incorrect  responses  as  such,  and  guides  the 
dis:ussion  toward  instructional   ends,  whole-class  interactions 
can  be  seen  as  teacher-guarded. 

Both  teachers  in  this  study  presided  over  class  discussions, 
and  even  though  students  contributed  to  these  discussions,  their 
remarks  were  structured  by  the  topic  of  discussion  the  teacher 
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had  set  up,  and  the  specific  question  teachers  asked  them  to 
address.  (For  an  analysis  of  teacher-f 1 Itered,  whole-class 
response  episodes  1n  these  classrooms,  see  Chapter  VI).  Whole 
class  discussions,  therefore,  were  Interactively  accomplished, 
curriculum  events  wherein  the  teachers'  values  and  beliefs 
reigned  by  virtue  of  their  role  as  Instructors. 

The  approach  here  was,  therefore,  to  take  the  teacher's 
values  as    they  were  communicated  1n  class  as  the  background 
against  which  to  compare  and  contrast  independent  student  views 
which  arose  sometimes  in  that  setting,  but  more  often  1n  peer 
groups . 

The  analysis  required  an  inductive  search  for  the  categories 
of  meaning  used  by  the  teacher  and  students,  rather  than  those  we 
may  have  generated  independently.    We  were  interested  in  a 
"native-  participant's  conceptual  domain,   that  which  stood  for 
good  writing  in  the  classroom.    The  terminology  and  connections 
between  terms  used  by  participants  in  such  a  setting  create  a  map 
or  picture  of  the  domain  as  understood  by  the  teacher  in  his  or 
her  role  as  the  authority  in  the  classroom  (See  Spradley  [1982] 
for  a  description  of  domain  analysis). 

Categories  must  therefore  emerge  from  the  talk  of  the 
teacher  and  students  in  classroom  discussions,  both  from  terms 
and  from  linkages  between  the  terms  that  are  made  explicit  in  the 
talk.  We  expected  such  an  analysis  to  yield  a  map  of  good  writing 
for  each    classroom  that  accurately  portrayed  the  teachers' 
notions  of  the  acceptable  and  good.  Against  this  background  we 
came  to  understand  where  student  conceptions  of  good  writing  both 
mirrored  and  resisted  those  of  the  teacher. 
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As  the  first  step  1n  generating  the  maps,  we  went  through 
the  supplemented  field  notes,  extracting  talk  which  externalized 
beliefs  and  values  about  written  language,  and  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  these  particular  assignments.    The  criteria  we  used 
1n  located  value  or  belief  statements  were  the  following: 
I.  Speakers  often  linguistically  marked  belief  or  value 
statements,  using  expressions  such  as  "I  think  you 
should...,"  "You  need  to...,"  "What  I  want  is...,"  "You 
need..."      Veri)s  such  as  'need,*  *shoul  d,"  ought?  have  to?  and 
*want*thus  marked  instances  of  value  communication.  "Good"  or 
"bad"  and  their  synonyms  also  often  marked  value  statements. 
Participants  used  these  descriptors  1n  expressions  of  the 
form  "That's  a  good  X,"  or  "My  X  1s  terrible." 
Alternatively  to  these  two  typjes  of  linguistic  marking, 
speakers  simply  voiced  their  opinions  -  "I  like  that  X." 
2.     If  participants  did  not  mark  statements  as  belief  statements 
1n  one  of  the  ways  listed  above,  we  counted  as  belief 
statements  talk  which  showed  that  participants  were  behaving 
as  though  something  valued  was  present  or  absent  as  they 
oriented  to  text.     For  example,  a  speaker  might  say  "Where's 
your  X?"  thereby  implying  that  an  X  is  expected  and  should 
be  present. 

After  locating  these  statements,  we  then  placed  them 
separately  on  index  cards,  each  of  which  then  contained  one 
language  sample.    Entries  for  each  teacher's  class  were  color 
coded  to  keep  them  separate.     During  this  process,  both  student 
and  teacher  talk  was  taken  down,  along  with  the  context  in  which 
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the  talk  occurred,  the  class,  weekt  day,  and  page  number  from  the 
field  notes,  as  wel  1  as  a  video  counter  number,  when  one  was 
available.    Interactants  were  identified  by  initials,  except  for 
Ms.  Glass  and  Mr.  Peterson,  who  were  known  simply  as  T  (for 
teacher)  . 

In  addition  to  combing  the  field  notes  for  Ideals,  criteria, 
values,  and  the  like,  we  also  reviewed  the  peer  group  tapes  for 
the  focal  students  in  each  class  for  group  activities  which  took 
place  during  the  one  assignment  under  analysis.    During  their 
peer  work,  students  often  made  value  statements  that  closely 
followed  the  criteria  of  the  teacher,  but  also  made  Independent 
judgments  and  even  statements  that  overtly  conflicted  with  the 
^official"  classroom  views  on  written  language  or  writing 
procedures.    All  student  value  statements  were  transcribed  onto 
index  cards,  color  coded  to  distinguish  the  two  classrooms  from 
one  another,  and  the  peer  group  interactions  from  those  Involving 
the  teacher  in  conferences  or  classroom  interactions. 

A  veritable  plethora  of  colored  index  cards  was    sorted  and 
placed  into  piles  that  reflected  a  similarity  of  content  from 
card  to  card  in  the  pile.    We  began  with  the  samples  which 
involved  the  teacher,  working  separately  for  each  class.  The 
cards  were  sorted  primarily  by  the  terminology  in  the  language 
samples,  noting  that  when  multiple  terms  occurred  in  close 
proximity,  speakers  were  making  the  links  between  terms  visible. 
Peer  group  samples,  where  possible,  were  sorted  into  the 
categories  emerging  from  samples  involving  the  teachers.  Peer 
group  samples  which  could  not  fit  into  a  teacher-based  category 
were  sorted  into  separate  categories,  of  which  only  a  few 
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emerged.    To  say  that  most  of  the  peer  sample  fit  Into  teacher- 
based  categories  1s  not  to  deny  the  possibility  of  value  clashes, 
however.     In  fact,  overtly  negative  student  reactions  to 
particular  classroom  values  were  sorted  Into  categories  involving 
those  values. 

After  living  1n  these  classrooms  dally  for  a  semester,  we 
feel  confident  that  the  groupings  reflect  real  categories  at  work 
1n  the  classrooms  themselves.    As  we  mentioned,  often  there  was  a 
term  that  arose  1n  the  classroom  that  could  be  applied  to  a  pile 
of  cards  to  serve  as  a  label.    The  language  of  teacher  and 
students  when  voicing  beliefs  about  written  language  often  linked 
categories  together.    We  followed  these   links  between  terms, 
relating  categories  to  one  another  through  these  links.    The  task 
required  *ew  inferences;  the  cards  virtually  sorted  themselves 
through  the  explicit  semantic  networks  available  in  the  talk  of 
the  teachers  and  students.  Although  a  reliability  check  on  the 
sorting  procedures  did  not  seem  necessary,   other  members  of  the 
research  team  provided  informal  checks. 

An  example  might  suffice  to  show  how  little  inference  was 
necessary   in  this  sorting  process.   In  Ms.  Glass's  class,  numerous 
language  samples  held  the  term  "interesting,"  applying  it  as  a 
criteria  to  writing  samples  and  speeches  that  were  read,  heard, 
and  discussed  in  class.    Within  the  pile  of  cards  containing  the 
term  "interesting,"   links  emerged  to  other  important  classroom 
terminology.     For  example,  Ms.  Glass  said,  "Is  it  really 
interesting  to  the  audience?"  and  "Would  somebody  else  see  it  as 
boring  or  as  interesting?"     These  comments,  and  others,  linked 
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the  criteria  of  "interest"  to  an  emerging  principle  of 
"audience." 

Other  categories  such  as  "using  description"  and  "using 
strong  verbs"  formed  independently  from  the  category  of 
"interest."     Within  these  categories,  though,  the   language  of 
students  and  teacher   linked  them  to  "interest"  and  "audience." 
Marion,   a  student,   said,  "They  didn't  describe  enough  so  that 
anybody  else,  y'know,  would  be  interested  in  it."     Ms.  Glass 
asked,  about  a  paper  just  read  in  class,  "What  made  that  more 
interesting  than  the  last  one?"    A  student,  answered,  "Well,  he 
used  a  lot  of  descriptive  verbs  instead  of  adjectives." 

From  samples  such  as  these,  we  could  locate  principles  such 
as  "be  interesting,14  reasons  for  doing  so,   such  as  considering 
the  needs  of  an  "audience,"  and  devices  for  making  writing  more 
"interesting,"   -  "use  description,"    "use   strong   verbs."     In  just 
this  way,  from  the  talk  of  the  classroom  itself,  a  hierarchical 
structure  of  principles  and  practices  instrumental   to  those 
principles  resulted  from  this  sorting  process  for  each  classroom. 
Although  the  former  examples  are  drawn  from  Ms.  Glass'  class,  the 
process  for  sorting   language  samples  for  Mr.  Petersons*  class  was 
identical  . 

The  categories  and   linkages  that  resulted,  then,  compose  a 
map,  or  model  of  the  values,  ideals,  evaluative  criteria,  and 
beliefs  at  work  in  these  two  classrooms.     Portraits  that 
characterize  the  properties  of  "Ideal   Text"  and  writing  process, 
the  type  of  writing  and  writing  activity  sanctioned  and  valued  by 
teachers  and  students  in  each  of  these  classrooms  follow. 
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Resul ts 

Tables  5,1  and  5,2  comprise  the  portraits  that  emerged  from 
the  sorting  procedures  for  Ms,  Glass's  class  and  Mr,  Peterson's 
class,  respectively. 

Insert  Tables  5-1  and  5-2  about  here 

These  tables,  being  long  and  complex  abbreviations  of  a  living 
process  unfolding  over  time  in  the  two  classrooms,  require 
lengthy  explanation  in  order  to  be  understood.    Thus,  in  the 
discussion  to  follow,  we  will  divide  each  one  into  parts  for  ease 
of  explanation  and  interpretation, 
Ms ,  Glass' s  C1assroom--A  Model  of  "Ideal  Text" 

In  Ms,  Glass's  class,  the  theme  of  the  writer  as  a  choice- 
maker  emerged  as  paramount.     Making  dec i s i ons. was  the  job  of  the 
writer,  as  the  following  quotation  from  Ms,  Glass  indicates: 

How  much  invention?     How  much  distortion  to  prove  a  point? 

Howmuch  use  of  information  to  prove  a  point?    You  have  to 

make  that  kind  of  decision,  whether  you're  writing  or 

talking. 

Here,  Ms,  Glass  focused  on  the  idea  of  appropriate  evidence,  but 
she  nearly  always  stressed  the  importance  of  individual  choice, 
limited  or  informed  by  writer  perceptions  of  audience,  focus, 
purpose,  and  voice,  as  an  abstract  of  the  main  headings  from 
Tab  1 e  5,1   ind  icates: 

Principles  of  "  I dea  1  Text" 

The  job  of  the  writer  is  to  make  choices 
Control  led  by  audience 

Commun  i  cate  effectively 
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Be  clear 

Be  interest  i  ng 
Control  1 ed  by  focus 

Find  a  focus 

Write  a  focus  statement 
Control  1 ed  by  purpose 

Write  a  saturation  report  in  which 

you  commun i cate  the  essence 

of  a  par t i c ul ar  place 
Control  1 ed  by  vo  i  ce 

Base  your  writing  on  your  point  of  view 

Classroom  talk  about  these  principles  guiding  the  choices  of 

writers  comprised  a  language,  a  special   terminology,  for 

commenting  on  writing  and  writing  tasks.     An  expansion  of  the 

principle  of  "audience-  shows  ways  stressed  in  Ms.  Glass's  class 

for  meeting  the  needs  of  an  audience: 

Aud  i  ence 

Commun  i  ca  te  effectively 
Say  someth  i  ng 

Don't  let  language  get  in  the  way  of  communicating 
Be  believable  and  persuasive,  not  corny  or  overdone 
Be  clear 

Don't  depend  on  prior  knowledge  of  reader 
Avoid  reader  confusion 
Be  interesti  ng 

Be  humorous  or  entertaining 
Keep  the  reader's  attention 


The  idea  of  "audience"  permeated  much  of  the  classroom  talk 
about  writing,  both  evaluative  talk  about  writing  samples,  and 
talk  that  projected  the  expectations  and  goals  student  writers 
were  to  meet.     In  classroom  discussions,  Ms.  Glass  and  her 
students  recognized  the  presence  or  absence  of  attention  to 
audience  needs  as  they  evaluated  pieces  of  writing  that  Ms.  Glass 
brought  in  for  that  purpose.    They  also  talked  about  the 
requirement  of  meeting  an  audience's  needs  as  the  students 
prepared  to  write  and  projected  goals  for  their  own  papers. 
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Although  Ms.  Glass's  class  was  rich  in  talk  about  "audience," 
the  audience  really  was  an  imagined  one--"audience"  as  a 
rhetorical  category,  rather  than  a  flesh  and  bone  readership. 
The  talk  about  the  "audience"  or  "reader"  actually  focused  on  the 
writer--the  responsibility  of  the  writer  to  engage  an  "audience," 
"be  clear,"  and  communicate  something.     Ms.  Glass  focused  on 
teaching  her  students  to  imagine  and  evaluate  the  effect  their 
writing  would  have  on  a  reader,  and  to  decide  how  to  produce  an 
intended  effect. 

Beyond  this  rhetorical  category  of  "audience,"    Ms*  Glass 
and  the  other  students  in  the  class  provided  real  audiences  for 
student  writing.     Students  were  encouraged  to  share  with  her 
before  the  class  bits  of  the  writing  exercises  she  had  assigned* 
They  read  drafts  of  their  papers  to  each  other  in  peer  groups, 
and  were  invited  to  comment  on  each  other's  writing.  The 
emphasis  of  this  sharing  and  commenting  was  on  producing  a  better 
piece  of  writing:    meeting  the  evaluative  criteria  Ms.  Glass  set 
out.     In  other  words,  students  functioned  for  each  other  as  an 
academic  community,  helping  each  other  with  the  school  task  of 
doing  the  assigned  writing  we?  1. 

One  of  the  ways  Ms.  Glass  had  students  form  an  audience 
community  was  by  having  them  listen  and  comment  on  how  effective 
writers  had  been  in  getting  their  point  across.    She  explicitly 
focused  on  teaching  her  students  to  respond  critically  to 
writing.     Below  is  an  elaborated  summary  of  classroom  talk  about 
effective  communication  and  how  to  achieve  it: 

E f  f ec  t  i  ve  Communi  cat  i  on 

Communicate  effectively 
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Say  something 

Don't  let  language  get  1n  the  way  of  communicating 
Avoid  Engflsh  -  stiff,  stilted  language 
Avoid  sounding  odd 

Be  believable  and  persuasive,  not  corny  or  overdone 
Avoid  cliches,  Insincerity,  and  phonlness 

Ways  to  communicate  effectively  centered  on  making 
appropriate  language  choices.    Ms.  Glass  had  her  students  read 
two  chapters  of  Mecrorle's  (1979)  Tel  1 1ng  Writing       "The  Poison 
F1sh"  and  "Telling  Facts."     In  "The  Poison  F1sh,"  Macrorle  gives 
examples  of  writing  which  obscures  a  message--e1 ther  because  the 
terminology  covers  up  the  Ideas,  or  because  language  1s  used  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  there  1s  no  message.    Ms.  Glass  spoke 
negatively  about  "teacher-pleasing,"  academic-sound  1ng  prose, 
showing  her  students  that  she  wanted  something  different  from 
them,  something  that  other  teachers  would  perhaps  not  accept  or 
reward*    This  message  seemed  particularly  hard  for  students  to 
take.    We  will  discuss  later  the  frustration  and  confusion  that 
arose  from  the  concept  of  Engflsh. 

In  order  to  encourage  her  students  to  meet  the  needs  of 
audiences,  real  and  imagined,  Ms.  Glass  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  clarity.     "Being  clear"  1n  writing,  for  Ms.  Glass's  students, 
depended  on  consistency  and  expllcitness  in  the  text  itself.  By 
connecting  ideas  together,  students  were  told  they  could  relate 
the  pieces  to  the  whole: 

Clarity 

Be  clear 

Don't  depend  on  prior  knowledge  of  reader 
Avoid  reader  confusion 

Do  one  thing  at  a  time 

Make  the  connections  between  things  explicit 
Connect  ideas  together 
Tie  paragraphs  together 
Use  key  words  from  the  focus  statement 
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to  make  transitions 

Relate  the  pieces  to  the  focus 

Make  proper  use  of  pronouns 

Keep  the  narrative  pronoun  consistent 
Oo  not  use  "you*  to  mean  "an/body" 
Use  pronouns  to  refer  clearly  to  one 
and  only  one  noun 

Maintain  a  consistent  tense 

Maintaining  a  consistent  tense  and  pronoun  were  techniques 
for  avoiding  reader  confusion,  as  was  the  use  of  pronouns  that 
had  a  clear  referent.  Ms.  Glass  focused  on  pronoun  use  for  half 
of  one  class  period,  using  sentences  from  the  students1  first 
papers  as  Illustrations  of  the  problems  that  could  arise  for 
readers  from  'fuzzy  pronouns/    She  announced  this  lesson  as 
•official  grammar  lesson  number  1/  and  1t  was  the  one  and  only 
lesson  of  Its  type  that  we  saw  1n  the  eleven  weeks  we  spent  1n 
her  classroom. 

Maintaining  audience  Interest  was  an  Important  element  of 
writing  for  an  audience  in  Ms.  Glass's  classroom.  The  devices  for 
•being  Interesting"  that  were  talked  about  in  Ms.  Glass's  class 
are  summarized  below: 

Interest 

Be  interesting 

Be  humorous  or  entertaining 

Choose  an  Interesting  topic 
Write  an  interesting  focus  ser.tence 
Write  an  interesting  introduction 
Write  an  Interesting  first  sentence 

Use  lots  of  description  of  people,  things,  scenes 

Write  tight  sentences  that  are  not  choppy 
Combine  sentences 

Use  strong  verbs  that  are  more  active 
and  help  the  reader  see  better 
Keep  the  reader's  attention 

Don't  write  pieces  that  are  too  long 

Use  only  the  important  information 
Leave  out  what  isn't  needed 
Eliminate  excess  words  (dead  wood) 

Don't  be  too  general 

Find  better,  more  precise  nouns  ant;  verbs 
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Don ' t  be  too  comp] i  ca  ted 
Don  ' t  be  too  bor  i  ng 

Vary  the  sentence  structure 

In  order  to  "be  interesting/     student  writers  were 

encouraged  to  choose  topics  that  were  interesting,  and  to  write 

focus  sentences  and  introductory  sentences  and  paragraphs  that 

were  interesting.     "Being  in  teres t i ng"  here  clearly  relies  on  the 

subjective  judgment  of  the  writers  as  they  take  into  account 

what  might  potentially  interest  a  reader.     Ms.  Glass  helped  her 

students  see  what  others  would  be  interested  in.     For  example, 

she  sometimes  had  her  students  "vote"  as  to  how  interesting  a 

passage  was--on  a  scale  from  "wow"  to  "ugh"  or  "ho-hum."  Student 

writers  could  get  a  sense  of  what  their  peers  found  interesting 

from  these  occasions,  and  were  asked  to  rate  their  own  work  on 

such  a  scale  from  time  to  time.    They  also  spent  a  substantial 

amount  of  time  working  on  their  writing  in  peer  groups  (see 

Chapter  IV)  . 

Ms.  Glass  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  using  lots  of 
descriptions  to  maintain  reader  interest.     Using  specific  action 
verbs  and  combining  sentences  to  make  for  smoother  and  livelier 
prose  were  also  highlighted  as  devices  for  making  written  pieces 
more  interesting. 

Keeping  the  reader's  attention,   a  goal   quite  synonymous  with 
being  humorous  or  entertaining,  relied  upon  such  tactics  as 
cutting  out  excess   information  and  excess  words,  being  specific 
and  precise,  seeking  simple  ways  to  express   ideas,  and  varying 
sentence  structure.   In  general,  being   interesting  and  being  clear 
actually  could  be  accomplished  in  writing  by  attending  to  a  few 
key  notions,  as  the  following  selection   from  Table  5.1  indicates: 
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Keys  to  Interest  and  Clarity 

In  general,  in  order  to  be  clear  and  interesting  to  your 
aud  i  ence  , 

Project  enthusiasm 
Use  the  right  word 

Precise  and  sharp,  not  vague  or  fuzzy  or  dead  wood 
Use  lots  of  detail  and  examples  to  be  convincing 

and  persuasive 
Use  lots  of  description  to  show  the  reader  pictures 
Give  smooth  transitions 

A  topic  of  great  importance  in  Ms.  Glass's  class  was  that  of 

"focus."      As  Table  5.1  demonstrates  -focus"  was  a  major  feature 

controlling  the  writers'  dec i s i on -mak i ng.     The  entire  sequence  of 

assignments  we  watched  centered  around  the  concept  of  "focus." 

"Focus"  was  a  noun,  a  label   for  something  a  paper  did  or  did  not 

have.     It  also  was  a  label   for  a  cognitive  act i v i ty-- that  of 

generalizing  from  a  lot  of  specific   information.    Ms.  Glass  was 

explicitly  teaching  her  students  to  "find  a  focus"--  o  search 

through  all  of  the  information  they  collected  for  the  underlying 

themes  that  they  wanted  to  communicate.  As  the  next  section  of 

Table  5.1   indicates,     "finding  a  focus"  was  both  a  cognitive 

activity  and  an  exercise  of  the  writer's  w  i 1  1  -  -  a  focus  was 

chosen,  decided  upon,  as  much  as  it  emerged  as  a  generality  from 

the  detailed  texture  of  their  subject: 

Focus 

Find  a  focus 

Generalize  from  specific  information 
Write  a  focus  statement 

Include  the  topic  or  subject  and  your 
att  i  tude  toward  i  t 


[n  addition  to  "finding  a  focusH  which  would  tie  together 
all  the  pieces  of  their  observations  and  their  writing,  students 
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were  to  express  this  focus  in  a  statement  that  would  communicate 
it   to  an  audience.     The  -focus  statement"  was  an  illuminating 
fulcrum  for  the  paper,   a  statement  at  once  about  the  paper's 
topic  and  the  writer's  attitude  toward   it.     The  -focus  statement" 
served  to  orient  the  reader  in  the  writer's  world  of  perception 
and  sense. 

The  ongoing  classroom  meta-commen tary  about  writing--the 
technical   language  Ms.  Glass  and  her  students  used  —  also  included 
a  controlling  category  called  "purpose/     "Purpose"  was  a  gloss 
for  the  writers'  intentions  as  they  serve  to  fulfill  the 
assignment  Ms.  Glass  gave.     In  other  words,  the  ass ignment--a 
report  which  distilled  the  essence  of  a  p 1 ace--created  the 
"micro-world"  in  which  students  discovered  and  expressed  their 
message  and  meaning  as  experienced  writers  (see  Papert,  1980). 
"Purpose"  here  goes  beyond  traditional   rhetorical  notions  of  the 
writer's  goal    in  a  piece  of  writing  (that  is,     to  persuade  the 
reader,   to  describe  an  experience,  etc.).     It   includes  the 
assignment  itself  as  an  academic  task  in  which  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  the  student  writers  could  emerge.     As  the  section  of 
Table  5.1  shows,  students  chose  the  place  they  wished  to 
investigate;  while  collecting  information  about  that  place,  they 
should  come  to  know  what   interested  them  as  writers,  what  message 
about  the  place  they  wished  to  convey. 

Purpose 

Write  a  saturation  report   in  which  you 

communicate  the  essence  of  a  particular  place 
Choose  a  place  to  investigate 
Collect  lots  of  information,  data,  material 
Select  important  pieces  that  convey  the 
fee  ling  of  the  place 
Order  and  sort  details  to  show  the 
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atmosphere  best 

Convey  the  focus  -  the  essence  of  the  place 
and  your  attitude  toward  it  -  to  a  reader 

Ms.  Glass  stressed  the  cognitive  activities  of  sorting  and 

selecting  information,  and  producing  an  order  out  of  the  chaos  o 

detail  students  collected  in  visits  to  their  places.  She 

mentioned  the  controlling  concept  of  "voice"  only  once  or  twice, 

and  did  not  attempt  to  teach  it  to  her  ninth  grade  students 

during  the  time  we  observed  in  her  classroom: 

Voice 

Base  your  writing  on  your  point  of  view 


In  general,   two  types  of  activities  were  encouraged  in  the 
classroom  in  order  to  accomplish  the  assignment  ("purpose")  -  - 
conveying  the  essence  of  a  place--while  attending  to  "audience" 
needs  and  the  "focus"  of  the  paper:    "showing"  and  "structuring." 
These  activities  are  summarized  below: 

Keys  to  Aud  i ence ,  Focus  ,  and  Purpose 

Show  i  ng 

Use  vignettes,  scenes,  images,  pictures 

Put  the  reader  in  the  middle  of  something 

Make  the  reader  see,  hear,  feel,  and  sense 
the  essence  of  the  place  (purpose  and  focus) 

Piece  together  details,  examples,  and  descriptions 
from  observations  to  give  the  character  of 
the  place,  make  the  paper  come  alive,  and 
help  to  convince  the  reader 
Struc tur  ing 

Write  a  focus  statement  that  has  a  strong 
verb  that  builds  into  the  sentence  your 
attitude  toward  the  subject,  shows  the 
reader  about  the  place,  and  says  some- 
thing about  relationships  between  things 

Place  tne  focus  statement  prominently,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  second  paragraph 

Order  information  in  the  paper  to  keep  reader 
attention  and  interest  for  the  purpose  of 
commun  icating  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 

Write  a  good   introduction  end  conclusion  which 
catches  reader  interest  and  leaves  the  reader 
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with  a  feeling  about  the  place 


"Showing  ,H 


a   term   taken   from  Caplan  &  Keech's  (1980)   Showi  ng 


Writing,  was  used  to  describe  the  specific,  descriptive  evidence 
writers  use  to  convey  their  meaning  to  an  audience.     For  this 
assignment,  the  reader  had  to  be  made  to  Msee?   hear,   feel,  and 
sense"  the  essence  of  the  place  as  the  writer  intended  to  convey 
it.     "Structuring*4  or  "ordering"  had   to  do  with   the  positioning 
of   information  in  a  text  that  created  coherence,  and  that  helped 
to  get   the  writer's   point  across. 

Ms.  Glass  summed  up  her  goals   for  her  students'  writing  on 
this  assignment  when  she  said: 

Having  visited  this  place,   taken  some  notes,   thought  about 
what  we  talked  about,   looked  at  the  assignment  sheet, 
figured  out  who  your  audience   is,  what  your  purpose   is,  what 
your  voice  is  —  a  1  1   those  things,   ...   do  the  best  job  you 
can   to  come  up  with  something  that  you  think  works. 
She  revealed  her  respect  for  her  student  writers,   and  her 
insistence  on   their  autonomy  over   their   text  by  creating  writing 
"micro-worlds"  for  them  to  explore.     She  kept  her  distance  from 
their   individual   writings  until    they  turned  them  in  for 
evaluation,  preferring  to  guide  them  through  the  me t a - c ommen t ar y , 
the  "Ideal   Text"  principles  that   lived  in  the  talk  of  the 
classroom.     Most  often,   Ms.   Glass  stressed  "focus,"  "purpose," 
and  "audience"  as  organizing  principles,   concepts  underlying  the 
act  of  writing.     She  told  her  students  that  what  you  keep  in  your 
head    is  "What's  the   focus?     What's   the  purpose   I'm  going  after? 
And  what's   this  gonna  do  to  an  audience?" 
Mr    Peterson' s  Classroom--A  Model  of  "Ideal  Text" 
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Two  main  organizing  principles  emerged  from  Mr,  Peterson's 

classroom:   anticipating  the  needs  of  the  reader,  and  meeting  the 

demands  of  the  assignment,     Mr.  Peterson  taught  the  character 

sketch  as  a  genre,  one  that  traditionally  contained  certain 

elements.     He  stressed  the  importance  of  Hbeing  interesting"  and 

Mbeing  clear"  in  all  of  the  writing  students  did  during  the  seven 

weeks  that  we  observed  in  his  classroom.     The  selection  from 

Table  5.2  summarizes  the  emphasis  Mr.  Peterson  placed  on  the 

reader  and  assignment: 

Principles  of  M I  deal  Text" 

Anticipate  reader  reaction 
Be  interesting 
Be  clear 
Do  the  ass  ignment 

Write  a  character  sketch  which 

the  teacher  will  show  you  how  to  do 
Figure  out  what  the  person's  about 
Describe  and  explain  the  person  to  make 

her/him  understandable  to  others 
Follow  the  structure  provided  by  the  teacher 

Mr.  Peterson  focused  on  teaching  his  students  a  set  of  tools 

for  crafting  their  writing.     Like  a  master  chef,   he  tested  the 

products  of  his  apprentices,  and  was  generous   in  his  advice  for 

their  improvement  on  particular  pieces.     The  analogy  to  a  master 

chef  runs  deep:    Mr.   Peterson  talked  of  "spicing  upH  student 

writing.     "Needs  more  detail   here"  might  easily  have  been  "needs 

more  salt"   in  the  peremptory   language  and  authority  of  master 

chef  over  apprentice  cook. 

Mr.  Peterson  actually  mentioned  the  "reader"  only  a  few 

times,   focusing  most  of  his  classroom  discussion  on  "being 

interesting"  or  "being  clear,"  or  on  the  assignment  itself.  The 

type  of  classroom  discussion  that  went  on  in  his  class  about  ways 


to  "be  interesting"  is  revealed  in  the  following  section  from 
Table  5.2: 

Interest 

Be  interesting  (exciting,  dramatic,  spicy,  involving) 
Use  an  interesting  topic 
Use  specific  details  and  descriptions 

Contrive  these,  if  necessary,   from  your 
imagination  to  liven  up  your  writing 
and  make  it  more  fun  to  read  and  write 
Use  strong  verbs,  chosen  carefully  to  suggest 

action  and  to  convey  more 
Get  rid  of  excess  words 

To  eliminate  repetition 

To  get  into  your  subject  faster 

Synonyms   for  "interesting"  relate  to  both  the  work  of  the 
writer  and  the  activity  of  the  reader:  the  writer  makes  a  text 
dramatic  or  spicy;  the  reader  finds   it  exciting  or  involving. 
Implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  Mr.  Peterson  included  the  concept 
of  a  read er / aud i enc e  when  he  pushed  students   for  greater  clarity 
and  interest  in  their  writing.     As  the  resident  expert,  however, 
Mr.  Peterson  was  the  audience  and  evaluator  of  the  clarity  and 
interest  of  student  papers.     While  students  read  drafts  of  their 
papers  to  one  another,  sharing  papers  was  an  activity  often 
embedded  in  one  of  the  many  pr ob 1  em- so  1 v i ng  games  Mr.  Peterson 
hosted  in  his  classroom.     He  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  and 
as  judge  for  these  games,  maintaining  his  position  as  the 
classroom  authority.     Students  acknowledged  Mr.  Peterson's 
authority  as  teacher,  but  they  did  not  always  agree  with  his 
judgments,  as  we  will    later  show. 

To  "be   interesting,"  the  writer  must  choose  an  interesting 
topic.     Mr.:   Peterson  was  concerned  that  his  students  find  a 
person  to  write  about  who    was  complex,   somewhat  unpredictable. 
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Some  "tools"  that  could  be  used  to  liven  up  writing  included 
using  specific  details  and  strong  verbs,  as  well  as  getting  rid 
of  excess  words  that  didn't  add   to  a  piece. 

The  focus   in  Mr.  Peterson's  classroom  was  overwhelmingly 
aesthetic,   and  linked  closely  to  aspects  of  the  text  to  be 
shaped,   turned,  and  "spiced  up"  using  reliable  tricks  of  the 
trade.     Trickery,   in  fact,  was  explicitly  allowed   in  Mr. 
Peterson's  class,  as   long  as   it  helped  to  make  a  better  piece  of 
writing.     Details,   for  example,  were  such  an  important  ingredient 
of  good  writing  that  Mr.  Peterson  encouraged  his  students  to  make 
them  up,    to  contrive  them,    if  necessary. 

Like   Ms.   Glass's  students,   Mr.  Peterson's  students  were 
encouraged  to  Mbe  clear"  in  their  writing,  as  the  following 
selection   from  Table  5.Z  shows: 

Clarity 

Be  clear  (specific  and  concrete,  not  vague  or  general) 
Give  spec  i  f  i  c  ex  ampl es 

Give  descriptions  that  present  a  clear  picture 
Make  connections  obvious 

Between  paragraphs  (ideas) 

Order  them  to  create  the  best  transitions 
Within  paragraph s 

Write  a  strong  topic  sentence  that  gives 
direction  to  the  paragraph  and  connects 
the  sentences  together 
Give  evidence  to  support  the  point  made 

in  the  top  ic  sentence 
Relate  all  sentences  in  the  paragraph  to 
the  topic  sentence 
Within  sentences 

Combine  ideas  when  possible  into  one 
sentence  that  makes  the  links  and 
connections  between   ideas,  and  which 
avoids  sentences  that  are  too  long 
and  scattered . 

"Being  clear"  relied  on  aspects  of  the  content  and  the  structure 
of  a  paper.     To  Mbe  specific  and  concrete,"  the  writer  needed  to 
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give  specific  examples  and  descriptions  that  presented  a  clear 

picture.     Adding  examples,   like  adding  salt,  made  the  product  a 

better  one.     "Being  clear"  also  relied  on  the  structure  of  the 

text.     Making  the  connections  between  ideas  increased  clarity, 

and  Mr.  Peterson  taught  his  students  to  manipulate  paragraph  and 

sentence  structure  in  order  to  make  the  connections  that   led  to 

clarity.     He  exercised  his  students  in  crafting  topic  sentences 

and  writing  "organized  paragraphs  with  connections."     He  gave 

them  sentence-combining  tasks  to  increase  their  facility  with 

sentence  structure. 

Writing  a  character  sketch  in  Mr.   Peterson's  class  demanded 

elaborate  preparation.     Mr.  Peterson  had  a  definite  idea  of  the 

type  of  thought  that  should  go  into  producing  the  written  product 

he  was  looking  for  from  his  students,  and  the  processes  needed  to 

assure  that  they  would  be  able  to  produce  it.    He  had  his 

students  begin  with  an  elaborate  process  of  analyzing,  or 

"figuring  out,"  their  character,   as  shown   in  the  following 

selection  from  Table  5.2: 

Figuring  Out  the  Person 

Analyze  the  person 

Know  the  character  well 

Consider  a  range  of  possible  subjects 
Choose  one  that  you  have  a  lot 
of  information  about 
Make  observations 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  person 
Distinguish  between  observation  and  judgment 
Defer  judgment  -  collect  lots  of  examples 
and  descriptions  instead 
Interpret  revealing  behaviors 

Think  about  what  they  say  about  the  person 
Make  guesses  based  on  your  knowledge  of 
the  person 
Oiscover  and  identify  patterns   in  the 
person's  behavior 

Identify  a  quality  or  characteristic  of 
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the  person,  a  trait,  from  the  specific 
examples  and  evidence  you  have 
Find  traits  which  contrast  with  one  another 

The  process  of  figuring  out,  of  analyzing  the  character, 

included  choosing  a  subject  that  the  writer  already  knew  well 

from  a  range  of  possible  subjects.     Mr.  Peterson  had  the  students 

list  everyone  they  knew  who  also  knew  them,  an  exercise  that  he 

intended  to  extend  the  possibilities  available  to  each  writer. 

Beyond  choosing  the  subject,  students  needed  to  make 

observations,   Interpret  their  characters'  behaviors  as  they 

revealed  important  aspects  of  personality,  and  by  doing  so, 

discover  the  patterns  that  typified  the  person. 

Mr.   Peterson  spent  a  lot  of  class  time  helping  his  students 
to  "figure  out11  their  characters.     He  had  them  practice  making 
observations  by  watching  and  isolating  behavior  from  characters  . 
on  film  clips,  reading  and  noticing  traits  of  particular  Great 
Expectations  characters,   and  even  by  observing  his  own  style  of 
speech,  dress,  and  movement  in  class.    He  gave  them  a  list  of  32 
questions,  interpretive  probes  into  personality  traits.      He  had 
his  students  use  questions  from  the  list  (topped  by  the  question 
"Would  you  buy  a  used  car  from  this  person?'1)  to  aid  their 
analysis  of  characters  from  Great  Expectations ,  of  Odysseus,  whom 
they  had  read  about  previously,  and  of  their  own  characters. 

Mr.  Peterson  asked  his  students  to  see  the  traits,  the 
generalized  patterns  of  behaviors     that  emerged  from  particular 
actions  and  events.     He  gave  them  lots  of  practice  making  the 
observations  and  generalizations  they  would  need  to  analyze  their 
characters.     The  next  job  students  were  faced  with  was  describing 
and  explaining  their  characters,  as  shown  in  the  next  segment  of 
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Table  5.2: 

Describing  and  Exp  1  a  i  n  i  ng  the  Person 

Describe  and  explain  the  person  to  make  him  or  her 
understandable  to  others 

Give  examples  of  traits  and  qualities  of  the  person 

to  convince  the  reader 
Use  instances  that  demonstrate  the  traits 
Use  stories  that  bring  out  the  traits 
Use  anecdotes  that  catch  the  character  of  the 
person  and  give  examples  of  behavior  traits 
Use  specific  things  the  person  says,  quotes 
or  dialogues  that  reflect  the  personality 
of  the  character 

Make  these  up  or  derive  them  from  your 

feelings  about  the  character,  if  necessary 
Make  language  choices  to  catch  reader  interest 
and  to  get  an  idea  across 
Choose  words  carefully  to: 

Label  or  describe  ideas  and  character  traits 
Spice  up  your  wr i  t  ing 
Simpl i  fy 

Avoid  ordinary,  average,  or  vague  words 
Mr.  Peterson  also  gave  his  students  plenty  of  practice  with 
describing  tasks.    They  worked  with  vocabulary  words  from  their 
reading,   locating  words  which  might  be  useful   to  describe  a 
person.     Mr.  Peterson  had  them  generate  a  list  of  words  that 
would  be  useful   for  describing  facial   features,  and  then  in  their 
peer  groups  had  them  create  descriptions  based  on  magazine 
pictures  of  famous  personalities.     Other  students  tried  to  guess 
who  the  personality  was,  based  on  the  description.    Cultivating  a 
descriptive  vocabulary  to  add  to  his  students'  "bag  of  tricks," 
Mr.   Peterson  gave  'hem  practice  making  the  language  choices  he 
would  demanc    if  their  character  sketches. 

Some  of      e  most  important  tools  writers  needed  in  order  to 
make  a  character  understandable  to  others  were  abundant  examples 
of  behaviors.  Mr.  Peterson  explicitly  asked  students  to  find 
instances  that  would  demonstrate  the  traits  they  wanted  to  get 
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across.     Stories,  anecdotes,  dialogues,  and  quotations  were  the 
raw  materials  from  which  students  built  their  character  analyses* 

Mr.  Peterson  helped  students  develop  this  material  for  their 
papers  in  two  principle  ways.     First,  he  had  them  produce  an 
anecdote  before  they  began  drafting  the  character  analysis 
proper.     The  anecdote  demonstrated  one  quality  of  their  character, 
and  was  meant  to  be  incorporated  into  the  larger  analysis  paper. 
He  thus  structured  the  process  of  his  students'  work  on  the 
character  analysis  into  two  main  phases--that  of  producing  the 
anecdote,  and  that  of  producing  the  larger  character  analysis. 

The  second  way  Mr.  Peterson  provided  support  for  his 
students'  writing  was  through  frequent,  brief,  individual 
conferences.     He  met  with  students  to  comment  on  their  anecdotes, 
to  help  them  locate  character  traits  and  contrasts,  and  to 
comment  on  drafts  of  their  character  analyses.     The  focus  of  all 
of  these  conferences  was  on  developing  the  kind  of  content-- 
traits,  description,  specific  examples,  anecdotes-- that  he  wanted 
them  to  produce  in  the  paper.     Mr,  Peterson  therefore  stressed 
the  character  analysis  as  a  specific  genre,  and  talked  about  the 
elements  he  saw  as  central  to  that  genre. 

The  format  Mr.  Peterson  asked  his  students  to  follow 

included  the  essential  elements  of  the  genre,  and  also  met  the 

principles  of  "being  interesting"  and  "being  clear."  A  sketch  of 

the  structure  and  organization  of  the  character  analysis  that  Mr. 

Peterson  assigned  his  students  follows: 

Structure 

Begin  with  an  opening  sentence  that 
engages  reader  interest 
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Start  with  a  picture 
Start  with  an  action 
Start  with  a  dramatic  statement 
Start  with  a  quote  that  catches  the 
person's  character  or  personality 
Hake  the  first  paragraph  an  introduction  to  the  person 
Deal  with  his  or  her  appearance  as  1t  relates 
to  his  or  her  personality  and  makes  a  comment 
on  the  way  he  or  she  chooses  to  portray  her/himself. 
OescMbe  clothing 
OescMbe  looks 
OescMbe  manner 
Describe  movement 
Write  three  paragraphs  in  the  middle  that  each  deal 
with  an  aspect  of  the  person 

Hake  connections  between  the  ideas 

Use  three  separate  but  related  qualities 
Link  the  traits  by  contrast 
Hake  links  between  qualities  and  examples 
Write  a  conclusion 

Students  were  asked  to  begin  with  a  sentence  that  used 
specific  devices  to  engage  reader  interest-- pictures,  action, 
dramatic  statements,  or  quotes.  The  introduction  was  to  provide  a 
description  of  the  characters'  appearance*  The  body  of  the  essay 
dealt  with  approximately  three  traits,  each  one  illustrated  with 
examples  and  anecdotes,  and  preferably  providing  contrasts 
against  one  another.     The  structure  Mr,  Peterson  asked  for 
resonated  with  the  other  explicit  teaching  he  had  done,  and  with 
his  role  as  master  craftsman. 

Building  the  character  sketch  was  like  putting  together  a 
gourmet  meal.  Certain  aspects  were  expected  elements  of  the 
written  piece-as-genre,  just  as  aperitif,  side,  and  main  dishes 
comprise  the  meak    The  structure  Mr.  Peterson  provided 
orchestrated  the  pieces  and  elements,  drawing  them  into  the  theme 
and  genre  of  character  analysis,  the  wholism  of  the  meal.  Within 
this  structure,  students  worked  to  choose  a  person  to  analyze,  to 
discover  what  they  wanted  to  say  about  that  person,  and  to  find 
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the  language  of  expression  that  would  say  It,    Mr.  Peterson 
helped  them  1n  each  of  these  tasks,  building  up  their  repertoire 
of  tricks  and  devices,  vocabulary  and  thought  processes,  and 
structuring  their  process  of  writing  the  analysis. 

When  introducing  the  character  analysis,  Mr,  Peterson  saU, 
"The  main  thing  we'll  be  doing  with  writing  for  the  r**t  of  the 
semester  is  writing  about  people.  ...I  will  tell  you  how  to  do 
this  in  each  case."    Mr.  Peterson  was  true  to  his  word--he  did 
tel  1  his  students  "how  to  do  this.*  He  told  them  how  to  develop 
the  content  and  structure,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  genre 
of  -writing  about  people."    Even  more,  he  was  true  to  his  role  as 
a  teacher  as  he  perceives  it.    As  craftsman  he  created  the 
structures  that  allowed  his  students  to  put  together  a  palatable 
product.    As  master  to  his  apprentices  he  enriched  their  bag  of 
tricks,  the  repertoire  of  devices  that  allowed  them  to  "be 
interesting"  and  "be  clear"  in  their  writing.     As  a  writer,  he 
encouraged  the  invention  and  manipulation,  the  curious  mixture  of 
art  and  craft  (wile?)  that  writers  are  made  of. 
Ms.  Glass  and  Mr,  Peterson;  Jjs  "Good  Writing"  "Good  Writing?" 

At  the  level  of  organizing  principles,  the  two  teachers' 

meta-commentary  about  writing  and  writing  activities,  clearly 

differs  primarily  with  respect  to  level  of  abstraction,  as  can  be 

seen  by  juxtaposing  the  selections  from  Tables  5.1  and  5.2  below: 

Principles  of  "Ideal  Text"  — Ms.  Glass 

The  job  of  the  writer  is  to  make  choices 
Controlled  by  audience 

Commun icate  effectively 

Be  clear 

Be  interest i ng 
Control  led  by  focus 

Find  a  focus 
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Write  a  focus  statement 
Controlled  by  purpose 

Write  a  saturation  report  in  which  you 

communicate  the  essence  of  a  place 
Control  led  by  voice 

Base  your  writing  on  your  point  of  view 

Principles  of  "Ideal  Tex t" --Mr  .  Peterson 

Anticipate  reader  reaction 
Be  interesting 
Be  clear 
Do  the  assignment 

Write  a  character  sketch  which  the  teacher 
will  show  you  how  to  do 

Figure  out  what  the  person's  about 

Describe  and  explain  the  person  to 

make  her  or  him  understandable  to 

others 

Follow  the  format  provided  by  the  teacher 
Although  both  teachers  emphasize  cognitive  processes  (see 
Chapter  IV),  the  frameworks  they  provide  for  their  students 
differ.     The  maps  show  the  top  level  cognitive  processes  that 
each  sees  as  necessarily  underlying  the  very  nature  of  Ideal 
Text.     For  Ms.  Glass,  the  emphasis  is  on  making  choices  which  are 
subject  to  a  set  of  rhetorical   controls.     For  Mr.  Peterson,  the 
emphasis  is  on  anticipating  reader  response  as  well   as  genre- 
specific  thinking  skills.     In  both  classrooms,  these  top-level 
processes  guide  the  specific  talk  and  activities  which  focus  on 
the  second  and  third  levels. 

These  differences  give  some  clues  to  what  it  means  "to  teach 
the  writing  process."     The  differences,    in  fact,    imply  their 
different  pedagogies.     Although  both  teachers  are  concerned  with 
audience,   for  Mr.  Peterson,  audience  or  what  he  terms  "reader 
reaction/'   is  a  top-level   category,  not  something  that  gets 
explicitly  talked  about  very  much  and  is  not  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  activities  themselves.     On  the  other  hand,  for 
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Ms.  Glass  audience  is  a  second  level  category,  one  that  gets 
explicitly  talked  about  a  great  deal.     Ms.  Glass  stresses 
rhetorical   c  a  tegor  i  es  -  -  aud  i  en  c  e ,  focus,  purpose  and  voice—she 
teaches  students  to  label.     Mr.  Peterson,  who  subsumes  all 
cognitive  activity  under  the  audience  category  as  he  teaches  his 
students   to  anticipate  reader  reaction,  does  not  use  rhetorical 
labels.     Rather  he  spends  his  time  relying  on  activities  that 
will   help  his  students  create  interest  and  achieve  clarity,  the 
routes  to  pleasing  a  reader.     He,  therefore,  designs  class 
activities  that  help  his  students  "come  to  know**  how  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  goals  of  clarity  and  interest.       Both  teachers 
stress  thinking,   as  did  the  teachers   in   the  survey.     They  both 
want  their  students  to  think  about  audience;  one  also  stresses 
thought  about  focus  and  purpose  whereas  the  other  stresses 
thought  within  the  genre  of  the  character  analysis.     Because  they 
teach  at  different  levels  of  abstraction,  even  when  their  goals 
are  similar,   they  take  their  students  on  different  routes. 

The  functions  the  teachers'   talk  serves   in  their  classrooms, 
we  hypothesize,   is  connected  to  the  roles  they  see  themselves  in 
as  teachers,  and  to  the  goals  they  have  for  their  students' 
learning.     For  Ms.  Glass,   the  goal    is  for  her  students  to  come  to 
"see  it  for  themselves,"  to  discover  the  regularity  and  order, 
the  principles  of  written   communication,   "what  works   for  them." 
The  guidance  she  gives   in  this  discovery  process  cannot  detract 
from  her  students'   learning,  which  is  ultimately  an  individual 
experience  and  ultimately  mysterious.     Ms.  Glass  defines  learning 
in  a  way  that  demands  that  she  keep  her  distance  in  order  to  keep 
from   taking  away  from  her  students   its  magic  and  discovery. 
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For  this  reason,  Ms.  Glass  does  not  offer  individual 
students  and   individual   papers  a  helping  hand.     Rather,  she 
concentrates  on  creating  a  world  of  ideas  that  the  students 
themselves  can  turn  into  guiding  principles,   the  landmarks  that 
help  them  through  the  maze  and  muddle  of  their  own  ideas  and 
messages.     In   the  creation  of  this   idea  world,   Ms.  Glass's 
principle  material   is  talk.     She  creates  an  environment  for 
learning  built  of  terminology  and  student  experience  using  the 
terminology.     Students  work  individually  and  in  peer  groups  with 
the  framework,   the  idea-world,  the  meta-commentary  itself,  and 
not  with  Ms.  Glass.     They  apply  the  concepts   to  the  writing  they 
are  doing  for  the  assignment.     Ms.  Glass  actively  monitors  the 
progress  and    difficulties  of  students  and  uses  whole-class 
sessions  to  provide  help  when  needed.    The  help  offered,  however 
is  always  in  the  form  of  t a  1 k - - ab s t r a c t   ideas  couched   in  a 
special i zed  terminology. 

For  example,  one  day  a  student  confessed  in  class  that  he 
was  having  difficulty  with  his   focus  on  his   saturation  report. 
His   paragraphs  didn't  seem  to  reflect  his   focus.     One  student 
suggested  that  he  change  his  focus  rather  than  rewrite  his  paper 
Ms.  Glass  added: 

Yeah.     Since  you  picked  out  the  stuff  you  thought  was 
interesting,  you  look  at  that  —  just  like  we  looked  at  those 
weird  objects  and  tried  to  come  up  with  generalizations 
about  what  made  them  connected  -   look  at  the  stuff  you 
finally  picked  out,    that  you  decided  didn't  fit  your  focus. 
See  if  there  isn't  something  that  you  can  do  to  generalize 
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about  what's   in  there.     Look  at  what  you've  already  selected 
and  see  if  there's  something  that  puts  those  together. 
Since  neither  Ms.  Glass  nor  the  other  students  have  read  this 
student's  paper,    it   is  clear  that  they  are  working  with  ideas 
about  writing  at  a  level  of  abstraction  one  step  removed  from  the 
wr  i  t  ing  itself. 

Ms.  Glass's  terminology,   therefore,   is  essential   to  her 
teaching.     It  serves  as  a  guide  to  her  students,   it  constrains 
their  search  for  "what  works,"  and  it  places  the  responsibility 
for  their  messages,  their  meanings,  and  ultimately  their 
learning,  on  them.  "You  need  to  decide.."    and  "You  need  to  see 
if  you  can  figure  out.."  were  two  of  Ms.   Glass's  most  frequent 
remarks   to  students. 

8eyond  the  use  of  terms,  Ms.  Glass  wanted  her  students  to 
come  up  with  terms,   to   label    their  own  ideas.     She  communicated 
this  explicitly  to  her  students. 

The  idea  of  putting  a   label   or  a  name  on  the  idea  you're 
trying  to  work  with  is  a  very  difficult  concept  for  most 
people  to   learn  when  they're  trying  to   learn  to  write. 
She  pushed  her  students  to  label  their  own  ideas,  to  find 
the  words  that  fit  the  concepts  they  wanted  to  express.     In  an 
interview  with  the  research  staff,  she  once  sa.d  that  she  saw 
labeling  ideas  to  be  the  most  important  aspect  of  student 
learning.     If  they  haven't  named  it,    they  haven't  got  it--such 
was  Ms.   Glass's  philosophy. 

Beyond  the  dictates  of  curriculum,  then,   it   is  clear  that 
talk  played  a  special   role  in  Ms.  Glass's  teaching.  Explicit 
labels  for  concepts  became  the  medium  of  instruction  for  a 
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teacher  who    refused  to  take  over  her  students1   learning  process, 
but  who  had  t ime- honor ed  criteria  and  expectations  for  excellence 
in  writing,  just  the  same.     Labeling,     moreover,  was   seen  as 
valuable  evidence  of  learning  activity,  of  the  cognitive  work 
that  Ms.  Glass   insisted  was  her  students1  responsibility. 

8y  contrast,  Mr.  Peterson  spent   less  time  talking,  and  less 
time  in  whole-class  activities  than  did  Ms.  Glass  (see  Chapter 
IV).     From  his  classroom,  we  collected  almost  half  of  the  amount 
of  language  samples  that  we  did  for  Ms.  Glass^.     This  disparity 
was  great,  even  given  that  his  class  met  for  forty  minutes,  while 
hers  met  for    forty-five  and  even  given  that  he  spent  class  time 
discussing  Great  Expectat  ions ,  during  which  the  focus  of  his 
talk,  when  he  led  class  discussions,  was  not  always  writing  (even 
though   it  may  have  been  related  to  writing  in  some  way).  The 
importance  in  Mr.   Peterson's  class  of  the  teacher  one-to-one 
collaboration  and  peer  group  prob 1  em- so  1 v i ng  activities  clearly 
influenced  the  amount  of  time  he  spent   in  whole-class  discussion, 
and  the  medium,  if  not  the  message,  of  cultural   transmission  in 
his  class.     Students  worked  in  groups  to  interpret  the  behavior 
of  film  characters,   to  create  revealing  questions  to  add  to  the 
list  of  32  questions,  and  the  like.     They  competed,  group  against 
group,   in  a  game-like  atmosphere  after  these  prob 1  em- so  1  v  ing 
sessions.     Mr.   Peterson  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  as 
judge,  presiding  over  the  games  and  awarding  points  for 
successful   group  entries. 

The  pr ob 1  em- so  1 v i ng  games  gave  students  experience  working 
with  particular  concepts  of  importance   in  Mr.    Peterson's  class. 
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The  games  ranged  from  the  high-level,  interpretive,  question- 
generating  sessions,   to  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  text 
structure.     Sometimes  the  task  was  to  generate  a  collaboratively 
written  paragraph  as  a  group  entry  to  the  competition.     On  the 
day  rough  drafts  of  character  analyses  were  due,  Mr.  Peterson 
gave  his  students  a  list,  of  elements  of  "good  writing."  They 
searched  through  their  drafts   in  groups   for  "strong  verbs," 
"opening  sentences   that  engage  interest,"  and  other  categories  of 
competition.     "Good  writing  has  strong  verbs"  was  the  implicit 
and  explicit  message  of  this  "search  and  reward"  game. 

These  activities  alerted  students  to  the  values  operating  in 
Mr.  Peterson's  class.     By   awarding  points   to  group  entries,  Mr. 
Peterson  gave  his  students  feedback  as  to  how  well   they  were 
approximating  those  values.     By  providing  opportunities  to  hear 
other  group  entries  and  Mr.   Peterson's  responses   to  them,  Mr. 
Peterson  increased  the  exposure  of  his  students  to  his  evaluative 
criteria,  his  ideals  and  expectations.     The  activities 
themselves,  whether  text  creation,  text  structuring,  or  text 
interpretation,  comprised  the  curriculum  of  ideals  and  values  as 
much  as   the  talk  that  accompanied  them. 

Mr.   Peterson  engaged  his  students  personally  and 
individually  through  frequent,   individual   contact.     By  writing 
comments  on  their  drafts  and  meeting  briefly  with  them  in 
conferences,  he   intervened   in  their  writing  and   in  their 
learning,  helping  them  structure  their  tasks  and  their  texts.  In 
conferences,     Mr.  Peterson  would  work  to  understand  the  message 
his  students  wanted  to  communicate,  and  would  help  them  find  the 
language  to  do  so.    He  would  t e  1  1  students  where  they  needed  to 
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elaborate  the  content  of  their  papers,  and  discuss  ways  to 
structure  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  texts. 

The  interaction  between  student  and  teacher  was  focused  by 
the  individual  students  paper  and  the  tasks  explicit  in  the 
assignment  Mr.  Peterson  gave.  Giving  help  on  all  levels,  from  the 
explicit  structuring    of  the  assignment  to  one-on-one  help  with 
student  papers,  defined  Mr.  Peterson's  role  as  master  craftsman. 
His  approach  to  writing  was  modular,  a  building  block  system,  in 
keeping  with  this  craftsman  role.    What  was  important  was  that 
his  students  understood  how  to  make  the  pieces  and  then  learned 
how  to  put  them  together.  He  taught  the  pieces,  often  through  the 
group  activities  he  created,  giving  his  students  a  bag  of  tricks, 
a  tool  kit  for  writing.    His  approach  revealed  the  logic  of  the 
local,  of  the  particular,  of  the  concrete. 

Mr.  Peterson  said  once,  in  an  interview  with  the  research 
staff,  that  he  wanted  his  students  to  learn  sentence  structure 
and  grammar  on  a  "gut  level."  He  wanted  them  to  have  an 
instantaneous,  tacit  understanding  of  grammar  when  they 
encountered  a  situation  necessitating  its  use.    This  remark  seems 
to  capture  an  essential  quality  of  Mr.  Petersons  teaching  and 
his  goals  for  his  students.    He  did    not  seek  terminological 
explicitness  as  a  measure  of  their  learning,  but  wanted  them  to 
display  understanding,  even  unarticul ated,  "gut  level" 
understanding,  where  it  was  needed.    He  wants  his  students  to 
"know,"  to  taste  when  their  writing  "needs  salt.' 

Since  Mr.  Peterson's  role  moved  him  close  to  individual 
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students  and  their  learning,  often  involving  his  direct  guidance 
of  their  individual  next  steps,  terminology  did  not  play  the 
important  role  it  had  to  olay  in  Ms.  Glass's  classroom.  Exposure 
to  the  values  and  expectat >ons,  the  ideal,  of  each  teacher  was 
essential  to  the  teaching  and  learning  process  in  each  class. 
That  exposure  was  mediated  differently  in  each  case,  however. 
The  media  of  exposure  in  Mr.  Petersons  class  were  both  the 
activities  he  created  and  presided  over  and  his  meetings  with 
individual  students.  Overwhelmingly,  Mr,  Peterson  himself 
cultured  his  students  and  their  tastes  through  frequent 
individual  contact  over  their  individual  problems,  successes, 
and  next  steps  as  apprentice  writers,    Ms.  Glass  created  a  medium 
of  ideas,  of  abstract  terminology,  and  provided  opportunities  for 
her  students  to  use  them  as  evaluative  criteria  in  class 
discussions  while  they  struggled  independently  with  their  own 
texts. 

Beyond  the  frameworks  these  teachers  constructed  for  their 
students,  there  are  important,  underlying  agreements  about  the  fact 
that  deep  thinking  is  necessary  to  good  writing.    Further,  they 
agree  about  what  constitutes  good  writing.    The  overall  message 
is  that  clear,  specific,  descriptive  prose  is  good  prose,  as  the 
following  excerpts  from  Tables  5.1  and  5.2  indicate: 

Good  Writing— Ms.  Glass 

Be  clear 

Don't  depend  on  prior  knowledge  of  reader 
Avoid  reader  confusion 

Oo  one  thing  at  a  time 

Make  the  connections  between  things  explicit 

Connect  ideas  together 

Tie  paragraphs  together 
Use  key  words  from  the  focus 
statement  to  make  transitions 
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Relate  the  pieces  to  the  focus 
Make  proper  use  of  pronouns 

Keep  the  narrative  pronoun  consistent 
Do  not  use  "you"  to  mean  ManybodyM 
Use  pronouns  to  refer  clearly  to  one 
and  only  one  noun 
Maintain  a  consistent  tense 
8e  interest  ing 

Be  humorous  or  entertaining 

Choose  an  interesting  topic 
Write  an  interesting  focus  sentence 
Write  an  interesting  first  sentence 
Write  an  interesting  introduction 
Use  lots  of  description 

Of  people,  things,  scenes 
Write  tight  sentences  that  are  not  choppy 

Combi  ne  sentences 
Use  strong  verbs  that  are  more  active 
and  help  the  reader  see  Letter 
Keep  the  reader  1 s  attention 

Don't  write  pieces  that  are  too  long 

Use  only  the  important  information 
Leave  out  what  isn't  needed 
Eliminate  excess  words  (dead  wood) 
Don 1 t  be  too  general 

Find  better,  more  precise  nouns  and  verbs 
Don't  be  too  complicated 
Don ' t  be  bor  i  ng 

Vary  the  sentence  structure 

In  general  , 

Pro j  ec  t  en  thus  i  asm 
Use  the  right  word 

Precise,  sharp,  not  vague,  fuzzy,  dead  wood 
Use  lots  of  detail  and  examples 

To  be  convincing  and  persuasive 
Use  lots  of  description 

To  show  the  reader  pictures 
Give  smooth  transitions 


Good  Writing-  Mr .  Peterson 

8e  i  nterest  i  ng 

Use  an  interesting  topic 
Use  specific  details,  descriptions 
Contrive  these,  if  necessary, 
from  your  imagination  to  liven 
up  your  writing  and  make   it  more 
fun  to  read  and  to  write 
Use  strong  verbs,  chosen  carefully  to 
suggest  action  and  convey  more 
Get  rid  of  excess  words 

To  eliminate  repetition 

To  get  into  your  subject  faster 

Be  clear 
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Be  specific  and  concrete,  not  vague  or  general 

Gi  ve  spec i  f i  c  exampl es 

Give  descriptions  that  present 

a  clear  picture 
Make  connections  obvious 

Between  paragraphs  (ideas) 

Order  them  to  create  the 

best  trans  i  tions 

Within  paragraphs 

Write  a  strong  topic  sentence  that 

gives  direction  to  the  paragraph 

and  connects  the  sentences 

Give  evidence  to  support  the  point 

made  in  the  topi:  sentence 

Relate  all  sentences  in  the  paragraph 

to  the  topic  sentence 

Within  sentences 

Combine  ideas  when  possible  into 
one  sentence  that  makes  the  links 
and  connections  between  ideas, 
and  which  avoids  sentences  that 
are  too  long  and  scattered 

MBeing  interesting"  relies  on  similar  activities  in  each 
classroom,   from  choosing  interesting  topics  to  conveying  the 
message  in  an  interesting  way.  Strong  verbs,  specific  detail,  and 
description  are  handy  devices,  ways  to  make  writing  interesting. 
Cutting  out  excess  baggage  helps,  too. 

"Being  clear"  relies  on  the  structure  of  the  text  in  each 
classroom,  on  making  the  connections  between  all  the  pieces 
apparent.     It  also  relies  on  aoequate  evidence  in  the  form  of 
specific  examples  or  descriptions,  even  if  the  source  of  evidence 
differs  a  bit   in  each  classroom.     Precise,     descriptive  language, 
then,   counts  in  both  classrooms  as  "good  writing."  The 
framework,  or  met  a  - commen  t ary  about  writing,  and  the  terms  that 
are  used  in  each  classroom,  differ,  while  the  base  structure,  the 
devices,   or  "tricks  of  the  trade"  remain  constant  in  the  two 
cl assrooms . 

In  a  joint  meeting  with  the  research  staffs  both  Ms.  Glass 
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and  Mr.  Peterson  told  us  how  much  they  liked  Macrorie's  book 
Tel  1 ing  Writing,    As  a  prescription  for  writing,  this  book 
certainly  reinforce*  the  message  these  teachers  convey,  and  Ms, 
Glass  had  her  students  read  sections  of  it,  as  mentioned  before. 
The  "culture  of  reference"  for  these  two  writing  teachers  is 
probably  well  articulated  in  Chapter  3  of  Macrorie's  book--"What 
is  Good  Writing?"    As  we  will   later  discuss,   students  may  have 
alternative  "cultures  of  reference"  that  may  create  difficulties 
for  them  in  the  classroom  where  values  and  ideals  are  intimately 
tied  to  grades  and  other  rewards. 

To  conclude,   these  two  teachers  transmit  a  similar  message 
about  what  good  writing  is,and  they  both  teach  students  certain 
thinking  processes  in  order  to  help  them  achieve  similar  sorts  of 
"Ideal  Text,"     However,  the  teachers  take  their  students  on  quite 
different  roads  to  help  them  achieve  these  ends.     Further,  their 
travels  lead  them  through  somewhat  different  cognitive  processes 
which,   in   large  part,  {*re  meant  to  achieve  similar,  although  not 
completely  overlapping,  cognitive  goals.     We  hypothesize  that  the 
roles  the  teachers  perceive  for  themselves  and  their  philosophies 
of  how  learning  takes  place  in  large  part  determines  the 
differences  in  what  they  do  to  achieve  their  goals, 

Ms,  Glass  and  Mr,  Peterson:  Jjs  "Good  Process"  "Good  Process?" 

Before  beginning  this  section,   it   is  important  to  note  that 
the  distinction  between  process  and  product  that  we  have  made  for 
purposes  of  this  analysis  is  somewhat  artificial.    Certainly,  as 
the  discussion  in  the  preyious  section  shows,  processes  guide  the 
production  of  a  product,  and  at  the  high  levels  the  maps  of 
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processes  are  inextricably  Intertwined  with  product/ 

In  this  section,  our  focus  is  more  on  the  procedures  the 
teachers  stress  as  the  ways  to  enact  those  processes  that  will 
lead  to  desired  products. 

"Ideal  Process"--Mr ,  Peterson's  Class 

Drafting  a  paper 
Handing  it  in  to  teacher 
Rewriting,  revising,  re-do1ag 
Handing  it  in  again 
Jots  and  Tittles 
Getting  Results 

"Ideal  Process"--Ms.  Glass's  Class 

Self  monitoring 
Steps  and  stages 

Information  gathering 

Label ing  ideas 

Forming  assoc 1  at  Ions 

Oraf t  ing 

Having  other  people  critique  your  work 

Revising 

Evaluating 

Re-read  1 ng 

By  looking  at  the  categories  of  talk  from  Tables  5.1  and  5.2 
that  occurred  with  respect  to  "the  writing  process"  in  these 
teachers1  classrooms,  we  Immediately  see  that  "the  process"  is 
enacted,  or  realized,  differently  in  each  class.    While  both 
teachers  perceive  of  a  cognitive  process  which  involves  certain 
procedures  to  be  used  for  the  development  of  a  piece  of  writing, 
and  while  each  provides  for  abundant  response  during  this 
process,  each  does  it  differently.    The  message  students  receive 
about  "the  writing  process"  also  seems  to  reveal  the  teachers1 
perception  of  the  role  they  play  in  their  students'  processes, 
and  stresses  different  qualities  of  those  processes. 

For  Mr.  Peterson,  the  "writing  process"  essentially  involves 
a  procedure  of  crafting  and  designing  a  piece  of  writing,  as 
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discussed  earlier.    Mr.  Peterson  sees  himself  as  the  master 

craftsman,  whose  role  is  to  help  his  students  successfully 

produce  each  piece.     Below  is  an  expanded  picture  of  the  process 

of  writing  recognized  in  his  classroom. 

" Ideal  Process*--Mr .  Peterson 

Drafting  a  paper 

Mak i ng  language  choices 
Including  specific  details 

Ma  king  it  up,  stretching  the  truth,  if  necessary 
Finding  an  effective  order 
Handing  it  in  to  teacher 
Rewriting,  revising,  re-doing 

Paying  attention  to  teacher  comments 
Trying  to  do  better 
Handing  it  in  again 
Jots  and  Tittles 

Appropr  i  ate  1  ength 
Or.ven t  ions 

Of  spelling  and  punctuation 
Cons  i  s tency 

Of  tenses 
Of  style 

Getting  resul ts 
Good  grades 

A  jump  in  writing  ability 
Although  the  top  levels  look  only  like  a  set  of  procedures, 
their  cognitive  content   is  made  clear  in  the  expansions.  To 
"make  it  up,"  students  are  free  to  improvise,  and  "stretch  the 
truth,1*  if  that  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  piece. 
Drafting  a  paper  involved  working  with  content,  such  as  specific 
details,  making  effective  language  choices,  and  ordering  the 
parts  effectively,  as  the  dircussion  showed.    Mr.  Peterson 
structured  the  drafting  process  as  his  students  produced  the 
character  analysis,  giving  them  specific  suggestions  and  advice 
about  concent,  language  choices,  and  effective  ordering  as  they 
worked  on  the  assignment.   Before  handing  in  a  paper,   students  i* 
Mr.   Peterson's  classroom  must  attend  to  the  °jots  and  tittles": 
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conventions  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  paper  length, 
presentation,  and  such  things  as  consistency  of  tense  and  style, 

Mr.  Peterson  enters  the  students*  writing  process  as  he 
reads  and  makes  comments  and  suggestions  on  drafts.    He  follows 
up  this  written  response  with  brief  individual  conferences  in 
class.     Students  then  redraft  their  papers  and  hand  them  in 
again.     This  procedure  of  rewriting,  commenting,  and  conferencing 
repeats    *til  Mr.  Peterson  feels  the  student  can  go  no  further 
with  the  piece.     The  procedures  for  students  in  this  classroom 
recur     around  Mr.  Peterson's  comments  and  advice  which  are  meant 
to  stimulate  cognitive  activities.  Mr.  Peterson  tells  his 
students  that  if  they  go  through  the  set  of  procedures  and 
cognitive  processes,  they  will  enjoy  good  grades  and  a  jum^  in 
wr  i  t  ing  ab  i 1  i  ty . 

Now  Pm  saying  this  because  I  know  that  you'll  probably  get 
tired  re-writing  these  papers  that  don't  have  a  grade  on 
them.    But  there  is  nothing  that  will  help  as  much  ar  that, 
and  if  yoi  jo  through  the  process,  you  wil  1  get  a  good 
grade,    that's  what   it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Peterson  withholds  a  grade  until  the  student's  paper  has 
gone  through  this  circuit  of  draft  and  response  to  get  it  to  a 
final ,  best  state. 

The  point  is  that  everybody  who  went  through  that  process  of 
getting  the  papers  back,  rewriting,  and  handing  them  in 
again  now  can  write   like  (gestures)  that  much  better  than 
they  did  before  they  started.     There  was  just  a  great  jump 
in  their  ability  to  write. 


Ms,  Glass's  "Ideal  Process11  also  Included  the  procedure  of 
writing  drafts  and  making  revisions,  but  the  essential  quality 
that   emerged  from  her  talk  about  "the  process14  at  the  higher 
level  was  a  more  direct,  explicit  focus  on  the  cognitive  activity 
involved.    Whereas  Mr,  Peterson  promoted  cognitive  activities, 
Ms.  Glass  talked  about  them.     Her  role,  as  she  projected  it  in 
this  process,  was  to  guide  student  perceptions  of  their  own  work 
and  that  of  their  peers,  and  to  evaluate  their  attempts  to  do  so. 
Students  gather ed  information,  worked  to  label   and  associate 
ideas,     then  drafted,  revised,  and  proof-read  to  produce  a  final 
product,  8elow  is  a  summary  of  this  writing  process,  a  mix  of 
cognitive  activities  and  procedures  for  accomplishing  them, 

"Ideal  Processw--Ms,  Glass 

Sel f  mon  i  tor  i  ng 

Self  assessment  accompanies  the  entire  process 
Steps  and  stages 

Information  gathering 

Collecting,  not  inventing  information 
Detail,  material,  notes,  observations, 
conversations,  atmosphere  to  distill 
the  essence  of  the  place 
To  have  something  to  write  about 
To  make  the  reader  see 
Label i ng  ideas 

Giving  names  to  concepts 
Form i ng  associations 
CI  us ter  i  ng 

To  get  ideas,  to  gather  material 
Fr ee-wr i  t  i  ng 

To  get   into  more  deta  i  1 

Drafting 

Getting  it  out   in  whatever  form  it  comes 
Getting  it  out  fast 

Writing  it  down  and  seeing  what  you  get 
Having  other  people  critique  your  work 

Identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses 
before  it  is  put  into  a  final  form 
for  ev  a  1 ua  t  i on 
Rev  i  s  i  ng 

Re- see  i  ng  ,  polishing 
Mak  ing  it  better 

Picking  words  more  carefully 
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Worry ing  about  verb  tenses 
Combining  sentences 
Proof-read  ing 

Reading  it  aloud  to  find  mistakes 

Correcting  spelling  and  punctuation 

Eva  1 uat  i  ng 

Sel f-eval uation 

Oeciding  how  well  you  did 
Turning  in  the  final   form  for  a  grade 
and  comments  from  the  teacher 
Re-re^d  ing 

Reading  returned  paper,   ignoring  comments 

Seeing  what  you  think  of  it  now 
Reading  teacher1 s  comments 
Making  note  of  teacher  comments  in  order 
to  do  better  in  future  assignments 

In  Ms.  Glasses  class,  students  dealt  with  information  they 

were  to  have  collected,  rather  than  invented.     They  used  writing 

activities  such  as  -clustering"  and  " f ree-wr i t i ngM  to  form 

associations  between  ideas.     The  procedure  of  drafting  itself 

involved  the  cognitive  activities  that  led  students  to  get  ideas 

onto  paper,  in  whatever  form  they  came.     Ms.  Glass  said: 

Don^t  let  me  confuse  you.    Writing  takes  place  in  several 

stages.     The  first  thing  you  get  out  of  your  head  and  onto 

the  paper  is  in  any  form  you  can  manage.     Rough  drafts  are 

to  get  it  out  as  best  you  can. 

While  revising,  students  attended  to  language  choices  and  errors 

of  spelling,  punctuation,  tense,  and  grammar.    Ms.  Glass  stressed 

the  value  of  com  ing  back  to  a  piece  of  writing  with  fresh  eyes  in 

order  tc  "make   it  better." 

Then  when  you've  put  it  away  for  a  little  while  and  go  back 

to  it,  t.ien  you  think  about  revising  and  tightening  it,  and 

getting  rid  of  the  lazy  verbs. 

Students  in  Ms.  Glass's  class  met  in  groups  to  listen  to  one 
another's  drafts.  Throughout  the  semester,  students   learned  Ms. 


Glass's  evaluative  criteria,  and  they  practiced  using  them  by 
critiquing  speeches  and  pieces  of  writing  in  class  discussions, 
Ms,  Glass  entered  the  writing  processes  of  her  students  insofar 
as  she  had  trained  them  to  share  and  wield  her  criteria.  She 
structured  class  activities  in  order  to  guide  her  students  to 
"see   it   for  themsel ves," 

Students  advised  one  another  on  rough  drafts  and  again  on 
proof-reading,  and  Ms,  Glass  remained  distant  from  their  personal 
processes.    She  structured  class  discussions  and  activities  to 
ensure  that  her  message  got  across,  but  a  large  part  of  that 
message  was  that  she  expected  her  students  to  work  to  figure  out 
what  they  wanted  to  say  and  how  best  to  say  it.  Students 
monitored  their  own  progress  through  entries  in  Process  Logs,  and 
through  formal  se  1  f - e v a  1 u a t i on s  before  handing  in  their  papers. 

On  the  due  date,  students  handed  their  completed  papers  in 
to  Ms,  Glass,  They  individually  decided  how  much  feedback  they 
wanted  from  her,  and  she  gave  each  paper  a  grade  and  marginal  and 
summary  comments.     When  they  received  their  graded  papers  back, 
Ms,  Glass  took  class  time  for  students  to  reread  them.     They  then 
made  note  of  categories  of  their  writing  that  needed  improvement 
on  a  form  Ms.  Glass  provided,  working  from  her  comments  on  their 
papers,     Ms,  Glass  asked  her  students  to  work  to  eliminate  one  of 
these  categories  on  their  next  paper, 

"The  process"  in  Ms,   Glass's  class  was  thus  organized  around 
the  messages  she  gave  about  her  expectations.     It  was  also 
organized  around  the  cognitive  activity  of  individual  writers  as 
they  worked  to  discover  what  Ms,  Glass  was  talking  about,  and  how 
to  produce  it  for  themselves.     This  process  was  recursive  across 
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assignments,  as  students  worked  to  overcome  their  shortcomings 
from  earlier  papers,  aided  by  Ms.  Glass's  feedback. 

By  contrasting  the  "process"  as  it  came  across  in  these 
teachers'  classrooms,  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Peterson 
attended  only  to  crafting  text,  and  Ms.  Glass  only  to  labeling 
cognitive  activity.     It  was  more  a  matter  of  degree  than  such  a 
dichotomy  would  indicate.     Mr.  Peterson  created  activities  that 
exercised  his  students  in  both  the  cognitive  and  linguistic 
skills  they  would  need  to  accomplish  writing  tasks.     Ms.  Glass 
took  many  opportunities  to  talk  about  structuring  a  text  and 
"picking  words  caref u 1 1 y"-- the  craft  of  writing.     But  it  is 
notable  that  each  teacher  stressed  the  aspects  of  text  production 
that  fit  best  their  perception  of  their  roles  as  teachers.  Mr. 
Peterson,   the  master  craftsman,  taught  his  apprentice  writers  to 
craft  text.     Ms.  Glass,  the  guide,  set  up  an  environment  for  her 
students  to  "discover"  what  worked  for  them. 
Student  Wr  i  ter  s--Constructs  _i_n  CI  assrooms 

In  their  private  talk  in  peer  groups,  and  sometimes  (rarely) 
publicly,  students  in  both  classrooms  gave  voice  to  opinions 
and  values  about  writing.     Some  of  these  values  conflicted  with 
those  officially  sanctioned  by  the  teacher.      Others  mirrored 
classroom  values.     Some  of  the  remarks  students  made  in  their 
peer  groups  in  both  classrooms  fell  outside  the  categories  of 
talk  about  writing  used  when  the  teacher  was  present.     That  is, 
some  of  their  independent  statements  were  truly  independent  from 
the  criteria  and  values  in  "official"  use  in  the  classroom. 

Throughout  this  discussion  it  will  be  important  to  remember 
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the  complex  social  relationships  and  roles  that  students  have  in 
school   settings  that  push  them  to  express  some  views  purely  for 
the  benefit  of  their  peers  or  teacher.     Also  ninth  graders  are  in 
the  process  of  forming  many  of  their  values',  and  so  expressed 
values  may  change  rapidly  or  their  expressions  may  be  tests 
rather  than  indications  of  the  students'  actual   values.     What  is 
of  interest  is  that  the  students'  value  statements  show  the 
public  roles  they  play,  both  with  their  peers  and  with  their 
teachers.    The  students*  value  statements  may  reveal  more  about 
the  social  relationships  and  institutional   structures  inherent  in 
schooling  than  about  writing  itself. 

Remarks  overheard  in  the  two  classrooms  were  similar  in  many 
ways.    The  summary  tables  here  illustrate  the  similarities  and 
d  i  f f erenc  es  : 

Independent  Student  Criter ia--Ms .  Glass's  C lass 

Good  writing  for  this  class 
Is  not  normal 

Is  not  about  books 

Is  about  real  1 i  fe  things 
Is  hard,  takes  work  and  thought 

Requires  finding  information 

Requires  choosing  a  focus 
Is  different  from  what's  been  expected  before 

Is  childish 
Is  whatever  the  teacher  wants 

Is  done  the  right  way 
The  writing  process 

Is  the  result  of  trying  to  meet  requirements 

of  the  assignment 
Is  the  result  of  time  and  effort  spent 
Is  what  is  evaluated  positively 

By  having  peers  correct  your  paper 

Picked  apart  by  the  teacher  as  if  it  were 
make  bel i eve 

Not  treated  objectively 

Is  to  fight  about,  to  challenge  teacher  about 
Should  be  evaluated  (graded)  quickly  and  generously 

Independent  Student  C r i t er i a- -Mr .  Peterson' s  Class 
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Good  writing  is  writing  that  sounds  right 
Grammar 
Word  choi  ces 
Phras  i  ng 

Paper  org  an  i  za t  i  on 
Good  writing  is  whatever  is  rewarded  by  the  teacher 
Plain,  basic,  straightforward 
Oi  f f erent  from  mine 
Harder  to  produce 

For  purposes  of  explanation,  we  will  group  the  students'  remarks 

into  two  categories:  those  that  deal  with  the  student  and  teacher 

roles  within  the  institution  of  the  school  and  those  that  deal. 

with  the  content  of  the  instruction  in  the  two  classrooms. 

Roles  in  the  Institution.    Students  in  both  classes  saw 
their  job  as  one  of  doing  what  the  teacher  wanted.     In  Mr. 
Peterson's  class,  he  was  the  authority,   and  his  criteria-- 
"whatever  is  rewarded  by  the  teacher"- -were  those  that  counted, 
even  if  theirs  differed.    Some  students  voiced  resentment  about 
having  to  produce  what  Mr.  Peterson  wanted,  while  many  others 
seemed  perfectly  happy  to  do  so.  "Oon't  knock  it,M  one  student 
said  about  another's  paper.     "If  he  said  he   likes  it,  it's 
good."   Mr.   Peterson's  students  recognized  his  authority  to  decide 
what  was  good  or  not  good. 

Those  who  expressed  resentment  claimed  to  disagree  with  the 
type  of  prose  that  Mr.  Peterson  liked,  and  such  disagreements 
were  coupled  with  what  was  perceived  by  the  students  as  a 
negative  response  from  him  to  their  writing.     To  one  student,  he 
liked  writing   that  was  "plain"   or  "basic,"  "straightforward." 
Her  writing,  however,  was  "f r 1 1 1 y-d  1 1  1  y"  because  she  used  "big 
words."     This  student  told  her  peers  that  she  thought  that  styles 
other  than  those  that  Mr.  Peterson  explicitly  valued  were  equally 
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valid,   and  that  she  would  resist  changing  styles  at  this  point  to 
please  one  teacher  among  many.     She  also  complained  about  the 
fact  that  grading  accompanied  Mr.   Peterson's  values  and  opinions, 
that  his  criteria  were  the  ones  that  counted.     She  said  to  her 
peer  s : 

I'm  tired  of  writing.     Everything     I  write  he  doesn't  like. 
Every  time  I  think  it's  pretty  good,   he  always  gives  me 
something  bad.  And  before  if  I  had  written  it  for  some  other 
teacher  they  would  have  said,  M A h !  Beautiful!" 
Later,  the  peer  group  talked  about  a  paper  Mr.  Peterson  had  given 
this  same  girl   a  "C"  on.     The  girl  commented  to  her  peers: 

That  was  sad.  He  gave  me  a'c'on  that.  That  was  really  sad. 
And  then  he  put  the  A's  on  dittos  so  you  could  read  what  he 
wanted     and  then  I  read  them.     I     almost  had  a  heart  attack. 
Curiously,  this  particular  student  was  one  of  the  best,  most 
versatile  writers  in  the  class.     She  frequently  was  singled  out 
by  Mr.  Peterson  to  provide  positive  examples  of  writing  or  ideas 
during  classroom  lessons,  and  she  usually  received  good  grades. 
Yet  her  discomfort  before  her  peers  was  evident,  with  his  demands 
for  her  writing  and  with  any  feedback  that  was  not  laudatory. 

In  Ms.  Glass's  class,  students  also  talked  in  their  groups 
about  doing  papers  the  "right"  way,   that   is,   producing  what  the 
teacher  wanted- -"good  writing  for  this  class  is  whatever  the 
teacher  wants  and  is  done  the  right  way."     One  day,  Allison,  our 
lower  achieving  focal  student,  told  her  group  that  her  paper  was 
not  done  "the  right  way."     A  peer  reassured  her,   saying,  "No,  she 
didn't  say  what  it  was  supposed  to  be   like."     Allison  wanted  to 
know  "one  right  way."     Ms.  Glass  saw  her  role  as  purposefully 
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refraining  from  giving  her  students  explicit  directives  about  the 
form  and  content  of  student  papers;  such  directives  would  have 
kept  them  from  engaging  in  the  discovery  process.    At  this  point, 
not  a  negative  evaluation  but  her  unfamiliar  approach,  seemed  to 
lead  students  like  Allison  to  feel  insecure. 

As  another  student  said  in  Ms.  Glass's  class  one  day,  "Well 
in  other   classes  we  just  use  the  same  format  wefve  been  using 
since  the  fourth  grade.   Here  we're  using  all  these  revolutionary 
new  ideas.H    On  the  same  day,  another  remarked,  MYeah,  well  it's 
strange  to  me  that  we  can  learn  one  way  of  doing  a  paper  you  know 
for  since  like  fifth,  sixth  grade,  and  now  we  get  this  class  and 
we've  got  some  totally  different  way  of  going  about  it."  These 
students  complained  that  the  old  formulas  were  not  valued  in  Ms. 
Glass's  class. 

One  day  in  class,  the  frustration  of  many  students  surfaced; 
their  role  as  they  perceived  it  and  her  sense  of  their  role  were 
at  odds.    They  saw  their  job  as  "getting  it  right."    To  get  it 
right,  they  perceived  that  they  needed  to  be  able  to  rely  either 
on  directives  from  Ms.  Glass  or  on  the  old  formulas.    To  get  it 
right,  she  perceived  that  they  need  to  engage  in  active  discovery 
and  to  learn  to  think  for  themselves.    Ms.  Glass  and  these 
students  approached  "learning"  differently. 

On  this  day,  Ms.  Glass  asked  what  kind  of  papers  they  had 
written  last  semester  in  English.    She  was  working  on  getting 
them  to  notice  the  purposes  behind  writing  that  make  a  difference 
in  presentation.    At  this  point,  students  took  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  anxiety.  Jim,  our  high  achieving  focal  boy,  said  the  writing 
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they  had  done  before  this  class  was  "normal, H  the  implication 
being  that  the  writing  done  for  this  class  was  not.     When  Ms. 
Glass  probed  for  greater  specificity  of  what  "non-normal"  meant, 
other  students  chimed  in.    The  most  vocal  were  a  group  of  boys 
who  sat  together  for  the  entire  time  we  observed  in  the  class, 
and  worked  together  whenever  possible.    Jim  and  Derek,  our  high 
and  low  achieving  focal  boys,  were  a  part  of  this  group. 

These  boys  claimed  not  to  understand  how  they  could  be 
taught  "one  way"  to  write  a  paper  for  the  whole  of  the  eight 
years  before  coming  to  this  class,  and  then  suddenly  be  expected 
to  do  something  "completely  different."     They  found  the 
assignment  hard,  and  Derek  claimed  it  was  "childish-  to  go  to  a 
place  and  take  notes.     For  these  students,  "normal"  academic 
writing  involved  using  formulas  to  write  about  books. 

Even  the  high  ability,  teacher-pleasing  girls,   like  Julie, 
joined  into  this  discussion  to  air  their  perceptions  of  the 
assignment  as  hard.    Julie  said,  "I  think  this  class  is  a  lot 
harder  because  before  all   of  the  information  was  right  in  front 
of  me  with  a  book."    She  sheepishly  admitted  that  what  was  hard 
about  this  type  of  writing  assignment  was  that  you  had  to  think. 

Another  high  ability  boy,  said,  "I  thought  it  was  a  lot 
easier  to  write  on  books  because  you  formed  your  own  ideas  easily 
as  you  read." 

Remarks  students  made  at  other  times  in  both  classes  gave 
additional  hints  about  their  sense  of  their  role  as  learners. 
Generally,   students  wanted  to  be  assured  of  rewards  for  time  and 
effort.     In  both  classes  the  teachers  could  only  assure  th,em  of 
rewards  if  the  time  and  effort  were  evident  in  the  writing 
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itself. 

In  Ms.  Glass's  class,  the  issue  of  time  and  effort  was 
raised  in  several  ways.     In  class,  when  offering  critiques  of  the 
writing  samples  Ms.  Glass  brought  in,  students  sometimes  rose  to 
the  defense  of  a  piece  of  writing  by  saying  that  the  writer  had 
spent  some  time  and  effort  on  the  piece,     "Effort  counts,"  was  a 
remark  one  of  Ms.  Glass's  best  students  made  one  day,  echoing  a 
claim  by  Derek  that  the  writer  had  worked  hard  and  should  get  a 
good  grade.    Ms.  Glass  showed  how  she  expected  time  and  effort  to 
be  visible  on  the  page.    One  student  said  of  a  piece  of  writing, 
wIt  seemed  like,  you  know,  there  was  some  effort  put  Into  it/ 
Ms.  Glass  asked,  "Okay,  how  did  you  know  that?"    Ms.  Glass's 
guided  discovery  approach  encouraged  her  to  think  of  her 
.students'  essays  as  "attempts,"  some  more  or  less  successful  than 
others,  but  attempts  just  the  same.    Her  implicit  assumption  was 
that  hard  work  should  show;  her  students  were  not  so  confident 
about  this  ufact." 

At  another  time,  Ms.  Glass,  trying  to  al  leviate  some  of  her 
students'  anxieties  about  grades,   said  that  an  essay  was  just  "an 
attempt,   a  try."    Jim  asked  if  she  was  going  to  grade  them  on  how 
hard  they  had  tried.    Ms.  Glass  had  to  say  no.     She  planned  on 
grading  them  by  the  same  criteria  she  had  always  used--namel y, 
their  degree  of  success  in  doing  what  the  assignment  asked. 
Again  she  implied  that  she  expected  that  their  efforts  would 
"show." 

Concern  with  time  and  effort  took  different  forms  in  Mr. 
Peterson's  class.     His  students  were  not  so  concerned  that  their 
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effort  might  not  be  rewarded.     Instead,  they,  as  did  students  in 
Ms,  Glass's  class,  wanted  to  avoid  putting  forth  as  much  effort 
as  their  teachers  expected  of  them.     But  the  students  in  neither 
class  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  grades.     In  Mr*  Peterson's 
class,  the  group  tried  to  negotiate  delays  in  quizzes  and  due 
dates  for  papers,  and  shorter  length  papers  as  well.    One  student 
(the  one  with  the  "fri 1 ly-di  1  ly"  style)  said  that  she  did  not 
want  to  adhere  to  his  demands  for  changing  her  writing  because  to 
do  so  would  requirework.    She  would  have  to  think  about  what  she 
was  doing,  whereas  now  she  wrote  automatically.    She  told  her 
peers : 

The  thing  is,   I  don't  v,ant  to  change  because  of  him.  You 
know,  that's  the  way  I  do  it.     I  mean,  if  I  changed,  I'd 
have  to  think  about  it.    This  way  I  just  keep  going,  you 
kn<«w. 

Some  of  Mr.  Peterson's  students  tried  to  get  by  with 
strategies  that  hid  their  lack  of  preparation.    Rhonda,  our  low 
focal  girl,  was  good  at  taking  remarks  overheard  from  those 
around  her,  and  using  them  as  displays  of  knowledge  at  the 
appropriate  moment.    Some  students  complained  about  the  amount  of 
work  assigned,  remarking  that  this  was  not  an  Honor's  English 
class,  after  all. 

Covering-up  strategies  to  avoid  work  were  perhaps  most 
apparent  in  Ms.  Glass's  class  among  the  boys  whom  Jim  and  Derek 
hung  out  with.     Several  times  we  were  privy,  through  overheard 
conversations  or  tape  recorded  peer  groups,  to  student 
confessions.    These  boys  shared,  somewhat  proudly,  the  fact  that 
they  had  just  "made  up"  their  papers  or  speeches.  Their 
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Independent  process,  which  minimized  the  work  of  collecting 

information,  was  to  "make  it  up."    They  talked  about  their  "make 

believe"  places.    In  a  peer  group,  one  student  asked,  as  he  read 

another's  paper,  "This  1s  make-believe,  isn't  1t?"    The  writer 

answered,  "Can  you  tell?"  The  student  reader  hastened  to  say, 

"No,  It's  good,  it's  pretty  good.    But  see  you  really  don't  have 

to  go  to  the  place.    You  just  do  1t  by  memory."    One  might 

conjecture  that  "making  1t  up"  may  require  as  much  effort  as 

actually  observing,  although  these  boys  did  not  think  so. 

To  conclude,  in  the  peer  groups  that  our  focal  students 

participated  1n  and  1n  whole-class  discussions,  the  students 

often  articulate  their  values  as  wanting  to  get  the  most  reward 

for  the  least  effort.    Ms.  Glass  and  Mr.  Peterson  equate  the 

effort  required  to  learn  with  rewards.    The  .inst 1  tut 1on  of 

schooling,  with  its  graded  reward  structure,  seems  to  encourage 

students  to  attempt  to  find  alternate,  "easier"  routes  to 

achievement  than  the  official  teaching  and  learning  that  was 

supposed  to  be  going  on.    Even  as  students  tried  to  "do  1t 

to 

right,"  they  often  tended  to  search  for  rules  rather  thenAth1nk 
through  the  problem  before  them. 

Content  of  Instruction.    In  peer  groups,  Ms.  Glass's 
students  spontaneously  used  the  terminology  of  the  classroom. 
They  helped  each  other  find  "focuses"  looking  for  the 
"atmosphere"  and  "essence"  of  their  respective  places.  They 
looked  for  more  "showing,"  more  "pictures"  of  "scenes."  They 
relied  on  one  another  for  help  in  pleasing  the  teacher.  They 
relied  on  each  other,  too,  to  define  terminology  they  did  not 


understand.     "When  you  say  Engfish,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
Oerek  asked  a  girl   in  his  group.  "What's  a  vignette?"  one  girl 
asked  another.     Students  thus  displayed  understanding  and  use  of 
the  terms  that  had  currency  in  the  classroom,  and  asked  for  help 
defining  terms  when  they  needed  it.     Their  talk  in  peer  groups 
mirrored  the  terminology  Ms.  Glass  had  used  in  class. 

In  Mr.  Petersons  class,  peer  groups  also  reflected  the 
terminology  of  the  classroom.     One  student  asked,  "Oidn't  he  say 
we  were  supposed  to  work  with  patterns?"  reflecting  an 
understanding  of  looking  for  the  generalities  as  she  worked  on  a 
paragraph  about  a  Great  Expectations  character.  Students 
followed  Mr.  Peterson's  instructions,    looking  for  "strong  verbs" 
and  "topic  sentences  that  give  direction  to  the  paragraph"  during 
group  activities,  repeating  the  language  they  had  heard  Mr. 
Peterson  use,  and  that  was  written  on  the  dittoes  they  followed. 
Independently,   they  came  up  with  criteria  all  their  own,  but  that 
seemed  to  reflect  aspects  of  Mr.   Peterson's  teaching  goals. 

"Sounding  right"  was  an  invention  of  the  students,   and  they 
applied  this  criterion  to  sentence  structure,  word  morphology, 
phrasing,  and  even  to  whole  papers.    Rhonda  once  said  about  her 
paper,  "Mine  sounds  funny  compared  to  yours."    The  gut  level 
reaction  Mr.  Peterson  wanted  to  build   in  his  students  seems 
evident  here.     If  something  "sounds  right,"  all    is  well.     If  not, 
students  are  alerted  to  the  possibility  that  something  is  wrong. 
The  undifferentiated  quality  of  the  criterion  "sounding  right" 
reflects  the  downplay  of  both  specific  terminology  and  the  role 
of   language  in  Mr.  Petersons  class. 

In  both  classrooms,   student  talk  that  fell   into  "official" 
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classroom  categories  sometimes  reflected  the  students1  lack  of 
understanding  and  their  negative  reactions  to  classroom  values. 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  out  the  possibilities—did  students 
simply  misunderstand  the  concepts,  or  did  they  understand  and 
value  them  negatively?     In  some  cases,   it  was  clear  that  a  clash 
of  values  was  occurring.   In  Mr.  Peterson's  class,  students 
sometimes  found  topics  interesting  which  differed   from  Mr. 
Peterson's  opinions.     Some  students   found  his  taste  in  prose 
difficult  to  accept,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  boys  in  Ms.  Glass's  class,  again  at  the  hub  of 
"resistance"  to  classroom  practices,  had  a  peer  value  system  that 
clashed  with  the  type  of  explicit,  self-revealing  prose  valued  in 
the  classroom.    The  last  thing  these  boys  wanted  to  do  with  one 
another  was  be  explicit  and  se 1 f - re v ea  1  i  ng.     This  led  to  the 
practice  of  disowning  their  work.     Before  reading  to  peers,  these 
boys  would  characteristically  tell   how  they  "made  it  up,"  "It's  not 
really  real,"  "Don't  think  I  believe  all   these  things."  Perhaps 
this  was  behind  Derek's  belief  that  "having  other  people  correct 
your  paper  is  dumb."    For  him,   reading  his  paper  to  peers  exposed 
him  to  unwelcome  evaluation  by  people  whose  opinions  particularly 
mattered . 

The  concept  of  Engfish  was  particularly  hard  for  these  boys 
to  take.     In  his  book  Tel  1  ing  Writing,  Macrorie  blasts  through 
empty  prose,  showing  how  academic-y  Engfish  communicates  little, 
being  profoundly  inauthentic.     Not  only  the  writing  that  stacks 
big  word  upon  big  word  to  disguise  a  message,  but  the  writing 
that  has  no  message,  that  says  nothing,   is  Engfish.     In  a  system 
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of  values  that  discounted,  even  rejected,  se 1 f -d i sc 1 osure  ,  these 
adolescent  boys  wanted  to  say  precisely  nothing  in  their  writing. 

Similar  conflicts  arose  over  using  strong  verbs  and  vivid 
pictures.     Some  students,  at   least,  found  the  examples     Ms.  Glass 
brought  to  class  "contrived, "  "unbelievable/  in  short, 
inauthentic.    What  counts  as  authenticity  is  clearly  at  stake 
here.     Saying  nothing  in  their  writing  was  probably  an  authentic 
expression  of  adolescent  boyhood.     Making  a  big  deal  out  of  very 
little—the  vivid  description  of  the  mundane-- smacked  of 
contrivance,  and  not  only  to  the  boys.    One  girl   commented  on  a 
paper,  "I  thought  it  was  a  little  bit  overdone."  Many  students 
agreed,   citing  places  in  the  paper  they  thought  were  "contrived," 
"phoney,"  or  "not  believable." 

In  both  classes,  it  seemed  that  through  eight  years  of 
schooling,  students  had  learned  to  have  a  taste  and  a  flair  for 
Engf ish--strings  of  unnecessary,  big  words.  They  may  have  also 
learned  to  say  nothing  in  order  to  comply  with  a  writing 
assignment.     That  these  practices  were  de-valued  in  Ms.  Glass's 
and  Mr.   Peterson's  classes  seemed  to  surprise  and  confuse  them. 
Derek  asked  a  peer,  "But,   don't  you  think  English  sounds  better 
that  way?"    The  girl  with  the  * f r i 1 1 y -d i  1  1  y"  writing  in  Mr. 
Peterson's  class  might  have  asked  the  same  question. 

Students  in  both  classrooms  had  similar  difficulties  with 
the  demands  of  written   language,  as  it  was  presented  by  their 
teachers.  "Showing,"  using  strong  verbs,   and  making  explicit  ties 
and  connections  between  ideas  were  particularly  difficult 
concepts  for  some  of  Ms.   Glass's  students  to  grasp.     They  seemed 
willing  to  accept  written  statements  at  their  word  and  did  not 
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ask  for  oxtails  or  proof.     If  a  writer  stated  that  he  had  a  good 
time  at  Disneyland,  most  of  Ms.  Glass's  students  were  convinced 
that  it  was  so.    Similarly,  they  seemed  to  think  they  had 
communicated  adequately  when  Ms.  Glass  thought  not.  Oerek 
squirmed  as  Ms.  Glass  told  him. 

The  connections  between  an  example  and  something  that  you're 
trying  to  show  need  to  be  made  more  explicit.     In  your  head, 
you  think  they're  all  connected,  but  you  haven't  said  enough 
from  the  words  on  the  paper  to  show  me  how  they  are  related 
to  what  you're  saying. 
Being  specific  and  concrete,  giving  clear  pictures  and  evidence, 
and  using  strong  verbs  was  equally  difficult  for  Mr.  Peterson's 
students.   In  a  peer  group,  one  student  asked  if  "went  crazy*  was 
a  strong  verb.     She  admitted,  "I  really  don't  know  what  he  means 
by  that."     In  another  group,  a  student  argued  that  the  verb 
"ascertained-  described  an  action,  "kind  of  like."    Mr.  Peterson 
had  said   it  was  not  the  kind  of  "action  verb"  he  was  looking  for. 
Making  links  between  character  traits  and  examples  was  a 
difficult  concept  for  many.     These  were  the  topics  Mr#  Peterson 
found  himself  discussing  time  and  time  again  as  he  responded  to 
student  performance. 

Discussion 

Looking  deeply  into  the  language  of  two  teachers  and  their 
students  for  the  values  and  expectations  they  held  about  writing 
reveals  several  important  aspects  of  life  and  learning  in  writing 
classrooms.     First,  we  have  seen  that  both  Ms.  Glass  and  Mr. 
Peterson  are  teaching  their  students  to  think  deeply  when  they 
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write.   The  teaching  philosophies  and  specific  goals  affected  the 
roles  they  took  in  their  students1  learning  processes  and  the 
level  of  abstraction  of  their  teaching. 

The  students'  values  about  the  content  of  instruction  show 
both  what  they  will  likely  resist  learning  and  what  they  will 
have  to  grapple  hardest  with  (e.g.f  1n  these  contexts,  avoiding 
Engflsh  and  showing  details).   The  approach  to  learning  that  we 
uncovered,  although  not  necessarily  affecting  all  the  students, 
Is  troubling.   The  institutional  1y- imposed  reward  structure 
(grades  given  by  the  teacher)  overshadows  and  even  actively  works 
against  the  kind  of  learning  these  teachers  want  to  promote. 
Students  take  short-cuts  to  learning  as  they  seem  to  forget  that 
they  are  In  school  to  learn,  not  just  to  capture  good  grades. 
They  too  often  focus  on  strategies  to  avoid  as  much  work  as 
possible  while  maintaining  acceptable  grades,  and  at  these  points 
miss  the  instruction  that  1s  available. 

It  seems  to  us,  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  overheard  from 
these  students,  to  be  a  case  of  "magical  thinking/  as  Emig 
(1971)  put  it,  to  think  that  grades  in  school  reflect  academic 
learning.   Rather,  grades,  together  with  years  of  unavailable 
opportunities  to  learn,  deflect  many  students  from  the  express 
purpose  of  schooling,  learning  to  think. 

Indeed,  students  learn,  alright,  but  what?    Some  students, 
working  actively  to  "make  it  up/  learn  successful  strategies  for 
getting  the  grades  they  want.    Derek  spoke  once  about  a  strategy 
no  doubt  familiar  to  teachers.   To  get  a  good  grade,  you  have  to 
challenge  the  grade  the  teacher  gave  you,  according  to  Derek.  He 
followed  this  remark  with  a  success  story,  an  account  of  having 


the  strategy  work. 

Students  know  the  "making  it  up"  strategy,  and  this  no  doubt 
was  behind  the  confusion  of  students  in  Mr,  Peterson's  class  when 
he  gave  them  permission,  as  part  of  the  writing  process,  to  "make 
it  up/  This  seemed  particularly  wrong  when  they  were  writing 
about  their  own  friends.  They  seemed  embarrassed  to  admit  to  each 
other  that  they  had  made  up  some  of  the  stories  and  details  they 
were  now  associating  with  people  who  were  important  to  them. 

Students  are  clearly  learning  to  navigate  the  institutional 
waters  of  schooling,  and  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own 
interest.    The  question  of  why  they  define  that  Interest  as 
doing  as  little  work  as  possible  might  provide  some  profoundly 
disturbing  answers,  if  taken  seriously. 

Those  students  who  willingly  accept  their  role  as  teacher- 
pleasers,  pulling  out  their  good  grades,  give  us  even  more  reason 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  relationship  between  grades  and 
learning.    In  peer  groups,  high  achieving  girls  in  Ms.  Glass's 
class  managed  to  turn  Ms,  Glass's  non-formul a1c  approach  to 
teaching  into  a  set  of  rules  for  their  behavior,   "Ms,  Glass 
doesn't  like  the  verb  Ms,1"  they  whispered  to  themselves. 
"Okay,  she'll  never  see  another  'is'  out  of  me  while  I'm  in  this 
class,"   These  girls  managed  to  find  alternate  ways  of  phrasing 
their  sentences  to  avoid  'is,'  but  did  they  learn  anything 
productive,  useful  beyond  the  reach  and  sway  of  this  one  teacher? 

By  contrast,  Oerek,  one  of  Ms.  61  ass's  most  headstrong  (and 
authentic!)  students,  actively  struggled  with  the  idea  of  writing 
a  good  focus  statement.    He  asked  his  group  how  to  go  about  it, 
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A  'knowledgeable*  girl   answered,   "Well,   you  can't  use  'is.'" 
Derek  was  incredulous.  He  struggled  for  the  next  twenty  minutes 
to  find  out  why,  and  to  explore  alternatives.     He  never  quite 
understood  why  using  "is"  was  not  as  good  as  using  other  verbs  or 
other  ways  of  structuring  sentences.     He  confessed  to  a  buddy 
just  before  turning   in  his  paper,  "You  know,   I  still   use  "is.1" 

Which  student  learned  here?     The  agreeable  girl  who  turned 
Ms.  Glass's  concepts  into  rules  and  precepts,  or  Derek,  who 
knows,  if  nothing  else,  that  he  does  not  understand?     The  girl 
was  more  "successful"  in  the  economy  of  the  classroom,  capturing 
more  of  the  teacher's  praise,  and  higher  grades.  Derek, 
disagreeable  and  troublesome  as  he  was,  on  this  point  may  have 
learned  more  authentically  what  Ms.  Glass  really  wanted  to  teach. 

The  learning  through  discovery  that  Ms.  Glass  is  so 
dedicated  to  seems  to  suffer  under  the  institutional  constraints 
of  schooling,  and  student  responses  to  those  constraints. 
Students,  relying  on  teacher- p 1 eas i ng  to  ensure  their  success  in 
school,   are  not  likely  to  feel  "safe"  when  given  permission  to 
explore,  to  make  "attempts."     Students  aren't  truly  free  to 
discover,   to  "find  out  what  works  for  them,"  if  doing  so  risks 
the  grades  they  have  learned  how  to  make.     In  Ms.  Glass's  class, 
however,   their  frustration  came  partly  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  reliable  old  strategies  didn't  apply--her  assignments 
weren't  "normal ." 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  teaching  and  learning  to  write 
concerns  the  authentic  use  of  written  language.     In  their  talk, 
students  were  sometimes  a,  variance  with  what  the  teachers 
accepted  as  authentic  prose,  writing  that  was  alive.     It  is 
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tempting,  although  we  think  incorrect,  to  equate  authentic  writing 
with  "good  writing"  as  these  teachers  defined  it.     What  counts  as 
authenticity  is  clearly  at  stake  here.    Saying  nothing  in  their 
writing  was  probably  an  authentic  expression  of  adolescent 
boyhood.     Making  a  big  deal  out  of  very  little  —  the  vivid 
description  of  the  mundane-- smacked  of  contrivance,  and  not  only 
to  the  boys  in  these  classrooms.     In  both  classes,   it  seemed  that 
through  eight  years  of  schooling,   students  had  learned  to  have  a 
taste  and  a  flair  for  Engfish        strings  of  unnecessary,  big 
words.    They  may  have  also  learned  to  say  nothing  in  order  to 
comply  with  a  writing  assignment.     Saying  nothing,  and  having 
nothing  to  say  within  the  constraints  of  writing  for  school  may 
indeed  be  an  authentic  expression  of  self  for  these  students. 

At  the  points  of  difficulty  that  we  have  focused  on  in  this 
chapter,    it    seems    that    it    is    the    institution,    not   the  most 
successful   teachers  within  it,  that  is  failing  these  students. 

Summary 

Perhaps  it  bears  repeating  here  that  this  investigation  has 
reconstructed  models  of  "Ideal  Text"  and  "Ideal   Process"  operating  in 
two  classrooms  through  the  language  used  in  those  classrooms 
alone.     We  set  out  to  investigate  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
in  these  classrooms,  recognizing  knowledge  domains,  upon  which 
curriculum  rests,   to  be  historical  products  of  social  and 
cultural   activity.    Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  then,  that  we 
should  find  that  the  social  roles  of  these  teachers,  their  goals 
and  expectations  for  their  students,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
teacher / 1  ear ner  relationships  help  to  compose  the  content  of  the 
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curriculum  itself.     Perhaps,  too,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
structure  of  schooling  as  a  social   institution  is  evident  in  the 
talk  of  teachers  and  learners  in  the  classroom,  talk  explicitly 
oriented  to  the  content  of  instruction. 

Both  teachers  stress  cognitive  activities  underlying  text 
production.     But  they  do  so  differently.     Ms.  Glass  remains 
distant  from  her  students,  and  guides  their  learning  activity 
through  talk.     She  teaches  at  a  high  level  of  abstraction, 
explicitly  naming  rhetorical  principles  underlying  writing 
practices,    using   the  terms  "audience,"   "purpose,"  "focus,"  and 
"voice"  to  create  the  "idea  world"  in  which  her  students  work. 
Mr.   Peterson  personally  enters  the  learningof  his  students, 
giving  them  specific  individual  feedback  and  direction  as  they 
work.     He  relies  on  learning  activities  and  his  own  presence  in 
the  learning  process  to  guide  his  students.     Talk  does  not  play 
the  important  role  in  his  teaching  that   it  does  in  Ms.  Glass's 
approach,  and  he  does  not  use  the  high  level  terminology  that  she 
does  to  talk  about  writing. 

The  role  of  talk  in  these  two  classrooms  seems  congruent 
with  the  teaching  strategies  of  these  two  teachers.     It  is  also 
consonant  with  the  goals  they  hold  for  their  students.    Ms.  Glass 
wants  students  to  attain  the  "named  idea,"  the  explicit  language 
that  comes  from  conscious  monitoring  of  mental   activity.  Mr. 
Peterson  wants  students  to  have  a  strong,   intuitive  grasp  of  what 
works   in  writing. 

The  language  these  teachers  use  in  their  classrooms  frames 
the  act  of  writing  for  their  students.  These  frameworks  make  a 
difference  in  that  both  teachers1  students  use  the  terminology  of  the 
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classroom  when  working  Independently,  and  that  terminology  is 
different.     Mr.  Peterson's  students  go  for  what  "sounds  right"  in 
their  writing,  a  criterion  that  reflects  the  goal  of  their 
teacher.    Ms.  Glass's  students  label  their  activities. 

The  questions  this  study  cannot  answer  are:  Does  this 
difference  in  language  used  and  concepts  learned  in  these 
classrooms  make  a  difference  in  students'  acquisition  of  written 
language?     When  teachers  talk  on  different  levels  of  abstraction, 
does  it  affect  the  ability  of  students  to  use  knowledge  learned 
in  the  classroom  in  new  situations?    Are  the  "logic  of  the 
particular"  and  the  "logic  of  the  universal"  equally 
transferable?    These  questions  deserve  further  study. 

Regardless  of  teaching  approach,  evaluation  involved  value 
judgments,  and  this  chapter  reveals  important  value  differences 
between  teachers  and  students.     Since  writing  involves  the  making 
and  sharing  of  personal  meaning,   it  is  a  particularly  touchy 
domain  where  these  value  clashes  may  surface  more  readily  than 
with  some  others.    Teachers  have  the  authority  to  enforce  their 
values  in  the  classroom.    Students,  as  we  have  seen,  have  well- 
developed  strategies  for  resistance. 

Teachers'  evaluations  of  student  products  are  an  essential 
part  of  "the  writing  process"  in  these  two  classrooms.     In  fact, 
we  have  seen  that  "the  process"  is  recursive  around  these 
teachers  as  evaluators.  Since  Mr.  Peterson  sees  and  evaluates 
student  drafts,  the  recursive  cycles  are  shorter  in  his  classroom 
than  in  Ms.  Glass's,  where  response  to  final  papers  provides  a 
springboard  to  'he  student's  next  writing  performance.  A 
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question  to  investigate  is:  Does  the  length  of  time  between 
teacher  evaluations,  and  the  point  in  the  process  at  which  they 
occur,  make  a  difference  in  the  growth  of  student  writers?  While 
Ms,  Glass's  students  receive  feedback  from  peers  on  their  drafts, 
they  orient  in  their  own  talk  to  •doing  it  right"  for  the 
teacher . 

An  uninvestigated  aspect  of  study  is  the  effect  of 
curriculum  on  teaching  writing.     Some  of  the  differences  in 
language  observed  in  these  two  classrooms  may  be  attributable  to 
the  differences  in  curriculum.    Since  we  have  no  direct 
comparisons  between  the  teachers  as  they  teach  the  same  class,  we 
cannot  know  what  the  effect  of  curriculum  is.    However,  our  lack 
of  security  on  this  issue  raises  an  interesting  question. 
Educators  interested  in  the  field  of  writing  call  for  "writing 
across  the  curriculum."    It  might  be  beneficial  to  know  what 
effect  the  curriculum  (English  literature,  science, 
communication)  has  on  the  messages  students  receive  about 
writ  ing. 

One  final  note:     The  two  teachers  whose  classrooms  we 
investigated,         when  talking  with  one  another,  have  enough 
shared  language  to  communicate  the  sense  that  they  do  similar 
things  in  their  classrooms.  The  variability  in  their  teaching 
styles  and  goals  for  their  students  is  not  apparent  as  they  talk 
about  writing  to  one  another.     Some  of  the  language  they  use, 
like  "the  writing  process,"  is  shared  by  a  large  community  of 
writing  teachers.     The  term  has  many  meanings.    Ue  hope, 
additionally,  that  we  have  provided  a  description  of  a 
methodology  that  educators  will  find  useful  for  investigations  of 
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the  local  realization  of  content,  the  classroom  construction  of 
domains  of  knowledge. 


Footnote  to  Chapter  V 

1  "UeB  is  used  throughout  this  chapter  for  the  sake  of 
consistency  with  the  rest  of  the  report.    However,  Greenleaf,  the 
chapter  author,  conceptualized  and  carried  out  the  data  analysis. 
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Tables  in  Chapter  V 
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Table  5.1 


Ms .  61  ass  1  Classroom  ^  A  Model 

Ideal  Text 

The  writer's  job  1s  to  make  choices 
Controlled  by  audience 

Communicate  effectively 
Say  something 

Don't  let  language  get  in  the  way  of 
commun 1 ca  1 1  ng 

Avoid  Engfish,  stiff,  stilted  language 
Avo i d  sounding  odd 
Be  belfevable  and  persuasive,  not  corny 
or  overdone 

Avoid  cliches,  insincerity,  phoniness 

8e  clear 

Don*  t  depend  on  prior  knowledge  of  reader 
Avoid  reader  confusion 

Do  one  thing  at  a  time 
Make  the  connections  between  things 
explicit 

Connect  ideas  together 
Tie  paragraphs  together 

Use  key  words  from  the  focus 
statement  to  make 
trans  i  t  i  on s 
Relatjs  the  pieces  to  the  focus 
Make  proper  use  of  pronouns 

Keep  the  narrative  pronoun 

cons  i  stent 
Do  not  use  'you*   to  mean  'anybody' 
Use  pronouns  to  refer  clearly  to 
one  and  only  one  noun 
Maintain  a  consistent  tense 
Be  interesting 

Be  humorous  or  entertain ing 

Choose  an  interesting  topic 
Write  an   interesting  focus  sentence 
Write  an  interesting  introduction 
Write  an  interesting  first  sentence 
Use  lots  of  description 

Of  people,  things,  scenes 
Write  tight  sentences  that  are  not  choppy 

Combine  sentences 
Use  strong  verbs  that  are  more  active 
and  help  the  reader  to  see  better 
Keep  the  reader's  attention 

Don't  write  pieces  that  are  too  long 

Use  only  the  important  in  f or mat  i on 
Leave  out  what  isn't  needed 
Eliminate  excess  words  (deadwood) 
Don ' t  be  too  genera  1 

Find  better,  more  precise  nouns 
and  verbs 
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Don't  be  too  complicated 
Don1 t  be  bor  ing 

Vary  the  sentence  structure 

In  general,   in  order  to  be  clear  and  interesting 
to  your  audience: 

Project  enthus  iasm 
Use  the  right  word 

Precise,  sharp,  not  vague,  fuzzy,  deadwood 
Use  lots  of  detail  and  examples  to  be  convincing 

and  pers  uas  i  ve 
Use  lots  of  description  to  show  the  reader 

pictures 
Give  smooth  transitions 

Control  1 ed  by  focus 
Find  a  focus 

General ize  from  specific  information 
Write  a  focus  statement 

Include  the  topic  or  subject  and  your 
attitude  toward  it 
Control  1 ed  by  purpose 

Write  a  saturation  report  in  which  you 

communicate  the  essence  of  a  particular  place 
Choose  a  place  to  investigate 
Collect  lots  of  information,  data,  material 
Select  important  pieces  that  convey  the 

feel  ing  of  the  pi  ace 
Order  and  sort  details  to  show  the 

atmosphere  best 
Convey  the  focus  -  the  essence  of  the  place 
and  your  attitude  toward  it  -  to  a  reader 
Control  1 ed  by  voice 

Base  your  writing  on  your  point  of  view 

Ir,  general,  good  writing  speaks  to  all 
of  these  principles  by: 

Showing  -  Using  vignettes,  scenes,  images, 
pictures 

Put  the  reader  in  the  middle  of  something 

Make  the  reader  see,  hear,  feel,  and  sense 
the  essence  of  the  place 

Piece  together  details,  examples  and 
descriptions  from  observations  to  give 
the  character  of  the  place,  make  the 
paper  come  alive  and  help  to  convince 
the  reader 
Str uctur  ing 

Write  a  focus  statement  that  has  a  strong 
verb  that  builds  into  the  sentence  your 
attitude  toward  the  subject,  shows  the 
reader  about  the  place  and  says  something 
about  relationships  between  things 

(table  continued) 
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Place  the  focus  statement  prominently, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
paragraph 

Order  information  1n  the  paper  to  keep 
reader  attention  and  interest  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place 

Write  a  good  Introduction  and  conclusion 
which  catches  reader  Interest  and  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  feeling  about  the  place 


Ideal  Process 

Self  monitoring,  self  assessment  accompanies  the  entire  process 
Steps  and  stages 

Information  gather  1 ng 

Col lec ting  ,  not  Inventing  information 

Detail,  material,  notes,  observations, 
conversations,  atmosphere  to  distill  the 
essence  of  the  place 
To  have  something  to  write  about 
To  make  the  reader  see 
Label  1 ng  ideas 

Giving  them  names 
Forming  associations 
CI uster i  ng 

To  get  ideas,  to  gather  material 
Free-writing 

To  get  into  more  detail 

Drafting 

Getting  it  out  in  whatever  form  it  comes 
Getting  it  out  fast 

Writing  it  down  and  seeing  what  you  get 
Having  other  people  critique  your  work 

Identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  before  it  is 
put  into  a  final  form  and  turned  in  for 
evaluation 
Revi  sing 

Re-seeing  ,  pol ish  ing 
Making  it  better 

Picking  words  more  carefully 
Worrying  about  verb  tenses 
Combining  sentences 
Proof-read  ing 

Reading  it  aloud  to  find  mistakes 

Correcting  spelling  and  punctuation 

Eval uat  ion 

Sel f-eval uation 

Deciding  how  well  you  did 
Turning  in  the  final  form  for  a  grade 
and  comments  from  the  teacher 


(table  continues) 
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Re-reading 


Reading  returned  paper,  ignoring  comments 

Seeing  what  you  think  of  it  now 
Reading  teacher's  comments 
Making  note  of  teacher  comments  in  order  to 
do  better  on  future  assignment 


Independent  Student  Criteria 

Good  writing  for  this  class 
Is  not  normal 

Is  not  about  books 

Is  about  real  life  things 
Is  hard,  takes  work  and  thought 

Requires  finding  information 

Requires  choosing  a  focus 
Is  different  from  what's  been  expected  before 

Is  childish 
Is  whatever  the  teacher  wants 

Is  done  the  right  way 
The  writing  process 

Is  the  result  of  trying  to  meet  requirements 

of  the  assignment 
Is  the  result  of  time  and  effort  spent 
Is  what  Is  evaluated  positively 

By  having  peers  correct  your  paper 

Picked  apart  by  the  teacher  as  If  it  were 


make  believe 
Not  treated  objectively 

Is  to  fight  about,  to  challenge  teacher  about 
Should  be  evaluated  (graded)  quickly  and  generously 


(table  continues) 


Mike  observations 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  person 
Distinguish  between  observation  and 
judgment 

Defer  judgment  -  collect  lots  of 
examples  and  descriptions  instead 
Interpret  revealing  behaviors 

Think  about  what  they  say  about 

the  person 
Make  guesses  based  on  your  knowledge 
of  the  person 
Discover  and  Identify  patterns  In  the 
person's  behavior 

Identify  a  quality  or  characteristic 
of  the  person,  a  trait  from  the 
specific  ex amp 1 es  and  evidence  you 
have 

Find  traits  that  contrast  with  one 
another 

Describe  and  explain  the  person  to  make  her/him 
understandable  to  others 

Give  examples  of  traits  and  qualities 
of  the  person  to  convince  the  reader 
Use  Instances  that  demonstrate  the 
character  traits 

Use  stories  that  bring  out  the  traits 
Use  anecdotes  that  catch  the  character 
of  the  person  and  give  examples  of 
behavior  traits 
Use  specific  things  the  person  says9 
quotes  or  dialogues  that  reflect  the 
personality  of  the  character 

Make  these  up  or  derive  them  from 
your  feelings  about  the  character, 
1f  necessary 
Make  language  choices  to  catch  reader 
Interest  and  to  get  an  idea  across 
Choose  words  carefully  to: 

Label  or  describe  ideas  and 

character  traits 
Spice  up  your  writing 
Simplify 

Avoid  ordinary,  average,  or  vague  words 
Follow  the  structure  provided  by  the  teacher 

Begin  with  an  opening  sentence  that  engages 
reader  Interest 

Start  with  a  picture 
Start  with  an  action 
Start  with. a  dramatic  statement 
Start  with  a  quote  that  catches  the  person's 
character  or  personality 

(table  continues) 
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Make  the  first  paragraph  an  Introduction 
to  the  person 

Deal  with  his  or  her  appearance  as  1t 
relates  to  his  or  her  personality  and 
makes  a  comment  on  the  way  he  or  she  wants 
to  portray  her/h1mself 
Describe  clothing 
Describe  looks 
Describe  manner 
Describe  movement 
Write  three  paragraphs  1n  the  middle  that 
each  deal  with  an  aspect  of  the  person 
Make  connections  between  the  Ideas 

Use  three  separate  but  related  qualities 
Link  the  traits  by  contrast 
Hake  links  between  the  qualities 
and  examples 
Write  a  conclusion 


Ideal  Process 

Drafting  a  paper 

Making  language  choices 
Include  specific  details 

Making  1t  up,  using  Imagination,  Improvising, 
and  stretching  the  truth,  1f  necessary 
Finding  an  effective  order 
Handing  1t  1n  to  teacher 
Rewriting,  revising,  redoing 

Paying  attention  to  teacher  comments,  suggestions 
Trying  to  do  better 
Handing  1t  1n  again 
Jots  and  Tittles 

Appropriate  length 
Conventions 

Of  spelling  and  punctuation 
Of  consistency 
Tenses 
Style 

Getting  results 
Good  grades 

A  jump  1n  writing  ability 


Independent  Student  Criteria 

Good  writing  1s  writing  that  sounds  right 
(Grammar) 
(Word  choices) 
(Phrasing) 

(Paper  organization) 
Good  writing  1s  whatever  is  rewarded  by  the  teacher 
Plain,  basic,  straightforward 
Different  from  mine 
Harder  to  produce 
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CHAPTER  VI—The  Structure  and  Content  of  C 1  assroom  Response 

Events 
Overv  i  ew 

We  have  noted  that  the  profession  uses  traditional,  or  folk, 
labels  for  different  response  situations,  labels  which  are 
explicitly  recognized  and  used  by  teachers  and  students  who 
participate  in  the  writing  classroom.     In  Chapter  IV,  we 
characterized  response  in  the  two  classrooms  both  in  terms  of 
recognized  response  situations  —  the  peer  group,  teacher- student 
conference,  written  comments  on  papers--and  in  terms  of  the  new 
insights  about  whole-class  response  that  we  gained  from  immersing 
ourselves  in  the  classrooms  and  observing  response  events  as  they 
spontaneously  occurred.    Our  observations  of  whole-class  response 
frequently  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  all  types  of  response 
episodes,  for  the  main  channel  of  classroom  interaction 
frequently  anchored  all  other  response.    These  discoveries  caused 
us  to  break  down  categories  of  response  into  discrete  variables, 
as  reported  in  Chapter  IV,  designed  to  capture  some  of  the  fine 
distinctions  we  observed  from  episode  to  episode. 

We  began  this  research,  then,  by  working  with  folk 
categories.    We  found  that  these  categories  inadequately 
described  the  richness  of  the  response  episodes  we  observed.  We 
created  analytical  categories  designed  to  catch  as  much  of  that 
richness  as  possible.     Of  the  major  response  categories  (namely, 
the  whole  class,  peer  group,  teacher-student  conference,  and 
written  comments),  the  one  that  has  been  least  investigated  is 
that  of  whole-class,  or  classroom  response.      Classroom  response 
events  have  probably  been  overlooked  largely  because    of  the 
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difficulty  of  investigating  them;   few  researchers  have  the 
resources  to  spend  long  hours  in  the  classroom  where  this  type  of 
response  occurs.     Written  comments  on  papers  and  teacher-student 
conferences  are  comparatively  easy  to  investigate.    However,  this 
study  has  led  us  to  believe  that  knowledge  of  the  classroom 
context  is  often  critical   to  making  sense  of  the  written  comments 
and  serves  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  concepts  discussed  in 
conferences  and  peer  groups.    Crucial   information  is   lost  in  any 
decon text ua 1 i zed  look  at  response  to  student  writing. 

The  whole-class  response  to  be  analyzed  in  this  chapter  only 
roughly  captures  the  rich  variation  in  response  episodes  that  we 
witnessed.    We  have  described  the  types  of  response  we  observed 
in  Chapter  IV.    In  Chapter  V,  we  reported  the  values  that 
underlay  the  response  events  occurring  in  our  two  classrooms. 
However,  not  only  the  context  response  occurs  in,  but  the 
teacher's  and  students1   interactions,   the  academic  task  at  hand, 
and  the  teacher's  overarching  pedagogical  agenda  influence  the 
content  and  structure  of  response  events.     Variations  in  these 
influences  working  on  response  events  introduce  variation  among 
seemingly  similar  response  contexts.     The  resulting 
generalization  that  can  be  made  is  that  one  peer  group  episode  is 
not  necessarily  like  any  other.     One  conference,   one  whole-class 
response  event,  differs  from  another--both  within  the  classroom 
of  these  two  teachers  and  between  them.     Whereas  in  Chapter  IV  we 
compared  the  teachers  according  to  broad  characterizations  of 
response  events,   this  chapter  comprises  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
structure  and  content  of  one  prototypical   response  event: 
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response  during  the  classroom  lesson.     We  seek  to  uncover 
differences  and  similarities  of  such  events  both  within  a  given 
class  and  across  the  two  classes.    We  hypothesize  that  some 
combinations  of  tasks,  functions,  and  interactional   styles  work 
better  in  particular  settings  than  others. 

Background  to  the  Analysis 

To  accomplish  our  goal  of  understanding  what  characterizes 
different  types  of  response  and  what  makes  some  response  events 
more  successful  than  others,  we  need  a  powerful  system  for  In- 
depth  analysis  of  the  events  themselves.    Unfortunately,  we  know 
of  no  ready-made  analytic  tool  which  we  could  apply.  In 
developing  an  analysis  system,  we  begin  with  the  insights  of 
linguists  who  analyze  the  structure  of  classroom  conversations. 
We  then  combine  these  insights  with  the  concerns  of  educators  who 
are  interested  in  understanding  not  just  the  structure  of 
classroom  events  but  also  the  transmission  of  content,  the 
effects  of  the  pedagogical  structure  on  the  cognitive  processes 
of  the  learner.    Although  we  will  apply  our  analysis  to  response 
events  in  writing  classrooms,  we  are  optimistic  that  the  general 
principles  will  be  useful   for  the  analysis  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  other  content  domains  as  well.    Further,  we  expect 
that  our  analysis  techniques  will  provide  a  basis  for  future 
looks  at  other  types  of  oral  response,   in  particular  conferences 
and  peer  groups.     We  hope  at  some  point  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
structure  of  these  different  types  of  oral  response  and  to 
compare  different  events  within  the  same  types. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  or  so,  conversational  analysis, 
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Influenced  by  studies  of  the  social  psychology  of  small  groups, 
has  been  concerned  with  describing  the  structure  of  small  group 
conversational  Interaction,    These  analyst;  sought  to  catalog 
what  it  1s  that  people  in  verbal  Interactions  must  know  in  order 
to  carry  on  successfully  with  one  another.      They  wished  to 
construct  a  grammar  of  verbal  interaction  entirely  from  data 
collected  in  real-life  interactions,  without  recourse  to  any 
introspection  on  the  part  of  the  participants  or  the  analysts. 

The  efforts  of  conversational  analysts  such  as  Harvey  Sacks, 
Emanuel  Schegloff,  and  Gail  Jefferson  (1978),  have  provided 
students  of  language  with  a  set  of  analytical  tools.  In 
particular,  by  working  exclusively  with  natural  data,  they  have 
located  and  described  many  features  of  conversational  behavior. 
They  have  Isolated  units  of  conversational  Interaction,  such  as 
"turns"  at  talk  and  have  noticed  regularities  in  the  ways  turns 
al ternate  • 

These  regularities  seem  to  rest  on  the  idea  of  "conditional 
relevance/    Given  a  question  by  the  current  speaker,  an 
addressee's  answer  is  immediately  relevant  and  expected,  and  any 
silence  or  hesitation  will  be  noticeable  and  assigned  some 
meaning.    The  concept  of  conditional  relevance  helps  to  explain 
sequences  of  turns.    Some  turn  sequences  are  arranged  in  pairs-* 
question/answer,  greeting/greeting,  offer/acceptance.     Pairs  of 
this  type  were  first  coined  "adjacency  pairs"  {Goffman,  1967; 
Schegloff  &  Sacks,  1973),  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  such 
pairs  need  not  be  strictly  adjoint  to  one  another  in  the  flow  of 
conversation.     Schegloff  ( 1 9 1 8)  describes  "insertion  sequences" 
in  which  one  pair  is  embedded  within  another.     (See  also  Merritt, 
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197g). 


A: 


Hay  I  have  a  bottle  of  Hlch? 


Adjacency  p«1r: 


No. 


A: 


Hay  I  have  a  bottle  of  Hlch? 


Insertion 
Sequences 


< 
< 
< 


I: 


Are  you  twenty-one? 


A: 


No 


P. 304) 


(from  levlnson,  1983, 


Conversations  as  described  by  ethnomethodologlsts,  are 
locally  composed  of  alternating  turns  and  paired  transactions 
which  may  be  multiply  embedded  1n  one  another.    Complicating  this 
simple  picture  of  conversational  discourse  1s  the  notion  of 
"preference  organization."    There  are  multiple  ways  of 
constructing  a  response  to  the  first  part  of  an  adjacency  pair. 
Conversational  analysts  have  described  a  ranking  In  order  of 
these  responses  1n  terms  of  pref erredness  and  dlspreferredness 
(see  Levlnson,  1983).    By  "preferred,"  they  mean  expected,  normal 
response,  by  "dlspreferred,"  they  refer  to  an  unusual  or 
unexpected  response,  a  response  that  1s  "marked"  In  the 
linguistic  sense. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  conversational  analysts  do  not 
refer  to  the  psychological  state  of  the  speaker  or  addressee  when 
they  speak  of  preference  organization.    Rather,  dispreferred 
responses  are  accompanied  by  structural  complexity—delays, 
hedges,  and  explanations  of  some  kind.    While  the  injunction 
against  interpretation  restricts  conversational  analysts  from 
hazarding  guesses  as  to  why  dispreferred  responses  might  be  so 
marked,  it  is  clear  that  the  interactional  (psychological) 
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difficulty  of  having  to  refuse  a  request  or  reject  in  Invitation 
might  account  for  such  phenomena. 

Conversational  analysts  have  gone  beyond  the  local  level  of 
paired  utterances  to  describe  some  of  the  Interesting  features  of 
discourse  organization.    "Openings"  of  Interactions  may  Include 
summons-answer  or  greetings-greetings  pairs.    Openings  are 
typically  followed  by  "topic  sequences"  which  may  or  may  not  be 
Introduced  by  "pre-sequencts."    Pre-sequenees  seem  to  function  to 
pave  the  way  for  delivery  of  the  first  part  of  an  adjoining  pa1r9 
and  to  circumvent  the  occurrence  of  a  dlspreferred  response. 
Finally,  "closings"  terminate  the  Interaction. 

Conversational  analysts  have  extended  their  interest  in 
Interactional  grammars  to  an  Interest  in  the  structure  of 
classroom  Interaction.    The  central  questions  in  terms  of 
education  seem  to  b*:    What  must  a  ch1 Id  know  in  order  to 
interact  successfully  In  classroom  settings  and  thus  gain  access 
to  learning?    How  does  a  teacher  maintain  Interactions  with  a 
large  group  of  students  in  order  to  pass  on  educational 
information,  control  student  behavior,  and  diagnose  student 
learning? 

Classroom  lessons,  like  other  chunks  of  discourse,  have  both 
a  local  and  a  larger,  global  organizational  structure. 
Researchers  working  independently  have  documented  an  essentially 
tri-partite  local  structure  of  classroom  language.    Sinclair  and 
Coulthard  (1975)  describe  a  "teaching  exchange,"  which  consists 
of  two  or  three  moves:  an  Opening  by  the  teacher,  an  Answering  by 
the  student,  and  seme    times  Fol low-up  to  that  answer  by  the 
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teacher  (pp.  44  ff).    Mehan  (1979)  similarly  describes  a  three- 
part  sequence  of  teacher  Initiation  and  pupil  Reply,  followed  by 
teacher  Evaluation  (pp.  37  ff). 

Mehan  sees  the  1-R-E  sequence  as  the  core  of  Interaction 
during  classroom  lessons.    He  describes  what  happens  when  the 
reply  called  for  by  the  teacher  does  not  Immediately  appear  1n 
the  next  turn  of  talk.    In  such  a  case,  Mehan  notes  that  the 
teacher  1s  able  to  employ  strategies  for  getting  the  desired 
reply.    These  strategies  Include  further  prompting,  repeating 
(reinitiating),  or  simplifying  the  Initiation  until  the  desired 
reply  appears.    Employment  of  these  strategies  results  In  an 
"extended  sequence"  of  teacher-student  Interaction.    Like  an 
"Insertion  sequence,"  extended  sequences  are  embedded  Into  the 
normal  three-part  1-R-E  structure. 

The  teacher  strategies  Mehan  lists  can  be  seen  as  tools  for 
getting  the  teacher's  agenda  or  the  academic  task  at  hand 
accomplished.    Likewise,  the  minds  of  the  thirty  or  so  students 
at  hand  represent  raw  materials  for  construction  of  the  lesson. 
Teacher  talk  seems  well  adapted  to  Its  multiple  functions  of 
maintaining  control  over  classroom  discourse  In  order  to  maintain 
control  over  the  academic  content  of  the  lesson. 

The  equivalent  of  openings  has  been  described  In  classroom 
settings  as  "set-ups"  (Erickson,  197?).    Closings  of  lessons  have 
been  called  "wrap-ups."     These  structural  terms  allow 
researchers  to  describe  the  flow  of  Interaction  In  a  lesson,  but 
not  Us  content.    As  Mehan  (1979)  says,  to  be  "right"  In  a 
classroom  context,  a  child  has  to  produce  an  utterance  that  is 
both  "right"  in  terms  of  its  content,   and  "right"  in  terms  of  its 
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fit  In  the  classroom  discourse  structure.    A  "right*  anvwer, 
offered  at  a  wrong  tine,  does  not  count  as  correct  in  the 
cUssroom.    Answers  given  out  of  turn  or  without  teacher 
permission  are  typically  ignored  or  even  greeted  with  reprimands, 
regardless  of  their  content.    Thus,  the  evaluation  by  the  teacher 
can  be  an  evaluation  of  how  well  the  student  has  followed 
classroom  discourse  conventions  and  how  well  the  student  controls 
the  content. 

Even  given  its  special  adaptive  qualities,  teacher  talk  has 
been  subject  to  the  criticicas  and  concerns  of  educators, 
linguists,  and  conversational  analysts  alike.  Particularly 
problematic  to  these  researchers  is  the  teacher  evaluation  or 
feedback  part  of  the  sequence.    Crlffin  and  Humphrey  (1978) 
describe  four  main  types  of  teacher  evaluation:  positive  overt 
evaluation,  negative  overt  evaluation,  positive  covert 
evaluation,  and  negative  covert  evaluation. 

Overt  positive  and  negative  evaluations  are  easy  to 
recognize,  although  overt  negative  evaluations  are  considerably 
more  rare.    Examples  of  overt  evaluations  are:  "Good"  or  •Mo, 
that's  not  it."    Covert  evaluation  is  (by  definition)  more 
subtle,  and  operates  tacitly  in  classroom  lessons.    An  example  of 
covert  positive  evaluation  is  when  a  teacher  goes  on  to  a  next 
elicitation  after  receiving  a  response  to  a  last  one.  By 
implication,  the  response  was  acceptable  or  the  teacher  would 
have  begun  an  extended  sequence  to  get  at  an  acceptable  reply. 
Similarly,  a  covert  negative  evaluation  is  delivered  when  the 
teacher  does  not  go  on,  but  repeats  the  el  icitation  or  gives  the 
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turn  at  talk  to  someone  else.    Col  lins  (1983)  found  what  could  be 
called  covert  evaluation  operating  in  reading  lessons,  where  the 
teacher  either  took  up  and  used  student  offers  (covert  positive) 
or  did  not  (covert  negative). 

Evaluation  sequences  have  been  criticized  and  worried  over 
by  researchers  concerned  with  the  effect  these  evaluations  might 
have  on  students1   learning.     Studies  which  have  attempted  to 
quantify  positive  and  negative  evaluations  and  correlate  these 
with  student  achievement  have  generally  not  yielded  a  simple 
picture;   the  expected  results  in  favor  of  the  good  of  positive 
evaluation  or  the  destruc t i v eness  of  negative  evaluation  do  not 
always  hold  (Brophy,  1981,  reviewed  this   literature).  Heath 
(1978)  explains  what  such  studies  do  not  take  into  account.-  In 
particular,  she  questions  the  short,  positive  eva 1 uat ion--e.g. 
•  "Good.*1     She  asks   if  something  more  useful—an  elaboration,  a 
further  probe,  or  the  like,  designed  to  encourage  the  student  to 
think  more  caref u  1  1  y  —  might  not  fill  this  "slot"  in  the  discourse 
structure.     One  interesting  type  of  teacher  response  Heath  points 
out  occurs  when  teachers  make  the  thinking  or  pr ob 1  em- so  1 v i ng 
processes  of  students  explicit,  elaborating  on  their  answers  at 
the  same  time. 

Not  only  the  effect  of  these  evaluation  strategies,  but  also 
the  effects  of  various  teacher  questioning  strategies  themselves 
have  been  called  into  question.    Searle  (1969)  notes  that  most 
teacher  questions  are  "known-answer  questions,"  that  is,  teachers 
know  the  answer  to  the  questions  they  are  asking.     Knowing  the 
answer  breaks  the  normal   sincerity  conditions  for  questioning, 
which   include  a  need  to  know  on  the  part  of  the  questioner. 
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Heath  (1978)  notes  that  the  vast  number  of  teacher  questions  are 
of  this  type.  Such  verbal  quizzing  clearly  functions  to  get  the 
student  to  display  knowledge,  but  is  this  all  that  it  does? 

Mishler  (1972)  introduced  the  idea  that  different  teacher 
questioning  strategies  may  have  different  effects  on  the  thinking 
processes  of  students.     He  describes  a  HconvergentM  quest  ion ing 
strategy,  where  the  task  of  students  is  to  give  the  MrightM 
answer  that  the  teacher  is   looking  for.    He  contrasts  this  style 
with  a  "divergent"  strategy  that  results  in  a  much  more 
conversational  atmosphere,  where  there  are  multiple  right  answers 
and  students  are  free  to  have  variation  from  the  teacher. 
Mishler  suggests  that  divergent  questioning  is  likely  to  lead  to 
more  cognitively  sophisticated  processes  than  is  the  convergent, 
one-rignt-answer  approach. 

A  survey  of  junior  high  English  classes  (Kluwin,  1977) 
showed  that  most  teacher  questions  were  introduced  by  wh-words, 
the  most  frequent  of  which  was  "what."     "What"  clearly  directs 
the  student  to  search  for  a  label  of  some  kind.     The  relatively 
rare  "why"  and  "how"  questions  ask  students  to  be  interpretive 
and  to  extend  their  knowledge. 

In  another  study,  Heath  (1983)  found  that  teachers  who  held 
an  "inquiry*  or  "discovery"  approach  to   learning  used  "what"  or 
"who"  questions  in  whole  class  discussions,   but  used  "why*  and 
"how"  questions  in  small  groups  or  written  tests.  The 
interactive  context  seemed  to  affect  the  type  of  questions  these 
teachers  felt  free  to  ask.    Heath  also  found  that  classes  in  the 
humanities  contained  "more  discussion  of  the  reasoning  process, 
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more  latitude  for  varying  interpretations,  and  more  restatements 
of  questions  than  did  those  in  math  or  science." 

Massialas  and  Zevin  (1967)  showed  that  "creative"  classroom 
lessons,  characterized  by  the  use  of  questions  to  which  there  is 
no  single  right  answer,     increased  student  participation.  They 
found  more  teacher-student-student-student  sequences,  and  no 
immediate  teacher  evaluation  of  student  responses.  They 
described  the  teacher  role  as  "dialectical"  rather  than 
"didactic." 

While  researchers  have  hypothesized  that  teacher  initiations 
and  teacher  evaluations  affect  the  thinking  processes  of 
students,  at  least  one  project  researched  the  effects  that 
extended  sequences  in  classroom  interactions  have.    The  study  was 
designed  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  verbal 
strategies  (Griffin  &  Newman,   personal  communication)  on  student 
learning.     Presumably,  extended  sequences  function  to  narrow  the 
students  in  on  possible  correct  replies  to  a  teacher  initiation 
after  they  have  failed  to  produce  a  correct  answer.    Griffin  & 
Newman  found  that  the  particular  strategies  a  teacher  used 
assumed  that  children  in  the  class  had  sorted  relevant  subject 
matter  categorically.     The  researchers  had  independently  tested 
the  class,   finding  a  subset  of  children  who  had  sorted 
information  into  functional  relations  between  objects  and 
concepts.     For  these  children,   the  majority  of  the  teacher's 
helping  strategies  failed. 

Surveys  of  classroom  interaction  thus  show  the  discourse 
structure  to  vary  with  the  teacher's  philosophy  of  learning,  the 
subject  matter,   and  the  teaching  situation  (small-group  versus 
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whole  class].     The  success  of  various  discourse  strategies  may 
depend  on  the  thinking  patterns  of  Individual  students. 

Other  researchers  have  documented  the  effect  of  variations 
in  academic  or  Interactional  tasks  on  the  type  of  discourse 
patterns  children  produce  (Hall  I  Cole,  1977).    Researchers  agree 
that  just  as  situational  constraints  affect  classroom  discourse 
structure,  1t,  1n  turn,  1s  likely  to  affect  the  type  of  cognitive 
activity  children  engage  1n,  at  least  at  the  moment  of 
Interaction.    No  one  has  systematically  studied  the  long-term 
effects  of  classroom  Interactional  patterns,  but  the  patterns  of 
Interaction,  repeated  over  years  1n  various  settings,  are  more 
than  likely  to  affect  thinking  processes,  1f  only  by  mere 
redundancy  • 

The  reason  teacher  talk  Is  suspected  of  having  far-reaching 
effects  on  cognition  1s  revealed  in  Heath's  comment:  "teachers 
questions  point  out  the  slots  and  fillers  students  must  use  to 
provide  correct  answers"  (Heath,  1978).     In  other  words,  teacher 
questions  orient  the  student's  mental  search  for  valid  responses. 
Learning  1n  classroom  settings  1s  dependent  on  communications- 
talk  that  hopefully  not  only  transmits  information,  but  that 
reveals  the  thinking  processes  used  to  arrive  at  that 
inf ormat  ion . 

Vygotsky  (1978)  spoke  of  the  Importance  of  communication  1n 
learning.    Speech  functions  as  a  medium  by  which  knowledge  is 
passed  from  one  generation  to  another,  from  one  person  to 
another.     Unless  such  knowledge  is  externalized  1n  the  form  of 
speech  or  activity,  there  is  no  hope  of  private  knowledge 


becoming  social,  and  thereby  cumulative,  knowledge.  Vygotsky 
studied  the  process  of  what  he  termed  "Internal izatlon,"  whereby 
the  Information,  activities,  and  mental  strategies  present  in  the 
communicative  Interaction  of  teacher  and  learner  are  appropriated 
by  the  learner  to  guide  his  or  her  Independent  thinking. 

GaVperin  (1969),  following  Vygotsky,  closely  Investigated 
this  process  of  Internalization.    He  suggested  that 
internalization  takes  place  in  several,  distinct  phases,  which 
are  marked  by    shifts  1n  the  language  used  by  the  learner.  The 
most  important  aspect  of  Gal'perin's  description  of 
internalization  for  our  discussion  of  classroom  language  is  his 
analysis  of  what  he  calls  the  "orienting"  phase  of  the  process. 

According  to  GaVperln,  the  formation  of  an  orientation  to 
an  action  or  task  Is  a  critical  event.    He  describes  three  types 
of  orientation  to  tasks:  what  could  be  called  tr  1  a  1 -and-error t 
procedural,  and  analytical.    The  tr 1  a  1  -  and- err  or  orientation  to  a 
task  occurs  when  the  learner  has  a  very  nebulous  notion  of  how  to 
proceed.     If  the  task  environment  is  arranged  so  that 
"accidental"  solutions  are  possible,  the  student  may  gradually 
organize  operations  that  work  to  achieve  task  goals,  but 
experimentation  shows  that  these  operations  are  unstable  if 
anything  in  the  task  env  ironment  changes. 

A  more  procedural  orientation  contains  all  the  directions 
necessary  to  achieve  ths  task.     If  the  learner  follows 
instructions,  fairly  error  free  performance  on  a  task  is 
possible.    The  operations  developed  are  generally  stable  in  the 
face  of  new  conditions,  and  they  transfer  fairly  easily  to  new 
tasks.     The  final  type  of  orientation  could  be  called  meta- 
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cognitive  in  that  learners  absorb  general  methods  of  analysis  of 
task  domains  at  the  same  time  they  learn  how  to  operate  in  the 
domain,     Gal'perln  found  that  instruction  based  on  this  kind  of 
orientation  to  tasks  proceeded  much  more  quickly  and  transferred 
more  readily  to  new  tasks  than  either  of  the  other  types. 

Gal'perin's  central  claim,  stemming  from  this  research  and 
observation,  is  that  the  orientation  learners  receive  to  a  new 
task  critically  determines  the  course  of  their  subsequent 
learning.    While  he  admits  that  additional  experience  in  the  task 
domain  can  effect  changes  in  the  learner's  organization  of  the 
task,  he  cautions  that  this  type  of  re-learning  is  always  more 
difficult  to  achieve  than  initial  learning.     If  we  recall  Heath's 
statement  —  that  teacher  questions  point  to  the  slots  students 
must  fjll  in  order  to  give  correct  answers,  it  is  possible  to 
connect  classroom  language  to  Gal'perin's  work. 

Teacher  questions  can  be  seen  at  once  to  present  students 
with  a  problem  to  solve,  and  to  indicate  what  type  of  solution  is 
likely  to  be  a  correct  one.     In  Gal'perin's  framework,  teachers 
both  del  iver  the  task  and  orient  the  student  to  ways  to  proceed 
in  its  solution.     They  organize  the  student's  search  for  an 
answer  acceptable  to  the  teacher.    As  Heath  suggests,  a  MwhatM 
question  calls  for  a  label,  a  "why"  question  for  an 
interpretation.     The  types  of  questions  teachers  ask  about 
particular  domains  may  affect  student  thinking  about  these 
domains.     In  effect,  the  questions  teachers  ask  indicate  what 
they  deem  to  be  important  about  the  task,  and  serve  as  models  of 
successful  action  in  the  domain. 
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Polyani  (1964)  and  Leontlev  (1981)  Independently  describe 
mental  activity  1n  terms  of  the  focus  of  attention  at  any  given 
moment*    Leontiev  describes  the  process  of  learning  to  shoot  at  a 
target*    Initially,  the  learner's  attention  is  likely  to  be 
focused  on  many  sub-goals  like  the  position  of  the  rifle,  or 
squeezing  the  trigger*    Through  practice,  these  sub-goals  fall 
away  from  center  focus,  and  the  learner  is  Intent  on  hitting  the 
target.    The  operations  associated  with  holding  the  gun  and  ' 
pulling  the  trigger  remain  out  of  the  focus  of  attention  unless 
the  target-shooter  becomes  aware  of  a  problem  in  his  shooting. 
The  now  fairly  proficient  marksman  may  return  his  attention  to 
gun  position  while  attempting  to  refine  his  aim.  Similar 
discussions  about  the  allocation  of  attention  during  the 
performance  of  complex  cognitive  tasks  can  be  found  in  Anderson 
(1982),   Bereiter  (1980),  Hayes  and  Flower  (1980),  Scardamalia 
(1981)  . 

This  image  of  mental   activity  as  a  roving  focus  of  attention 
is  a  useful  one  for  our  purposes.  The  teacher's  question  helps  to 
focus  the  student's  attention  on  relevant  information  the  student 
has  in  mind.     The  structure  of  the  question  predicts  in  turn  the 
structure  of  the  required  response.     To  keep  with  the  idea  of 
mental  focus,  we  would  like  to  introduce  the  notion  of  the  zoom 
lens,  where  the  angle  of  the  lens  determines  the  amount  of  mental 
information  focused  on  at  once.     A  narrow  angle  may  pinpoint  tiny 
bits  of  information,  whereas  a  wider  angle  includes  in  the  focus 
more  of  the  student's  knowledge.     As  the  lens  zooms  in  the  frame 
gets  smaller  but  the  objects  are  enlarged;  conversely,  as  the 
lens  zooms  out  the  frame  gets  larger,  but  the  objects  get 
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The  teacher's  questioning  strategies  effective  ly  adjust  the 
focus  of  student  attention.     The  MwhatM  question  narrows   in  on  a 
label,  whereas  the  MwhyM  question  pulls  back  for  a  wider  look. 
Clearly  individual  students  will  have  differences  in 
interpretation  of  facts  from  one  another.     The  result  of  a  broad 
frame  may  be  a  discourse  style  that  is  more  discursive  than 
Sinclair  and  Coulthard's  teaching  moves  and  Mehan's  1-R-E 
structure  suggest.     In  fact,   the  1-R-E  type  framework  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  teachers  ask  questions  to  quiz  students,  as 
well  as  to  teach  them,  and  that  an  individual   student  can  supply 
an  evaluable  answer.     Student  interpretations  and  judgments  are 
perhaps  not  quite  so  easily  evaluated  by  teachers.     The  purpose 
of  interpretive  questions  may  be  to  provide  students 
opportunities  to  use  mental  faculties  and  to  develop  thinking 
processes,   not  to  assess  the  state  of  their  knowledge. 

Structural  descriptions  of  classroom  discourse  MgrammarsM 
have  gone  a  long  way  towards  revealing  tacitly  understood  and 
accomplished  behaviors  that  affect  life  in  classrooms.  However, 
such  analyses  have  little  to  say  about  the  delivery  of  the 
"manifest  curriculum, M  about  "taught  cognitive   learning"  in 
classrooms  (Erickson,    1982).     It   is  the  manifest  curriculum, 
however,   that  is  the  primary  charge  of  educators. 

Since  we  have  presented  a  body  of  theory  that  suggests  that 
the  structure  of  interaction  in  classrooms  has  effects  on  student 
learning,   it  would  seem  foolhardy  to  ignore  the  analytical  tools 
developed  by  conversational  analysts  describing  interactional 
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grammars.     On  the  other  hand,  such  analyses  fall  short  of 
helping  educators  with  the  job  of  promoting  student  learning  in 
academic  domains.    We  are  interested  in  developing  a  framework 
that  combines  the  insights  and  interests  of  conversational 
analysts  and  educators. 

The  Bas  i  s  for  a  New  Ana  lys  i  s  Sys  tern 

In  the  direction  of  building  such  a  framework,  we  propose  an 
analysis  that  includes  not  only  the  structure,  but  also  the 
content  of  classroom  interactions.  We  consider  not  only  how  talk 
is  organized,  but  also  what  that  talk  is  about,  to  be  the  minimum 
components  of  an  educationally  relevant  analysis  of  classroom 
interactions.  Analysis  of  these  components  together  can  allow  us 
to  see  how  talk  functions  pedagog i ca  1  1  y  in  the  classroom. 

How  wou  1  d  one  comb  i  ne  a  1  ook  a  t  the  structure  and  content  of 
classroom  interactions?    We  propose  that  a  substantial  revision 
of  the  concept  of  preference  organization  reviewed  above  could 
give  us  the  analytic  tool  we  need.     Preference  organization,  it 
will  be  recalled,  has  to  do  with  paired  utterances  such  as 
requests,   invitations,  and  compliments  and  the  responses  to  them. 
The  preferred"  response  to  receiving  a  request,  invitation, 
compliment  or  the  like  is  the  "unmarked,"  or  expected  response. 
Dispreferred  responses  are  characterized  by  hesitations,  false 
starts ,  and  the  like. 

If  we  consider  teacher  questions  or  initiations  and  student 
responses  to  be  paired  similarly  to  requests  or  invitations  and 
their  responses,  then  we  can  begin  to  talk  about  preferred, 
unmarked  student  responses.     Hesitations,   false  starts,  and 
circumlocutions  accompanying  dispreferred  responses  can  be  seen 
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as  attempts  to  deal  with  interactional  difficulties.    As  we  have 
seen,  side  sequences,  re- ini tiations ,  and  the  like  function  to 
get  students  back  on  track  in  lessons.     In  other  words,  these 
teacher  strategies  can  be  seen  as  attempts  to  deal  with 
difficulties  in  the  unfolding  of  a  lesson. 

If  these  discourse  strategies  mark  dispreferred  responses, 
then  we  can  see  that  the  unmarked,  preferred  responses  are  those 
that  are  on  target  in  the  lesson.     In  other  words,  preferred 
responses  feed  into  the  teacher's  agenda  in  the  lesson,  move  the 
lesson  forward,  in  short,  deliver  the  "right"  answe-  .  the 
"expected"  answer. 

In  terms  of  classroom  teaching,  it  is  clear  that  preferred 
responses  are  precisely  those  that  are  correct  not  only  in 
structure,  but  also  the  content  of  the  response.     Correct  content 
is  determined  by  both  the  background  understandings  about 
academic  material  that  have  been  developed  in  classrooms,  and  the 
task  or  agenda  at  hand  at  a  given  moment.    Chapter  V  of  this 
report  describes  the  background  of  values  and  assumptions  about 
written  language  that  developed  in  the  two  classrooms  we  studied. 
These  values  comprise  the  content  of  the  domain  of  writing  for 
the  classes  —  the  description  of  good  writing  lies  therein. 

"Right"  answers,   "expected"  answers,   answers  to  teacher 
questions  that  move  the  lesson  forward,  must  draw  on  the  "good 
writing"  knowledge  students  have  learned  by  living  in  the  class 
so  far.     Preferred  answers  must  also  orient  to  the  academic  task 
at  hand,   and  must  be  delivered  appropriately  in  the  structure  of 
the  discourse  operating.     We  are  suggesting,  then,  that  preferred 
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responses  be  defined  with  regard  to  discourse  structure, 
deslredness  of  content,  and  task  orientation.    An  educationally 
adequate  description  of  classroom  lessons  must  deal  with  all  of 
these  aspects  of  pref erredness. 

An  Analysis  £f  Whole-Class  Response 
Segments  of  lessons  were  chosen  for  1n-depth  analysis  that 
represented  not  only  a  range  in  the  classroom  but  that  also 
spanned  the  types  of  in-class  response  events  and  academic  tasks 
we  found  characteristic  of  each  teacher.     The  first  section  of 
the  analysis  will  focus  on  two  segments  of  classroom  talk,  one 
from  Mr.  Petersons  class  and  the  other  from  Ms.  Glass's.  In 
both  segments  the  talk  involves  response  to  student  writing. 
Mr.  Peterson 

This  Monday  Mr.  Peterson  1s  helping  his  students  with  drafts 
of  their  character  sketches  of  famous  people.     Having  held 
individual  conferences  with  h1s~students  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  week,  he  wants  to  make  several  points  that  he  thinks 
wil  1  help  the  students,  as  a  group,  as  they  continue  to  refine 
their  papers.     In  this  particular  lesson,  Mr.  Peterson  begins 
with  a  discussion  of:     (i)  the  narrative  past  tense,  and  (2)  the 
fact  that  anecdotes  that  make  writing  interesting  are  missing  in 
many  of  their  drafts  (he  read  an  example  from  a  student  draft 
that  contained  a  good  anecdote  to  illustrate  its  effectiveness). 

In  the  third  segment  of  the  lesson,  which  we  analyze  here, 
Mr.  Peterson  presents  the  students  with  a  paragraph  that  one  of 
their  classmates  wrote  about  Rick  Springfield.  He  enlists  the 
students'  help  as  collaborators  with  him  in  revising  the 
paragraph.     He  marks  the  collaboration  by  asking  all  students  to 
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get  out  their  pencils  as  he  distributes  dittos  of  the  draft.  He 
says,  "I  think  we  can  give  this  writer  some  help  with  her  next 
draft  on  this."    Then  he  goes  to  the  board  where  he  will  write 
publicly. 

The  content  of  this  segment  of  the  lesson  was  motivated  by 
Mr.  Peterson's  general  response  to  the  class's  draf ts--that,  on 
the  whole,  they  lacked  sufficient  specific  detail.    Although  the 
class  activity  1s  not  directly  focused  as  response  to  each 
student's  work,  1t  1s  meant  to  show  the  students,  as  a  group,  how 
to  revise  successfully.    Here,  Mr.  Peterson  responds  to  In- 
process  student  writing  through  the  medium  of  classroom  talk  and 
group  problem-solving.    He  gives  the  response.    Then  he  and  the 
class  solve  the  problem  of  acting  on  the  response.  He 
demonstrates  response  Itself,  but  actually  centers  his  teaching 
on  how  to  act  on  response,  not  on  how  to  respond. 

Ue  outline  the  structure  of  the  classroom  talk  1n  this 
teaching  segment,  showing  how  1t  fits  Into  Mehan's  I-R-E  sequence 
and  then  showing  how  the  tri-partite  turn-taking  system  1s 
replaced  at  times  by  the  adjacency  pairs  of  less  formal 
conversational   Interaction.    A  second  analysis,  using  a 
modification  of  Levlnson's  "preference  organization"  as   Its  base, 
helps  to  account  for  different  conversational  structures  and  to 
Integrate  the  structure  of  the  lesson  with  its  content.  Kotes  on 
transcription  conventions,  a  full  transcript  of  the  classroom 
talk  during  this  segment,  and  the  Springfield  paragraph  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  12. 

The  segment  begins  with  Mr.  Peterson  stating  his  response 
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explicitly,  "There  ire  two  things  that  are  lacking  from  these  two 


paragraphs."    He  goes  on  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  problem, 

showing  the  students  that  the  Springfield  paragraph  needs 

specific  examples  at  a  particular  point  and  beginning  a 

collaborative  session  for  adding  the  examples. 

Initiation  Reply  Evaluation 

(1)  T:  There  are  two 
things  that  are 
lacking  from  these 
two  paragraphs. 
Both  of  both  of 
. •  in  both  cases 
it's  a  little 
different.    In  the 
first  case, . . .urn 
okay       whit's  she 
talking  what's 
she  writing  about 
here.  She's 
writing  about  her 
mother.    And  her 
mother 1 s 
excitement 

about  going 
to  this  rock 
concert . 
All  right.  And 
actually,  I,  - 
you  know,  I  have 
to  tell  you  that 
when  you  read 
the  whole 
selection,  it's 
rea  1  ly  ,  it's 
very  nice. 


But 

B1  beginning  here, 
we  don't  have  uh 
. .  none  of  the  uh 


Initiation  Reply  Evaluation 

. .  very  1  ittle 
of  the  excitement 
of  this  event, 
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Is  coming  through. 


•  1 1  you  have  to  do 
Is  odd  •  couple  of 
StnttnctS  ..  "f 
...  concrttt 
detail,  ..  to 
Hvtn  this  up. 
And  inakt  1t  ««kt 
It  Mort  exciting. 


•ut  ..  where 
..  okay  ..  after 
sh«  after  sht  says, 
SHE  TELEPHONES 
All  HER  FRIENOS, 
ANO  INVITES  THEN 
uhTOTHE  CONCERT. 
Right. 

Whet  cool  d  you  do 
thtrt.    What  could 
you  do  thtrt. 
...Before  you  go  on 
to  the  next 
sentence. 

(3)  T:Uhat? 


(5)  T:  The  question  Is 
what  could  could 
..  Is  there  a 
sentence  you  could 
add  there. 


(2)  Si:  (UC) 


(4)  Si:  I  don't  see  what 
you're  asking  for. 


(6)  SI:  Decides? 


(7)  T:  H««? 

...What's  that? 
Nothing  but 
blank  expressions. 


(8)  T:  Okay.    So  you  don'1 
think  ..  you  can't 
you  can't       you  can't 
think  of  any  sentence 
that  could  possibly  go 
In  between  ..  uh  th' 
..I'  INVITES  THEM  TO 

Initiation 
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TELLS  MY  YOUNGER 
SISTER  ANO  ME .     Can  1 t 
think  of  anything? 


(9)  SI:  And  then  decides 
to . .  she  then 
decides  to  ..  ask 
me  and  my  sister,- 


(10)  T:  Well 


before  tha 


(11 )  T:  Right 
..  Yeah. 
(Cal Is  on  S2) 


(12)  S 2 :  Um  .  .  ev en  if  you 
both  went  on  to  invite 
(uc)  . 


(13)  T:  You're  skipping  ah 


Getting  the  lesson  set  up  is  not  so  simple.     In  fact,  the 
discussion  continues  in  this  vein  for  a  while  longer  before  Mr. 
Peterson  is  confident  that  the  students  understand  the  task  he 
has  put  before  them.     The  I-R-E  analysis  shows  that  the  teacher 
asks  questions,   the  students  reply,  and  the  teacher  evaluates  the 
reply.     However,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  Mr. 
Peterson's  talk  is  initiation  or  evaluation;  sometimes  he  seems 
to  be  doing  both  at  once.     Some  initiations  take  the  form  of  what 
Griffin  and  Humphrey  call  covert  negative  evaluations;  such 
evaluations  seem  to  occur  when  the  students  are  not  understanding 
the  point.    For  example,  in  (8)  Mr.  Peterson's,  "Okay.  So  you 
don't  think,    so  you  can't  think  of  any  sentence  that  could 
possibly  go  in  between,"  which  functions  to  begin  an  initiation 
by  the  teacher,   also  functions  as  a  continuation  of  his  negative 
evaluation  of  earlier  replies.     The  initiation,   then,  functions, 
at   times,  both  to  initiate  a  request  for  another  reply  from  the 
students  and  to  evaluate  their  previous  reply.     Similarly,   in  (3) 
when  Mr.  Peterson  asks,  "What?"  because  he  doesn't  understand  the 
student's  unclear  reply,  one  could  consider  the  question  a  form 
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of  covert  negative  evaluation  of  the  student's  lack  of  clarity. 
Likewise,  when  Mr.  Peterson  offers  his  first  evaluation   in  (7), 
it  does  not  come  publicly  but  under  his  breath;   it  seems  more 
his  own  tracking  of  how  the  lesson  is  going  than  classroom  talk. 
8ut  were  it  heard  by  the  students,  it  would  function  as 
evaluation.    Although  we  could  arbitrarily  assign  utterances  that 
function  both  as  initiation  and  evaluation  into  one  of  the  two 
categories,   it  strikes  us  as  problematic  and  not  very  informative 
to  do  so. 

Our  other  analysis  system,  based  on  a  modified  sense  of 
preference  organization,  will  account  for  both  the  structure  of 
the  discourse  and  its  content.     In  our  observations,   the  nature 
of  the  classroom  activity  affects  the  discourse  structure;  that 
is,   some  activities  and  parts  of  activities  follow  the  l-R-E  form 
whereas  others  either  do  not  follow  it  at  all  or  follow  it  less 
well.     In  these  secondary  classes,  where  the  activities  center 
around  the  teaching  and  learning  of  writing,  the  l-R-E  structure 
is  more  variable  than   in  Mehan's  elementary  classroom. 
Essentially,  much  of  the  talk  during  writing  instruction  follows 
the  adjacency  pairs  of  everyday  conversation  rather  than  the  l-R- 
E  sequence  (see  freedman  and  Katz    [in  press)  for  a  discussion  of 
the  non-t-R-E  moments   in  writing  conferences). 

When  examined  from  the  perspective  of  the  activity,  all 
classroom  lessons  are  dictated  by  an  overal  1  pedagogical  agenda, 
in  our  classrooms  to  teach  students  to  write  better.  Underlying 
the  pedagogical   agenda  is  the  teacher's  sense  of  "Ideal   Text"  and 
"(deal   Process*     (Chapter  V).     within  this  pedagogical  agenda, 
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individual   lessons  and  portions  of  lessons  have  a  more  specific 
set  of  activity  agenda.    In  the  case  of  Mr,  Peterson's  lesson 
segment  that  is  analyzed  here,  the  specific  activity  is  to 
practice  revising  for  specific  details.     The  activity  agenda  is 
designed  to  serve  the  greater  pedagogical  agenda. 

In  these  classrooms,  the  activity  agenda  follows  a  problem- 
solving  model.    Each  wel  l-formed  activity  consists  of  three 
parts:     the  Orientation  to  the  Problem,  the  Joint  So  1 ution  of  the 
Prob 1  em,  and  the  Packaging,    During  the  Orientation,  the  teacher 
must  delimit  the  problem  space  within  which  students  will  search 
for  a  solution.    During  the  Joint  Solution  the  teacher  and 
students  work  interactively  to  solve  the  problem.    The  teacher 
provides  support  to  the  students  in  order  to  guide  them  to  a 
solution.     Finally,  the  teacher  Packages  the  solution  in  some 
way,  so  that  the  students  wil  1  be  able  to  apply  what  they  are 
learning  during  the  particular  activity  to  the  larger  pedagogical 
agenda . 

The  segment  of  talk  that  we  analyzed  in  terms  of  I-R-E 
structure  marks  the  Orientation  to  the  Problem  for  one  activity. 
Students,  through  their  replies  to  teacher   initiations,  show 
either  that  they  are  or  are  not  oriented.    We  use  two  labels  for 
student  repl  ies:     Preferred  Reply  and  0  i  spref erred  Reply.  A 
Preferred  Reply  is  any  student  talk  that  can  be  used  by  the 
teacher  as  a  resource  in  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the  lesson. 
To  function  as  a  resource,  Preferred  Replies  must  have 
appropriate  d  i  scourse  structure  and  content ,  and  must  be  oriented 
to  the  proper  place  in  the  lesson,     A  Oispreferred  Reply 
indicates  that  students  are  not  oriented  on  at  least  one  of  these 
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planes;  their  reply  cannot  function  to  advance  the  lesson. 
Students  show  that  they  are  oriented  by  giving  Preferred  Replies 
and  that  they  aren't  by  giving  Oispreferred  Replies. 

The  following  provides  a  reanalysis  of  the  Orientation 
segment  of  the  activity,  and  brings  together  discourse  form  and 
content : 

Or i  en ta  t  ion  to  Pr ob 1  em 
(la)  Orientation 

T:  There  are  two  things  that  are  lacking  from  these  two 
paragraphs . 

Both  of  both  of  ..  in  both  cases  it's  a  little  different. 
In  the  first  c  ase , 

...urn  okay  ..  what's  she  talking  ..  what's  she  writing  about 
here . 

She's  writing  about  her  mother. 

And  her  mother's  excitement  ..  about      going  to  this  rock 

concert . 
Al 1  right. 
And  actua 1  1  y  , 
I.  " 

you  know, 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  when  youread  thew hoi es election, 
i  t *  s rea 1  1 y  , 

it's    very  nice. 


.  .  But 
B 1  beg  inning  here, 
we  don  *  t  have  uh   .  . 

of  this  event , 
is   coming  through 


none  of  the  uh        very  little  of  the  excitement 


all  you  have  to  do  is  add  a  couple  of  sentences 

detail  , 
.  .   to  liven  this  up . 
And  make  it  make   it  more  exciting. 


of 


concrete 


But   ..  where  ..  okay   ..  after   sh-  after  she  says, 
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SHE  TELEPHONES  ALL  HER  FRIENDS, 
AND  INVITES  THEM  uh  TO  THE  CONCERT. 
Right. 

What  could  you  do  there* 
What  could  you  do  there* 
...  Before  you  go  on  to  the  next  sentence. 

(lb)  Pi spreferred  Reply 

Si:  (UC) 

(2a)  Request  for  Rep ly 
T:  What? 

(2b)  Dispreferred  Reply 

SI:   I  don't  see  what  you're  asking  for. 

(3a)  Reorientation 

T:     The  question  is  what  could  could        is  there  a  sentence 
you  could  add  there. 


(3b)  D  i  spreferred  Reply 
Si:  Decides? 


( 4a )  Reor i  entat  i  on 

T:  Hmm? 

What's  that? 

Nothing  but  blank  expressions. 
Okay . 

So  you  don't   think   ..  you  can't  you  can't       you  can't 
think  of  any  sentence  that  could  possibly  go  in  between 
..   uh  th'         I'   INVITES  THEM  TO  THE  CONCERT  and  SHE 
TELLS  MY  YOUNGER  SISTER  AND  ME. 

Can't  think  of  anything? 

(4b)  D  i  spreferred  Re^ly 

SI:   And  then  decides  to.,  she  then  decides  to  ..  ask 
me  and  my  sister,- 

(5a)  Reor j  entat  i  on 

T:  Well        before  that. 
.  .  Yeah. 
( Cal 1 s  on  S2) 

(5b)  D  i  spre  f erred  Reply 
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S2:  Urn       even  1f  you  both  want  to  Invite  (uc), 

(6a)  Reorientation 

T:    You're  skipping  ahead. 

Essentially,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  activity,  the 
classroom  conversation  consists  of  the  "a-b"  adjacency  pairs  of  a 
two-turn  conversational  structure  in  which  the  teacher  tries  to 
orient  the  class  and  after  each  dlspreferred  student  reply, 
attempts  a  reorientation.    Although  these  reorientations  Imply 
negative  evaluation'",  they  do  not  function  independently  as 
evaluations  of  a  "correct"  or  an  "incorrect"  answer.  The 
classroom  work  that  is  getting  done  demands  a  conversation 
between  the  teacher  and  the  class,  not  a  quiz-like  structure, 
Mr.  Peterson  must  listen  to  what  the  students  are  understanding 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  orientation.     There  is  little  reason 
for  him  to  evaluate  their  performance  here;  the  lesson  is  not  in 
a  mode  where  students  are  being  asked  to  perform, 

Mr.  Peterson  is  working  hard  here  to  orient  his  students  to 
the  problem  he  has  set  up,  in  particular  to  the  place  in  the  text 
that  needs  elaboration  with  specifics.     Notice  that  in  (la)  he 
defines  the  problem  to  be  so  1 v ed- - someth i ng  is  lacking  and  "all 
you  have  to  do  is  add  a  couple  of  sentences  ..  of  ...  concrete 
detail,   ..   to   liven  this  up.     And  make  it  make  it  more  exciting." 
The  orientations  are  marked  by  lexical  items  that  mark  the  place 
in  the  text.     Again   toward  the  end  of  (la)  he  defines  the 
orientation  by  telling  the  students  where  the  details  are  needed, 
"after"  a  particular  sentence,  which  he  reads  aloud,  and  "before 
you  go  on  to  the  next." 

SI  gives  dispreferred  replies;  Mr.  Peterson  cannot  use  them 
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to  advance  the  lesson.     Rather  they  serve  to  halt  the  lesson 

because  she  does  not  understand  the  type  of  content  he  wants. 

Mr.   Peterson  first  assumes  that  she  can't  think  of  anything  to 

add.     Then  after  Si's  last  turn  (4b),  Mr.  Peterson  reassesses  his 

first  assumption  and  seems  to  think  that  the  students  are 

confused  because  they  are  oriented  to  the  "wrong"  place  in  the 

text.     He  attempts  to  reorient  them  (5a),   this  time  by  telling 

them  where  to  add  the  detai 1 s- -"before  that."     Then,   after  S2's 

reply  (5b),  he  again  attempts  to  reorient  them  in  terms  of  place, 

"you're  skipping   ahead"  (6a).     In   these   reorientations,  Mr. 

Peterson  uses  the  students1  dispreferred  replies  to  help  him 

decide  how  to  clarify  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

If  we  continue  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  teacher  as 

photographer,  adjusting  the  focal   length  of  his  lens  in  order  to 

teach,  getting  exactly  the  right  frame  for  the  problem,  we  can 

see  that  Mr.  Peterson  at  first  has  the  lens  set  for  the  lesson  on 

quite  a  wide  angle--"add  sentences";  however,  during  the 

orientation  he  begins  to  zoom  in  somewhat  as  he  orients  the 

students  to  the  text.    The  frame  gets  smal  ler  and  smal  ler  as  he 

gets  them  to  attend  to  the  place  he  wants.     The  frame  is  far  from 

its  smallest,  though,  because  the  activity  itself  allows  students 

to  create  their  own  sentences;  thus,  theoretically  there  is  an 

infinite  number  of  acceptable  answers. 

After  continuing  in  this  vein  for  five  more  pairs  of  turns, 

Mr.  Peterson,  in  the  selection  below,  succeeds  in  clarifying  the 

task: 

(7  a)  Reor  i  entat  i  on 
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T:   I  want  to  know  something  about  these  friends. 

(7b)  Preferred  Reply 

S3:     The  mother's  friends? 

(7c)  Conf i  rmat  i  on  of  Orientation 

T:  Shh. 

The  mo ther 1  s  f r. i end s  . 
Right . 
Yes  . 

(8a)  Preferred  Reply 
Ss:  0---h! 

Once  the  students  give  preferred  replies,  the  orientation  is 
complete.    The  teacher  and  students  have  reached  an 
understanding;  not  only  is  a  preferred  reply  given,  but  the 
teacher  "accepts"  it  to  reinforce  for  the  students  that  they  have 
Mgot   it.N     Then   the  students,   with  their  extended  "0--h,"  in  an 
ah- hah  tone  of  voice,  make  clear  to  the  teacher  that  as  a  group 
they  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

The  Joint  Solution  of  the  Prob 1  em  begins.     At  this  point, 
the  teacher  and  students  begin  collaborating  over  the  production 
of  the  needed  details  in  the  Springfield  paragraph. 
Collaborative  talk  is  highly  conversational  and  again  falls  into 
conversational  adjacency  pairs  rather  than  the  tri-partite  I-R-E 
structure.     The  teacher,  to  establish  a  collaboration,  generally 
asks  "divergent"  questions,   to  use  Mishler's  term.     Instead  of  a 
single  right  answer,   there  is  a  frame  for  multiple  possibilities 
of  alternate  preferred  responses.     The  teacher  uses  the  preferred 
replies  rather  than  evaluates  them.     The  lens  on  the  classroom 
remains  at  a  fairly  wide  angle: 
Joint  Solution  of  the  Problem 
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(9a)  Offer  to  Reply 


Lisa:  Can  I  read   it  [my  solution] 

I  did  it  the  way  you  wanted  me  to. 

(9b)  Acceptance  of  Offer 

T:  Yeah, 
Good  . 
How , 
okay  . 
Right, 

Wh'what's  what  ..  the  mother's  friends* 
Right . 

(10a)  Preferred  Reply 

Lisa:  THE  FRIENDS  SHE   INVITED   ..   THE  FRIENDS 
SHE  INVITES  ARE  ALL  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  MANY 
RICK  SPRING-  RICK  SPRINGFIELD  FAN  CLUBS 
AROUND  THE  BAY  AREA? 

(10b)  Uptake  of  Reply 

T:  Okay, 
O'Okay . 

Well   so  so  let's  say       w'  w'  well    let's  not  say, 
..   let's  not  go  over  Mshe  invites"  again. 
Right . 

Let's  not  say  the  friends  she  invites. 
L'   let's   start  with  [Writes  on  board] 
SHE  INVITES 
Scratch  . 

ALL  OF   ..   SHE   INVITES  ALL  OF   THE  PRESIDENTS   ...   OF  THE   ..  RICK, 
..I'm  going  to  abbreviate  SPRINGFIELD. 
FAN  CLUBS. 

(11a)  Request  for  Reply 

T:   Who  else  does  she  invite. 

[T  continues  writing  on  board] 
. . .   Anybody  else? 


(lib)  Preferred  Reply  (?) 
S4:  (uc) 

(He)  Uptake  ojF  Reply 

T:  [Chuckles] 

...   Or  actual ly  she  might , 

...  actually  we  we're  exaggerating. 

She  might  have  a  friend   ..   hu   uh  why  don't  we  say, 

she  invites  her  friend  who  is  president  of  the  Rick 
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Springfield  Fan  Club 
[Reads  while  writing  on  the  board] 

SHE  INVITES  HER  FRIEND  ,,  WHO  IS  ,,   PRESIOENT  OF  THE  RICK 

SPRINGFIELD  FAN  ,,  CLUB. 
Right, 

(12a)  Request  for  Reply 

T:  Who  else  does  she  invite, 

(12b)  D  i  spref erred  Reply 

S5:   The  secretary , 

(12c)  Response  to  Reply 

T:     The  secretary, 

,,,   Even  the  sergeant  of  arms, 
( 1  augh  s ) 

During  collaboration,   the  teacher  does  not  function  as  an 
equal  with  the  students;   the  teacher  maintains  control   over  the 
activity.     In  essence,  the  teacher  makes  use  of  student  resources 
so  that  he  and  the  students  can  work  together  to  produce  text. 
Both  the  teacher  and  student  talk  is  labeled  according  to  how 
classroom  resources  are  distributed  and  made  use  of:     the  teacher 
requests  resources  with  a  Request  for  Reply,  the  student  gives  a 
resource  with  a  Preferred  Reply,  or  offers  a  reply  which  is  not 
useful   with  a  Pi  spreferred  Rep  1 y.     Students  may  Offer  to  Rep  1 y 
and  the  teacher  may  or  may  not  give  an  Acceptance  of  Offer .  When 
students  give  a  Preferred  Reply,    the  teacher  makes  use  of  the 
resource  with  an  Uptake  of  Reply,    When  a  Dispreferred  Reply  is 
offered,  the  teacher  may  ignore  it  or  may  give  a  Response  to 
Reply,  which  is  essentially  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Reply,  and 
may  even  be  an  appreciation  of  the  Reply,  but  not  a  use  of  a 
resource  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  furthering  the  activity 
agenda  . 

Mr,   Peterson  marks  the  beginning  of  the  collaboration  in  two 
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ways.    First  he  introduces  the  first  person  plural  pronoun  in  his 
"let's"  in  (10b),  which  he  repeats  five  times  in  the  first  burst 
of  talk  for  this  turn.     He  also  marks  a  strong  conversational 
shift  with  his  "okay's"  and  "well's/  It  is  Lisa's  preferred 
reply  (10a)  that  allows  the  collaboration  to  begin.  Lisa  offers  a 
resource  that  Mr.  Peterson  can  use  to  further  the  lesson,  to  move 
the  activity  forward  toward  the  successful  completion  of  the 
revision.    Lisa  shows  that  she  understands  the  p 1  ace  in  the 
lesson,  the  content  frame ,  and  the  d  1  scour se  demands;    And  for  a 
reply  to  be  preferred,  these  are  the  three  sets  of  demands  that 
must  be  met. 

Although  some  of  the  turns  in  the  above  sequence  occur  in 
tr  i-parti  te  form  (11  and  12),  the  mode  is  quite  informal,  with 
much  calling  out  and  infrequent,  formal,  teacher- a  1 1  oca t i on  of 
turns  to  students  who  raise  their  hands.     The  uptake  of  the 
student  replies,  although  sharing  the  properties  of  Mehan's 
evaluation,  seem  basically  to  function  differently.    They  act 
more  to  advance  the  collaboration  than  to  evaluate.     Notice  the 
"divergent"  nature  of  Mr.   Peterson* s  requests   in   (11a  and  12a). 

Ouring  Mr.  Peterson's  uptakes  (10b  and  11c),  he  models  his 
own  composing  process  as  he  responds  to  the  ongoing  stream  he  and 
the  students  produce.     He  takes  the  opportunity,  here,  to  provide 
scaffolds  for  the  students  as  they  solve  the  problem  he  has 
posed.     In  (10b),   as  he  begins  writing,   he  switches  the  focus 
from  "the  friends"  to  "she"  with  the  comment,   "Let's  not  say  the 
friends  she   invites.     Let's  start  with  "she     ...  invites." 
Notice  that  Mr.  Peterson  demonstrates  decision-making  without 
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explaining  why  he  makes  the  decision.     There  Is  little  emphasis 
on  metacogni ti ve  awareness;  rather  the  emphasis  is  on  developing 
an  "ear"  for  language. 

In  (11c),  really  a  continuation  of  (10b),  Mr.  Peterson 
notices  the  exaggeration  of  "friends*  and  suggests  the  change  to 
a  single  friend.    Once  the  students  are  on  the  track  of  giving 
preferred  replies,  Mr.  Peterson  relaxes,  and  the  lesson  tone 
lighten*;  there  1s  much  laughter,  jesting  and  joviality,  with  the 
students  appreciatively  enjoying  their  efforts  at  revising. 
However,  even  now,  all  student  turns  do  not  become  useful  1n 
furthering  the  goal  of  the  lesson,  that  1s,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  revision.     Al though  (12b)  1s  preferred  with  respect  to 
discourse  form  and  although  it  1s  at  the  right  place  in  the 
lesson,   Its  content  does  not  match  Mr.  Peterson's  sense  of  "Ideal 
Text/  and  Mr.  Peterson  does  not  use  it  to  help  him  move  toward 
the  creation  of  Mdeal   Text"    (see  Chapter  V).     Mr.  Peterson  is 
getting  choosy  about  what  he  accepts  as  preferred  at  this  point; 
he  is  narrowing  the  lens  angle.    Although  he  may  laugh  with  the 
students  over  a  reply  and  even  add  to  it  jokingly  with  his  "Even 
the  sergeant  of  arms'*  (12c) ,    if  he  does  not  take  up  the  reply, 
that  is  incorporate  it  into  the  revision  on  the  board  or  use  it 
to  get  to  a  revision  on  the  board,  we  label   it  d i spreferred. 
Nevertheless,  this  type  of  reply  could  be  considered  useful  to 
Mr.  Peterson  as  a  resource  at  the  moment,  and  it  could  be  argued 
that  it  should  be  labeled  preferred  for  that  reason.     We  have 
chosen  a  strict  definition  of  preferedness,  including  as 
preferred  only  those  resources  that  are  useful   in  the  long  run. 

The  use  the  teacher  makes  of  the  student  reply,  in  terms  of 
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the  activity  agenda,  thus  ascribes  the  status  of  "preferred"  or 

"di spreferred"  to  the  reply.     If  there  is  uptake  by  the  teacher, 

the  reply  1s  preferred.    If  the  teacher  responds  to,  but  does  not 

use  the  reply,  it  is  designated  as  d  1  spreferred.    In  terms  of  the 

problem-sol  v  ing  going  on,  this  analysis  is  solution*  or  goal* 

oriented.    Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  it  is  the  goal  of 

the  activity,  1n  this  case  the  revision  of  the  paragraph,  that 

guides  the  teacher's  response  to  student  repl  1es. 

The  talk  continues  after  (12c)  with  another  student 

suggesting  that  she  could  Invite  members  of  her  high  school 

al umni  associat  ion. 

(13a)  Dispreferred  Reply 

S6:  Members  who  are  alumni. 

(Ha)  Request  for  Reply 

T:  Oh  just  make  somebody  up. 
Come  on , 

we're  working  on  this  together  now. 
(I4b)  Preferred  Reply  (?) 

S6:  (UC) 

(15a)  Teacher*  s  Request  for  Clarification 

T:  Uh1  wh  what? 
What? 

(15b)  Preferred  Reply 

S6:  Members  of  her  high  school  alumni  association. 

(15c )  Uptake  of  Reply 

T:  Well  NO. 
A  friend. 

..  An  old  high  school   f  buddy. 
(16a)  Request  for  Reply 
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T:  Right? 

(16b)  Preferred  Reply 
S7:  Right. 

(17a)  Request  for  Reply 
T:  Friend? 

(17b)  Olspreferred  Reply 

S:  Buddy  from  high  school. 

S:  Chum. 
(17c)  Response  to  Reply 

T:  Chum  (chuckles  appreciatively) 

(18a)  Uptake  of  Reply 

(writes  on  board) 
..  !  still  want  to  say  friends. 

As  long  as  the  students  are  furthering  the  collaboration 
with  Hr.  Peterson,  they  are  giving  preferred  replies  (I3e,  14b 
[?].  15b,  16b).    Notice  that  the  reply  in  (15b)  is  preferred, 
even  though  Nr.  Peterson  does  not  accept  it  as  "ideal"  because  he 
is  able  to  use  it  to  begin  to  move  toward  the  "ideal*  word  choice 
for  the  text  they  are  creating.    Thus,  although  this  student  does 
not  give  a  "right"  response  in  terms  of  content,  the  reply 
functions  as  a  usef u  1  resource.    Mr.  Peterson  accepts  it  for  an 
uptake,  and  it  contributes  to  the  collaboration.    Members  of  the 
high  school  alumni  association  (15b)  forms  the  raw  material  that 
Mr.  Peterson  uses  to  get  to  "an  old  high  school   friend."    We  do 
not  label  the  similar  reply  in  (13a)  as  preferred  because  in  its 
less  elaborated  form,  it  does  not  function  as  a  resource. 

Student  reply  (17b)   is  similar  to  (12b).     Although  the 
replies  in  (17b)  are  not  taken  up  as  a  resource  in  the  end,  that 
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is,  are  not  used  in  the  revision,  they  are  considered  as  possible 
by  Mr.   Peterson,  but  he  rejects  them.     We  consider  them 
dispreferred  because,   like  those  in  (12b),   they  are  replies  that 
Mr.  Peterson  appreciates,  but  does  not  seriously  entertain.  At 
this  point,  it   is  important  to  note  that  even  dispreferred 
replies     serve  an   important  function;  the  students  and  Mr. 
Peterson  together  go  through  the  process  the  students  will  need 
to  engage  in  to  write  wel  1.    8ecause  of  the  divergent  nature  of 
the  questions,   there  is  no  one  "right"  answer.     As  long  as  the 
students  and   the  teacher  are  working   in  the  right   frame,  that's 
what  matters.      Together  he  and  the  students  explore  possible 
word  cho ice--buddy ,   chum--but  Mr.  Peterson  concludes,  "I  still 
want  to  say  friend"  (18a) .     The  difference  between   (15b)  and 
(17b),   both  of  which  are  rejected,    is  that  (15b)   is  useful    in  the 
collaboration,  is  the  raw  material   for  the  text  that  evolves, 
whereas  ( I  7  b )  is  not. 

As  a  beginning  attempt  to  analyze  classroom  discourse  in 
terms  of  its  structure  and  content,  we  are  pleased  with  this 
formulation  of  preferred  and  dispreferred  replies.     It  makes 
sense  to  us  that  teacher  uptake  should  ultimately  determine  the 
status  of  student  replies.    However,  we  realize  the  product  focus 
of  this  formulation  obscures  some  important  processes  of 
interaction.     Specifically,  some  student  replies  work  towards, 
but  do  not  become  part  of,   the  solution  (such  as  1 7 b  above). 
Ultimately,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  distinguish  replies  like 
17b,  which  helps  Mr.  Peterson  and  the  class  to  explore  word 
choice  towards  a  revision,  from  replies  like  12b,  which  are 
appreciated  but  do  not  contribute  to  the  problem-solving  process 
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in  this  way . 

As  Mr.  Peterson  and  the  class  collaborate,  he  publicly 
models  his  composing  process  for  the  group.      He  models  his  best 
instincts  as  a  writer.     He  does  not  make  the  grounds  for  his 
choices  explicit;  rather  he  attempts  to  develop  in  his  students 
an  unconscious  sense  of  good  writing  style.     And  he  does  so* by 
modeling  his  decision-making  process,    in  a  way  talking  aloud,  in 
a  sort  of  protocol    form,  so  that  the  students  can  hear  his 
process  and  analyze  it  for  themselves.    Notice  how  Mr.  Peterson 
switches  from  members  of  an  association  to  an  old  high  school 
friend,  plays  with  buddy  and  chum  with  the  students,  and  returns 
to   friend.     He  chooses  a  specific  person  rather  than  a  member  of 
a  group  but  articulates  only  that  he  selects  the  word  that  he 
likes  best. 

We  see  Mr.  Peterson  functioning  as  an  adaptive  expert  in  this 
collaborative  revision.     His  intuitions  as  a  writer  inform  his 
use  of  student  replies.    Where  possible,  he  turns  these  replies 
into  resources  that  advance  the  revision,   but  not  without  working 
with  them  first  as  a  writer.     We  might  characterize  his  role  as 
one  of  class  "filter."    He  receives  student  replies  and  processes 
them,   filtering  out  those  replies  that  are  not  immediately 
useful,  and  altering  replies  that  are  workable.     He  works,  then, 
with  the  content  of  student  replies,  attending  at  once  to  the 
academic  task  he  has  posed  and  to  his  own  internal  values  and 
expectations   regarding  good  writing. 

Figure  6.1  depicts  the  process  of  filtering  with  one  student 
reply  to  the  revision  task.     Mr.  Peterson,  as  filter,  revises  and 
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ratifies  the  reply;  it  becomes  a  recognized  part  of  the  solution 
to  the  task. 


Insert  Figure  6.1  about  here 


Ue  have  designated  this  revision  and  ratification  process  with 
the  capital   "R"   in  Figure  6.1;   the  small   V  represents  a  student 
rep  I  y . 

Figure  6.2  shows  what  happens  to  another  student  reply. 


Insert  Figure  6.2  about  uer  e 


In  effect,  although  Mr.  Peterson   is  able  to  appreciate  the  reply, 
it  gets  filtered  out  of  the  revision  that  is  being  made.  Mr. 
Peterson's   intuitions  as  a  writer  function  here  to  move  him  away 
from  continuing  this  trend,  even  if  he  can  find   it  amusing  to 
think  about.     Because  "the  secretary"   is  not  written   into  the 
revision  taking  form  on  the  blackboard,  it  is  an  exam  pie  of  no 
uptake . 

Figure  6.3  shows  how  extensive  Mr.  Peterson's  filtering  role 
can  be . 


Insert  Figure  6.3  about  here 
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tn  response  to  (20b),  Mr.  Peterson  gives  what  Mehan  would  cal  1  a 
negative  evaluation  (20c).  However,  he  is  able  to  use  the  reply 
as  a  resource  that  takes  him  in  an  interesting  direction  for  the 
revision  he  and  the  class  are  undertaking.    Therefore,  we  see 
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this  reply  as  a  preferred  one,  one  that  functions  to  move  the 

lesson  forward.     Through  many  offered  choices  of  wording  (20a- 

22c),  Mr.  Peterson  retains  his  authority  as  adaptive  expert.  He 

considers  student  offers   in  turn,  responds  appreciatively,  and 

revises  and  ratifies  on  his  authority  as  teacher  (22c).  This 

example  of  uptake   in  Figure  6.3  also  reveals  the  power 

of  the  filtering  role  Mr.   Peterson  plays  in  the  problem  solving 

process.     The  original    student  reply  (r)   is  altered  extensively 

as   it  passes  through  Mr.   Peterson's  filtering  influence. 

8y  continuing   in  this  collaboration,   the  group  comes  up  with 

the  addition  of  "her  dentist  from  San  Rafael."     Then  Mr.  Peterson 

writes  the  following  segment,   on  the  board  as  the  students  write 

on  their  individual  dittos: 

MY  MOTHER  IS  AN  OUTGOING  PERSON  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 
CONCERTS.     THIS  TIME  SHE  PHONES  ALL  HER  FRIENOS  ANO  ASKS 
THEM  TO  GET  TOGETHER  FOR  THE  RICK  SPRINGFIELD  CONCERT  AT 
CONCORD.     SHE   INVITES  HER  FRIENO  WHO   IS  PRESIOENT  OF  THE 
RICK  SPRINGFIELD  FAN  CLU8,   AN  0L0  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRIENO,  ANO 
EVEN  HER  OENTIST  FROM  SAN  RAFAEL. 

Mr.  Peterson  then  stops,  and  again  modeling  his  composing 

process,  says  to  the  group,  "let  me  just  read  it  from  the 

beginning."     And  he  reads  aloud  what  he  has  written  on  the  board. 

The  students  follow,  rereading  their  revised  copies  silently. 

Mr.  Peterson  concludes  the  segment  with  his  final   Packag  ing 

of  the  1 esson: 

Packag  ing 

T:   Now  the  point  is          all  of  a  sudden,  this  becomes  a  lot 

more  interesting  to  read.     You  see?     8ecause  she  doesn't  just 
go  on  to  the  next  point.    We  get  interest  up.    A  lot  of  you 
were  getting  that  stuff   into  your  writing.     You  know  sometimes 
if  you   look  through  your  papers,  you* 1 1   see  a  star  or 
something.     That  means  that  you  have  got  some  stuff   like  this 
that  I  really  like,   some  specific  detail. 
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In  the  packaging,  Mr.  Peterson  is  careful    to  stress  the 
point  of  the  activity  and  to  connect  the  practice  in  class  to  the 
writing  the  students  are  doing  at  home.     Notice  his  positive 
approach,  which  shows  his  appreciation  of  their  efforts,  "A  lot 
of  you  were  getting  that  stuff  into  your  writing.     You  know 
sometimes   if  you   look  through     ..   through  your  papers,   you'll  see 
a  star  or  something?     That  means  that,  as  I  told  you  before,  that 
means,  that       uh  ..  many  of  you  have  got  stuff  like  this  that  I 
really   like.   ...   Some  specific  detail."     It   is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  meaning  of  the  written  comments  seeps  into  class 
discussion.     If  we  only  analyzed  written  comments,  we  might  think 
the  star  meaningless,  but  when  looked  at  in  a  larger 
instructional   context,    it  takes  on  significance. 

Packaging   is  an  optional   piece  of  the  lesson  from  the  point 
of  view  of  discourse  structure.     However,  when  one  considers  how 
teachers  accomplish  their  pedagogical  and  activity  agendas, 
packaging  seems  essential   to  a  well-formed  activity. 

Throughout  the  collaborative  segments  of  the  lesson,  Mr. 
Peterson  talks  as  the  common  reader;  he  tells  his  students  what 
he   likes,  what   interests  him.     His   final    conclusion  to  the 
segment  is,  "Just  push  yourself  for  details.     It'll  make-  you'll 
have  more   fun  writing  and   it'll   be  more   interesting  to  read." 
The  lesson  continues  with  revision  of  another  piece  of  student 
writing,  which  Mr.  Peterson  uses  to  have  students  practice 
another  revising  technique. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Peterson  gives  response  and  then 
collaborates  with  his  class  to  practice  acting  on  the  response. 
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The  group  focuses  attention  on  an  extended  piece  of  the  writing 
of  one  writer.     Mr.  Peterson  teaches  by  modeling  a  revising 
process,   a  process  of  acting  on  response.     He  takes  the  role  of 
"common  reader14   (Purves,    1984)   and  as  he  sheds  his  teacher-reader 
role,  de- empha s i zes  the  importance  of  conscious  knowledge. 
Ms.  Glass 

Ms.   Glass's  students,    like  Mr.   Peterson's,   are  in  the  midst 
of  writing  their  essay  when  the  lesson  segment^to  be  analyzed 
takes  place.    Ms.  Glass  has  spent  the  last  few  days  discussing 
the  type  of  focus  students  should  work  on  developing  in  their 
saturation  reports   about  a  place.     Throughout  this  assignment, 
Ms.  Glass  has  been  emphasizing  the  need  to  gather  lots  of 
specific  details  and  then  find  a  focus  for  those  details.  Ouring 
classroom  discussions,   Ms.  Glass  and  her  students  have  discussed 
what  sort  of  information  should  go  into  a  focus  statement  for 
these  papers.     This  Thursday  morning,   students  were  to  come  to 
class  with  a  focus   statement  written  down. 

Ms.  Glass  begins  the  lesson  by  drawing  a  large  grid  over  the 
length  of  the  blackboard  at  the  front  of  the  classroom.  She 
plays  with  the  air  of  mystery  she  has  created:     "You  may  have 
wondered  what  those  ominous   looking  things  are  for.  Suppress 
your  curiosity   for  just  a   few  minutes." 

Ms,  Glass  then  collects  pieces  of  chalk  from  the 
blackboards,  and  walks  nonchalantly  around  the  room  dropping  the 
pieces  on  students'   desks  as  she  passes  by.     She  begins  her 
orientation  to  the  upcoming  academic   task  thus: 
(I )  Orientation 

T:    If  you  find  a  piece  of  chalk       put  on  your  desk, 
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• .  and  you  are  tall, 

then  put  your  focus  sentence  in  one  of  the  boxes  high  up. 
♦ » ♦ 

If  you  find  a  piece  of  chalk  put  on  your  desk  and  you  are 
short , 

you  may  use  a  short  box, 

•  •  • 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  putting  your  focus  sentence  in 
one  of  the  boxes, 

give  your  chalk  to  someone  who's  sitting  there  thinking 
he's  being  smug  and  lucky, 
. .  but   he' s  not  real  1 y. 

Ms.  Glass  lures  her  students   into  the  day's  activity  agenda 
by  creating  and  sustaining  suspense*     She  gives  out  pieces  of 
orienting  information  bit  by  bit,  and  retains  the  mystery  by  not 
revealing  her  whole  intent  at  once.     With  her  talk,  she 
presupposes  student  cooperation  and  involvement.     Since  up  to 
this  point  she  has  not  told  her  students  they  wil  1  be  putting 
their   focus   statements  on  the  board,   her  wording  in  (1)  seems 
odd.     Here  she  uses  the  linguistic  technique  of  presupposition, 
delivering  the  news  as  if  everyone  had  already  known  they  would 
be  writing  on  the  board.     This  technique  again  functions  to 
maintain  the  suspense.     Students  must   listen  well   to  determine 
what  Ms.   Glass  expects  of  them  today. 

Ms.  Glass  ordinarily  packs  her  fifty-minute  class  period 
with  non-stop  activity,  accomplishing  a  great  deal  within  the 
time   limits.     Perhaps  her  linguistic  presuppositions  do  double 
duty-- informat ion  is  compressed  into  a  concise  statement  of  her 
activity  agenda,   and  news  is  delivered  as  if  it  were  already 
understood  and  agreed  upon  by  her  students.     Presuppositions  of 
this  type  may  then  function  to  push  the  lesson  forward  at  a  rapid 
clip,  and  also  to  control  and  manage  student  behavior.     Ms.  Glass 
has  a  heavy  agenda,  as  usual,  this  morning.     She  circulates 
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written  evaluations  of  student  speeches,  managing  student  time 
and  attention  to  these  as  well  as  to  the  new  activity  she  is 
preparing  the  class  for.     She  is  committed  to  this  new  academic 
activity,   and  remarks  that  even  though  it  will   be  time  consuming, 
it  will   be  wor  t hwh  i 1 e . 

Ms.   Glass  gives  the  next  piece  of  orienting  information  to 
her  students.     They  are  to  test  the  sentences  on  the  board  to  see 
how  they  meet  previously  discussed  criteria.   Students  are  moving 
between  their  seats  and  the  blackboard,   and  circulating  the 
speech   evaluations.     The  classroom  is  a  hub  of  activity  as  Ms. 
Glass  speaks  out. 
(2 )  Orientation 

T:   While  you're    looking  at  the  sentences  that  are  on   the  board, 
..  and  you  might  have  to  even  get  out  of  your  seat  to  go  read, 
..  because   it's  a   long  way  off, 

what  you  want  to  test  those  sentences  for  is  whether 
the   focus   is  c 1  ear. 

Do  you  know  what   to  expect  in  the  paper. 
.  .   I  f  y  ou  don' t  , 

we  want  to  know  about  it  and  talk  a  little  about  why  not. 

At  Ms.  Glass's  invitation,  students  leave  their  desks  and 
move  up  to  the  blackboard  to  read  the  focus  statements  written 
there.     As  students  settle  back   into  their  seats,  Ms.  Glass  has 
them  move  their  desks  "as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible"  up 
close  to  the  board.     She  wants  to  get  on  with  her  agenda,  and 
presupposes   their  cooperation  again  when  she  says,   "In  29  seconds 
you're  going  to  be  absolutely  still,  right?" 

Ms.  Glass  asks  her  students  to  set  aside  the  speech 
evaluations  now,  and  give  their  full  attention  to  the  sentences 
on   the  board.     Ms.  Glass  directs  her  students  to  their  own 
resources  as  they  review  the  sentences  on  the  board.  She 
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presupposes  that  they  have  written  and  kept  notes  on  earlier 
discussions. 

(3)  Or  i  entat  icn 

T:  What  I  would  like  you  to  do 

is  find  ,,  some  place  in  your  notebook, 
somewhere  where  you  wrote  down 

something  about  what  a  good  focus  sentence  does. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  orienting  her  students  to  the 
activity  she  has  in  mind,  Ms.  Glass  now  explains  what  they  have 
done  so  far,  and  where  they  will   be  going  with  this  lesson.  She 
prompts  them  for  the  criteria  they  should  use  in  their  role  of 
dud  i  e nc  e  . 

(4)  Orientation 

T:  Now. 

.  .  What   I  wanna  do,,   i  s., 

I'd  like  you  to  be  an  audience  for  a  few  minutes 
to  a  potential  writer. 

The  writers  are  in  the  class, 

I  have  put  numbers  on  each  sentence, 

so  that  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  whose  it  is, 

and  unless  you're  the  person  who  wrote  it, 
you  probably  won't  remember  whose  it   is  and  that's  fine. 

What  I  want  you  to  do  as  an  audience 

is  to  react  to  ...  the  sentences  that  are  up  there. 

..  And  to  think  about  what  you  know 

about  what  we  said  about  a  reasonable  or  a  good  focus 
sentence, 

(5a)     Request  for  Rep  1 y 

T:  Last  night   I  asked  you  to  think  about  two  criteria. 
. . .  What  were  they. 

And   I   threw  you  one  that  you  probably  weren't  expecting. 

I  asked  you  to  think  about  two  tests 
for  what  a  good  focus  sentence  is. 

(5b)     Preferred  Rep  1 y 

SI :     Interest  ing? 

(5c)     Uptake  of  Rep  ly 
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T:  Yeah, 

I  said  Interesting, 

(6a)  Request  for  Reply 

T:     and  I  also  said.. 

•  .What  was  the  other  one, 

that  was  probably  more  important. 

(6b)     D  j s  preferred  Reply 

S2:     I'm  not  sure , 

..but  you  sa  id  it  had  to  te  1  1  . 

(6c)     Response  to  Reply 

T:    I  said   it  would  probably  be  a  telling  statement, 
..  that's  right. 

(7a)  Request   for  Rep  1 y 

T:  What  else  does  it  have  to  do. 

..  What  does  the  reader  want  to  know 

by  the  time  he  got  through  reading  that  sentence. 

(7b)  Preferred  Reply 

S3:     Wei  1  .. 

what  your  paper's  gonna  be  about. 

(7c)  Uptake  £f  Reply 

T:  Yeah, 

.  .  what   the  focus  is. 

(8a)    Pac  kag  i  ng 

T :    Is  the  foe  us  clear, 
.  .   first  of  all. 

...    Is   it  an   interesting  sentence 
or  is  it  a  dull  one. 

Above,  Ms.  Glass  elicits  the  criteria  she  has  in  mind  from 

her  students,  spurring  their  memory  of  earlier  discussions  in  the 

process.     On  one  level,  Ms.  Glass  is  asking  her  students  to 

recall   past  information,  a  set  of  explicit  labels  for  criteria  of 

good   focus   statements.     Her  questions  are  not  "divergent";  there 

are  "right"  answers.     And  the  talk  follows  the  more  classic  tri- 
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partite  classroom  exchange.    Whereas  Mr.  Peterson  models  process 

and  relies  little  on  the  metacogn i t i v e ,  Ms.  Glass  has  her 

students  learn  to  articulate  their  responses.    This  preparation 

lays  the  foundation  for  her  emphasis  on  self-consciousness  on  the 

part  of  her  students.     This  talk  between  teacher  and  students 

forms  a  prob 1  em- so  1 v i ng  exchange,  but  only  as  it  is  embedded  in 

the  larger  problem  that  Ms.  Glass  is  orienting  her  students  to: 

the  activity  of  responding  to  their  peers*  sentences  and  of 

keeping  the  criteria  for  good  focus  statements  in  mind. 

During  this  orienting  talk,  Ms.  Glass  has  managed  the 

students'  participation  in  the  task:     all   the  squares  in  the  grid 

are  now  filled.    She  has  directed  their  attention  to  the  criteria 

they  have  discussed.    She  now  initiates  the  solution  phase  of  the 

lesson  by  requesting  the  responses  that  students  aret  by  now, 

prepared   to  make. 

(9a)  Request  for  Rep  1 y 

T:  Are  there  any  sentences  up  there 

where  you  have  a  very  clear  picture 
of  what  the  focus  is  gonna  be. 
..Are  there  any  which  .. 
probably  is  more  important, 
...  maybe  we  ought  to  try  to  identify 
some  of  those  that  are  a  1  ittle  bit  fuzzy 
...   in  our  heads. 
...  okay? 

The  lesson  moves  on  with  Ms.  Glass  and  her  students 
collaboratively  calling  attention  to  particular  sentences, 
comment     q  on  them,  and  going  on   to  other  sentences.     As  each  new 
part  of  . .e  activity  begins,  Ms.  Glass  reiterates  the  Request  for 
New  Rep  1 y.     These  new  requests  both  mark  the  discussion  of  a  new 
sentence  (a  new  part  of  the  activity)  and  keep  the  students  on 
task.     Classroom  response  to  three  focus  sentences  will  be 
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ana  1 yzed  bel ow: 

The  following  teacher  request  begins  the  first  segment  of 
the  joint  solution  of  the  problem  that  we  analyze: 
Joint  Sol ut ion  of  the  Probl em 
(10a)  Request  for  New  Reply 

T:  Who  has  another  one  you  want  to  ask  a  question  about, 
or  comment  about. 
... 

Look  for  places  where  you  see, 
either  something  that  looks  kind  of  fuzzy, 
or  you  see  something  that  looks  quite  clear. 
•  •  . 

Ms.  Glass  sets  the  angle  of  her  lens  wide,  as  she  asks 
students  to  select  sentences  where  something  is  "fuzzy"  or  Mquite 
clear. "      Like  Mr.  Peterson,  she  now  establishes  a  frame  for 
preferred  replies  (there  is  no  "exam"  question  and  no  single 
right  answer).     Ms.  Glass's  initial    lens  is  set  to  a  wider  angle 
than  Mr.  Peterson's;  she  allows  her  students  to  select  the 
sentence  and  to  respond. 

The  joint  solution  of  the  problem  gets  underway: 
Request  for  Reply 
(lia)  T:  S4 
(lib)  Preferred  Reply 

S4:    I  guess  in  number  21  is  he  probably  should  have  said  the 
name  of  the  place. 

(11c)  Uptake  of  Reply 

T:  [reading] 

THE  FIRST  THING  THAT  HITS  YOU  WHEN  YOU  WALK  IN  IS  THE 

TACKINESS    OF  THE  PLACE. 
...    Okay.  ... 
Yeah. 

Maybe  if  this  is  a  focus  sentence, 

I  might  want  to  know  what  of  the  pi'       what  of  ..  what 
the  name  is. 
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The  preferred  reply  (lib)  shows  that  SI  is  oriented.  She 
establishes  the  particular  frame  which  concerns  the  need  for 
greater  specificity-naming  the  place.    At  this  point,  it  appears 
that  the  students  have  full  control  over  the  angle  of  the 
activity's  lens  since  Ms.  Glass,  in  her  uptake  (llc)f  does  not 
change  the  focal   length  SI  set.    The  student  reply  in  (lib)  is 
preferred  because  Ms.  Glass  uses  it  in  (11c).    At  this  point,  she 
models  her  own  response,  saying  what  she,  as  a  reader,  wants  to 
know.    Her  modeling  of  response  parallels  Mr.  Peterson's 
model ing  of  writing. 

In  the  next  part  of  the  Joint  Solution,  Ms.  Glass  takes  more 
control  as  she  narrows  theangle  of  the  lens  by  beginning  to 
specify,  through  her  requests  for  replies,  narrower  frames  for 
preferred  student  replies: 
(12a)  Request  for  Rfeply 

T:  Uh  what  do  you  think  about  the  word  tacky. 
(12b)  Preferred  Reply 

S5:     I  like  it. 

Oerek:   I  lo--ve  *t.  [sarcastic  tone] 
Ss:  (uc) 

(13a)  Request  for  Reply 

T:  How  does  that  compare  to  "unusual."  [a  word  they  discussed  earlier] 
(13b)  Preferred  Reply 

S6:   It  has  some  opinion  in  it. 
S7:   It  gives  you  a  picture. 
Ss:  (uc) 

This  zooming  tactic  is  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Peterson  uses 
to  scaffold  the  learning  during  collaboration.     In  (12a),  Ms. 
Glass  gets  the  students  to  look  more  closely  at  sentence  21,  to 
examine  the  choice  of  the  word  "tacky/    and     in  (13a)  to 
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contrast  "tacky*  with  "unusual  /  a  word  they  had  discussed  in  the 

previous  part  of  the  activity.    The  student  replies  in  (12b)  are 

useful  to  Ms.  Glass  in  furthering  the  response  process.  They 

give  an  opinion  which  is  all  she  has  asked  for.    Whether  the 

opinion  is  positive  or  negative  is  irrelevant  here. 

Ms.  Glass  continues  the  joint  solution  with  her  uptake  in  (13 

(13c)  Uptake  of  Reply 

T:  Yeaht  there#s  more  opinion  in  itf 
isn't  there. 

It's   1  f  s  made  a  judgment, 
and  it  has  some  load  in  it.  ^ 
It  it  it's  loaded  a  little  bit. 
"Unusual"  is  kind  of  fence-sitting. 
/S8:  Causes  everybody  (uc)/ 
"Tacky"   is  loaded. 

And  maybe  that's  what  somebody  meant. 
(14a)  Request  for  Reply 

T:  S9 

(14b)  Preferred  Reply 

S9:   I  meanf 
tacky. 

A  real  picture  comes  to  my  mind. 
Without  even  knowing, 
/Good . / 

I've  been  to  a  tacky  restaurant  before  and. 
(14c)  Uptake  of  Reply 

T:   It  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  plastic  around. 
/S9:  Yeah./ 
Maybe  plastic, 

geraniums  at  the  cash  register, 

/Ss:  [laugh]/ 

or  someth  ing   1  ike  that. 

Okay . 

Once  Ms.  Glass  has  established  the  narrower  frame,  she  and 
the  students  engage  in  increasingly  more  collaborative  response. 
Ouring  the  teacher  uptakes  (13c  and  14c),   students  interrupt 
spontaneously,  with  backchannel  cues,  to  indicate  that  they  are 
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participating  in  the  conversation.    No  longer  is  Ms.  Glass 
maintaining  such  tight  control  of  turn  allocation. 

The  collaborative  nature  of  the  response  is  also  marked  by 
the  content  of  Ms.  Glass's  uptake  (13c).     She  attempts  to  bring 
the  class  into  her  judgment  process  and  to  join  with  them  to  get 
group  consensus.     With  the  tag  question,   "isn't  there,"  she 
partially  gives  away  her  authority  as  both  reader  and  writer. 
She  tries  to  gain  consensus  about  good  writing.     Notice  next  how 
Ms.  Glass  hedges  her  language,  "some  load"  and  "loaded  £  little 
bit"  and  "kind  of  fence- si tt i ng,"     She   leaves  room  for  student 
opinion  in  this  way.     When  she  senses  no  disagreement,  she 
asserts  strongly,   "Tacky'   is   loaded."     Then  she  hedges  once 
again,  but  this  time  about  the  status  of  agreement  in  the  class, 
the  nature  of  the  collaboration,   "And  maybe  that's  what  somebody 
meant."     Ms.  Glass's  uptake  of  student  responses  establishes 
them  as  pr e f erred- - they  move  the  lesson  forward  and  involve  some 
of  the  criteria  for  good  writing  the  class  has  discussed 
previously.     Figure  6.4  depicts  the  incoming  student  responses 
and  their  ratification  with  Ms.  Glass's  uptake. 


Insert  Figure  6.4  about  here 


The  preferred  reply  in  (14b)  shows  that  the  collaboration  is 
working  as  well.-   S9  expands,  "I  mean  tacky.     A  real  picture 
comes  to  mind.     I've  been  to  a  tacky  restaurant  before."     As  Ms. 
Glass  continues  the  narrow  focus  on  the  lesson,  S9  seems  to  be 
led  in  her  preferred  reply  in  (14b)  to  get  quite  specific.  S9 
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relates  the  content  of  the  sentence  on  the  board  to  her  personal 
experience  and  discusses  what   is  in  her  mind  as  a  reader  as  she 
hears  the  word  "tacky."     This  student  response  stimulates  Ms. 
Glass  to  share  her  own  personal    experience  of  "tacky  restaurants" 
complete  with  "plastic  geraniums  at   the  cash  register"  (14c). 

Also  marking  the  collaboration   is  the  fact  that  throughout, 
every  now  and  then,  Ms.  Glass  drops  her  role  as  teacher-reader  to 
take  on   the  role  of  a  common  reader.     As  early  as  her  uptake 
(11c),   she  uses  first  person,   "I  might  want  to  know  what  of  the 
pi*  ..  what  of  ..  what  the  name  is."     Then  again  she  drops  her 
teacherly  role  in  (14c)  as  she  shares  her  restaurant  experience 
with   the  class. 

In   these   tri-partite  turns,   as   in  Mr.   Peterson's  class,  the 
uptakes  seem  to  function  primarily  to  further  the  goals  of  the 
lesson  rather  than  primarily  to  evaluate. 

Finally,  Ms.  Glass  packages  this  piece  of  the  lesson  (15a). 
(15a)  Packaging 
T:  Yeah. 

The  word  "tacky"   is  ..    is  a    little  bit  more  specific, 
and  it  makes  us  see  some  pictures  a   little  more  clearly. 

In  this  response  activity,  Ms.  Glass's  packaging  follows  a 

period  during  which  students  give  responses  to  the  sentences  on 

the  board  and  Ms.  Glass  reacts   to  and  elaborates  those  responses. 

Ms.   Glass's  final   remarks  "pac'kage"  or  summarize  the  foregoing 

response,  and  can  be  seen  as  a  form  of  final   uptake.     Ms.  Glass, 

with  her  summary  of  the  response,   ratifies  those  responses  that 

fit   the  criteria  of  "Ideal   Text"  operating   in  the  classroom.  She 

reiterates  what  S9  has  said  about  what  is  in  her  mind  as  a  reader 
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and  implies  that  she  and  the  rest  of  the  class  also  get  a  mental 
picture;  "it  makes  us  see  some  pictures  a  little  more  clearly." 
And  that  is  the  point;  "Ideal   Text"  evokes  pictures  for  the 
reader . 

Although  Ms.  Glass  and  Mr.  Peterson  both  collaborate  with 
their  students  to  solve  a  problem,  Ms.  Glass's  packaging  again 
shows  that  she  depends  more  on  explicit  explanations  unlike  Mr. 
Peterson  who  relies  on  training  the  students'   ears.     In  her 
packaging,  Ms.  Glass  reminds  her  students  that  they  need  to  find 
"specific"  words;  she  uses   labels  for  concepts  the  students  need 
to  master. 

The  next   request  for  a  new  reply  (16a)  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  next  part  of  the  activity.     The  next  students  can  practice 
responding  and  the  practice  can   take  another  viewpuint;  the 
camera  can  be  repositioned. 
(16a)  Request  for  New  Reply 

T,  Urn    what  else  do  you  want  to  ask  about. 

"S10  has  hand  raised]. 
SiO. 

(16b)  Preferred  Reply 

SIO:   Um  ...   I'm  a   little  confused  about  the  peaceful  and 
c ompe titive  feelings. 
Uhm  number  eight  [Derek's  sentence]. 

Because  that's  ...  (noise)  I  can't  see  how  something  can  be 
peaceful  and  competitive  (voice  trails  off  as  T  overlaps) 
at  the  s  ame  time. 

( i 6 c  )  Uptake  o_f  Reply 

T:  Good. 

Look  at  number  eight. 
Yeah  , 

that   is  an   interesting  one, 

because  somebody  ..   somebody  went  on  - 

There's  some  real   confusion   in  that  one  I  think. 

Somebody  might  have  been  trying  to  do  several   things  at  once, 

but  maybe  all  we  end  up  with   is  a  jumble  if  that  happens. 
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THE  PEACEFUL  ANO  COMPETITIVE  FEELINGS  I  GET  HERE  GIVE  ME  A 

TRANQUIL  MINO . 

/Ss  :     (  laughing) / 

That  one's  a  little  bothersome, 

isn't  it. 

Whatever  somebody  meant  by  that, 

( I  7  a )  Request  for  Reply 

T:     ...  what's  confusing  about  that. 

Let's  help  that  writer  out   for  a  minute. 

...    Sll.   (T  apparently  calling  on   student  with  hand 
raised). 

(17b)  Preferred  Reply 

Sll:     Well   for  one  thing, 
"lH   is  the  subject. 

( 1 8 a )  Request  for  Reply 

T:      ...  Okay. 
The  - 

wh  a  t  is  that  - 

What  difference  does   that  make. 
(18b)  Preferred  Reply 

Sll:     Well   ..  well   ..     I     isn't  the  subject  of  the  ...   is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  (voice  trails  off)  of  the 
sentence  (laughs  nervously). 

(18c)  Uptake  o_f  Reply 

T:  Okay. 
Good  . 

Because  the  "I"   is   in  there, 

maybe  ..  maybe  the  focus  is  more  on  the  "I"  and  not  on  the 

place, 
tha  t '  s  one  thing. 

( 19  a  )  Request  for  Reply 

T:     What  else  is  confusing  about  that  to  someone  who  finds  it 
confusing. 
S 1 2  .   ( S  i  2  apparently  has  hand  raised) 

(19b)  Preferred  Reply 

S12:     Um  ...  peaceful   and  competitive  are  ..   like  opposite  words, 

( 19c )  Uptake  of  Reply 

T:  Okay. 

These  are  oppo sites. 
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(20a)  Request  for  Reply 

T;     And  ".hen  where  are  you  left  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

(20b)  Preferred  Reply 

Ss :   Tranqu  i  1    ( uc  )  . 

(20c)  Uptake  o_f  Reply 

T:     8ack  here  which  goes  with  that. 
And  there's  just  something  - 

what   . .'  whatever  it  is  that  person  is  trying  to  do, 
there  are  so  many  elements  thrown  in  there, 
now        it  may  be  that  somebody  wants  to  talk  about  the  two 
sides, 

but  then  why  do  you  say  it   leaves  you  tranquil, 
if  some  of  it   is  competitive. 
I  don ■ 1  see  - 

It's  hard  for  me  to  see  tranquil   and  competitive. 
..  Okay. 

There's  something  about  that  that  just  d'  - 
It's  jarr  ing  , 

which  maybe  makes   it  interesting, 
but  it's  also  a  little  bit  confusing. 

(2la)  Packag  i  ng 

T:     So  somebody  needs  to  rethink  "now  exactly  what  was   it   I  was 
trying  to  get  at   in  that  one." 
Okay? 

At  first  ( 1 7  b )  seems  d i spref erred ,   in  that   it  seems  to  lead 
Ms.  Glass  away  from  the  point  of  the  activity.     Ms.  Glass  has 
asked  the  group  to  help  the  writer  eliminate  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  apparent  contradiction  between  tranquil   and  competitive. 
The  point   in  (17b)  about   the  need  to  eliminate  T  as  the  subject 
seems  far  afield.     However,   it  is  counted  as  preferred  because  in 
(17:)  Ms.  Glass  makes  use  of  the  point,    looking  at  how  the 
subject  provides  focus  for  the  sentence.     It  is   impossible  to 
tell  wnether  Ms.  Glass  actually  ascribed  the  intended  meaning 
about  "focus"  to  the  student  or  whether  this   is  her  way  of 
salvaging  a  distracting  student  reply,  without   saying  something 
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directly  negative  to  the  student.  The  talk  is  preferred,  though, 
because  Ms.  Glass  makes  use  of  it  during  the  response  process. 

In  (18b)  she  explicitly  guides  the  class  back  to  the  issue 
of  confusion.     In  essence,   she  narrows  the  width  of  the  lens's 
angle.     She  uses  the  student  replies  to  get  back  to  the  point.  By 
the  time  of  the  uptake  in  (20c),  Ms.  Glass  gets  an  opportunity  to 
model  her  thinking  process  as  she  responds.     She  marks  her 
personal    response  with   firs.t  person  pronouns   in  MI  don't  see"  and 
"It's  hard  for  me  to  see."     She  also  thinks  through  the  use  of 
the  two  words  together,  giving  the  writer  credit  for  perhaps 
trying  to  make  the  point  "interesting"  but  then  concludes  that  it 
remains  "a   little  bit  confusing"  to  her.     Again  she  models  her 
response  and  scaffolds  the  response  process,  much  as  Mr.  Peterson 
models  writing.     [n  2la,  Ms.  Glass  packages  the  response  to  this 
focus  statement,  and  at  the  same  time  models  the  problem  solving 
of   the  writer,   taking  the  writer's  point  of  view--Mnow  exactly 
what  was  it  I  was  trying  to  get  at  in  that  one?* 

In  this  case,  since  Derek  was  one  of  our  focal   students,  we 
will   illustrate  what  became  of  this  focus  sentence.     Oerek  wrote 
about  a  weight  room,  where  he  likes  to  go  after  school.  The 
title  of  his  essay  was,  "One  Heavy  Place."    Although  Oerek 
reports  that  he  was  uncomfortable  while  the  class  and  Ms.  Glass 
collaborated  in  responding  to  his  writing,  he  articulates  his 
focal   point  about  the  weight  room  eloquently  in  his  revision  of 
his   ideas,  getting  across  the  interesting  complexity,  that  led 
him  to  write  this  apparently  contradictory  sentence.     The  first 
paragraph  of  his  essay  follows: 

After  a  hard  day  of  long,  exhausting  school  I  feel  kind 
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of  down.    That  is  where  one  of  my   favorite  places  comes 
in  very  handy.     It  is  a  weight  room  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
it  brings  upmy  spirits.    As  I  walk  in  the  Y.M.C.A  in 
shorts  I  am  feeling  a  little  better.    The  weight  room 
is  a  peaceful  place  that  also  offers  a  great  challenge, 
and  that  makes  me  feel  both  physically  inspired  and 
menta  1 1 y  at  ease . 

"Competitive  and  tranquil"  become  "physically  inspired  and 

menta  1  1 y  at  ease." 

In  the  next  segment  of  this  response  activity,  Ms.  Glass 

initiates  an  episode  during  which  the  students  practice  writing. 

After  they   identify  a  problem  with  the  word  "variety"   in  the 

sentence,  "The  variety  of  people  observed   in  McDonald's  is 

extraordinary,"     suddenly  and  dramatically,   in  the  middle  of  an 

uptake,  Ms.  Glass  reorients  the  class: 

(22a)  Reor  i  entat  i  on 

T:     Get  a  pencil    in  your  hand. 

Find  a  piece  of  scratch  paper  real  fast. 
Write  down  , 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  VARIETY  OF   PEOPLE  AT  MCDONALD ' S . 
...  (class  murmuring  and  shuffling  paper) 
Now . 

I  gave  you  a  top i c . 

Make  up  something  in  your  head  and   finish  the  sentence. 
(23a)  D  ispref erred  Reply 
S13:     The  extraordinary  what? 
(24a)  Reor ientat ion 
T:      I   just,  - 

I  took  everything  in  that  whole  sentence  and  put  it  into  the 

subject.   (T  points  to  the  board) 
THE  EXTRAORDINARY  VARIETY  OF   PEOPLE  AT  MCOONALO'S. 
Now  I've  got  a  subj  ect . 
. .   Now  make  up  a  sentence, 
and  tell  me  something  about  McDonald's. 

That  has  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  variety  of  people. 

I   know  you're  not  all   writing  [for  your  own  essay]  about 

McDona Id ' s . 
Invent. 

You' ve  all  been  there  . 
...  finish  the  sentence . 
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All  you       all   that  ..  all   that  writer  really  has  is  a 
subject . 

...  "The  wide  variety  of  people." 
Okay. 

What  about  it. 

Tell  me  something. 

What  does  it  do. 

.  .  What  does  i  t  create  . 

What  does  it  cause. 

As   soon  as  you  get  one  raise  your  hand. 

(25a)  Request  for  Reply 
T:  SiO. 

(25b)  0  i  spref err ed  Reply 

SiO:  Well   I  see  a  lot  of  just  foolish,  - 

(26a)  Reor  ientat  ion 

T:    I  didn't  say  "see." 

I  said  finish  the  sentence. 

"The  wide  variety  of  extraordinary  people  at  McOonald's" 
...  what? 
Te 1  1  me  about  i  t . 
Wha  t  does  it  do. 
Finish   the  sentence. 

(26b)  Oispreferred  Repl y  (?) 

Ss:  (uc) 

(26c)  Response  to  Reply 
T  :  No. 

Not  write  another  one. 
(27a)  Reor  ientat  ion 

T:  Use  that  as  the  subject  and  finish  it. 
Give  it  a  verb. 
Say  something  about  it. 

...   Somebody  asked  me  what  did   I  mean  the  other  day, 

when   I  said  the  "aboutness"   in  the  verb. 

That's  what   I'm  trying  to  get  at. 

What  about  the  wide  variety  of  people  there. 

(28a)  Request  for  Reply 

T:      ..  S14 

(28b)  Preferred  Reply 
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S14:  Create  a  friendly  atmosphere. 

(28c)  Uptake  o_f  Reply 

T:   Creates  a  friendly  atmosphere. 

(29a)  Request  for  Reply 

T:     Who  did  something  different? 

(29b)  Preferred  Reply 

S2:   Provides  a  visual   landscape  (voice   lowers)  every  time  you 
wa  1  k  in  . 

(29c)  Uptake  o_f  Reply 

T:     Uugh  (negative  heavy  sigh). 

(30a)  Preferred  Reply 

S2:   I  don't  like  the  "landscape.11 

(30b)  Uptake  of_  Reply 

T:  Woo! 

I  like  the  " 1  and  sc  ape  . " 

8ut  I  don't  like  the  "provides." 

Provides  a  visual   landscape  every  time  you  walk  in. 
/ Ss :  laugh/ 
I  don  ' t  know. 

That  sounds  kind  of  interesting  to  me. 
(31a)  Request  for  Reply 
T:  Oerek. 

(31b)  Preferred  Reply 

Oerek :  Make  me  laugh  . 

(31c)  Uptake  o_f  Reply 

T :  Make  me  1  augh  . 
/Ss :    ( laugh) / 
Sure  . 

That ' s  wonderful . 

It- 
Like  Mr.  Peterson,  Ms.  Glass  spontaneously  "revises"  the 
"revisions"  that  the  students  make  of  this  sentence.     She  models 
composition  as  she  corrects  subject-verb  agreement  problems 
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(28c)  and  comments  on  the  word  choices  made  (30b).  Figure  6.5 
shows  how  Ms.  Glass   filters  (revises)   student  replies. 


Insert  Figure  6.5  about  here 


This  rapid-fire  composing  and   immediate  teacher  feedback, 
modeled  publicly,  continues  for  a  few  more  turns.  Interesting 
is   a  comparison  of  this  composing  activity  with  Mr.  Peterson's. 
In  Ms.  Glass's  class,  every  student  composes,  alone, 
independently.     Once  the  sentence  completer   is  written,  the 
student  can  display  his  or  her  re-writing  and  receive  feedback  or 
response.     What  is  public  and  shared   is  the  response  act,   not  the 
writing  act.     In  Mr.   Peterson's  class  the  composing   is  public, 
with  the  group  collaborating  over  the  composition,   and  with  Mr. 
Peterson  giving  the  response  by  accepting  or  not  accepting  the 
student's   offering   to   the  group  effort. 

Like  Mr.  Peterson,  Ms.  Glass  has  to  reorient  her  students 
several    times.     She  too  listens  to  the  dispreferred  replies  so 
that  she  can  achieve  the  orientation.     In  both  classes,   it  takes 
some  work  to  get  the  students  not  just  to  recognize  a  problem, 
but   to  know  how  to  take  action  to  correct  it.     This  activity  is 
similar  to  the  revision  step  in  the  revision  process  described  by 
Scardamalia  and  Bereiter  (1982)  and   Flower  and  Hayes  (1984)-- 
identify,  diagnose,  revise.     Only  after  the  identification  and 
diagnosis  of  the  problem  have  been  accomplished  can  the  students 
revise.     Once  the  students  understanc  what  to  do,  notice  that 
there  is  no  single  "right"  answer;   rather,   the  preferred  replies 
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are  within  the  "right"  frame. 

Figure  6,6  shows  how  Ms,  Glass  explicitly  filters  out 
responses  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  lesson. 


Insert  Figure  6,6  about  here 


Responses   like  those  in  (32b)  and  (32c)  do  not  move  the  lesson 
forward  because  they  lack  content;   they  do  not  appeal   to  notions 
of  "Ideal   Text"  developed  in  the  class  to  date.    These  comments 
also  do  not  fit  into  the  carefully  designed  interactional 
structure  Ms,  Glass  has  built.     She  has  protected  writers  by 
securing  their  anonymity.     Now  she  filters  out  destructive 
comments  as  i n terac t i ona 1 1 y  inappropriate. 

In  Ms.  Glass's  classroom,  where  the  focus  is  on  response 
rather  than  writing,  it  may  appear  that  any  student  response,  as 
long  as  it  is  response,   is  preferred.     However,  Ms,  Glass 
disallows  certain  types  of  response.    For  example, 
(32a)  Request  for  Seply 

T:     I   THINK  ALLAOIN ' S  CASTLE  CAN  BE  SUMMEO  UP  IN  JUST  ONE  WORO , 
ACTION, 

/Ss :   (laughter) / 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this, 

(32b)  D  i  spref erred  Reply 
S:   Kill  it, 

(32c)  Response  to  Reply 
T:  Why? 

No  we're  not  going  to  kill  Alladin's  Castle, 

Now  be  nice, 

/S:  Kil 1  the  writer,/ 

We're  not  even  going  to  kill  the  writer, 
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we're  going  to  talk  friendly  to  the  writer. 
(33a)  Request  for  Reply 

T:  S2. 

Here  the  student  gives  a  reply  that  is  dispreferred  in  terms 

of  content  and  that  shows  that  the  student  is  not  properly 

oriented  to  the  nature  of  the  activity.     Ms.  Glass  reorients, 

reexplaining  the  rules  of  the  activity.    And  then  the  activity 

continues  as  before  with  S2  discussing  the  lack  of  necessity  of 

the  hedge  " I  think." 

Ms.  Glass,  like  Mr.  Peterson,  wraps  up  the  lesson  by  tying 

the  response  activity  to  her  students'  future  work.     She  thanks 

the  class  for  their  attention  and  carefu*  responses  to  the 

sentences  on  the  board,  and  "packages"  the  object  of  the  lesson. 

Packaging 

You're  doing  a  really  good  job.. 

of  getting  a  start 

on  what. .where  you  find  a  focus. 

Now  you're  down  to  the  really  hard  stuff. 

It   is  hard  to  f i nd..exac t 1 y  the  right  word. 

For  what  I'm  trying  to  say. 

All  these  people  made  an  effort 

...and  f*   for  that.,  they  get  an  A+  for  today. 

That's  what  you  were  supposed  to  do. 

I  sa  id. .get  i  t  on  paper  , 

..and  you  did. 

.  .Okay? 

Now  go  back. .and  look  at  what  you  have 

..and  see  if  you  can        find  .. 

either  a  sharper  word, 

or  a  less  lazy  one, 

or  maybe  a  more  active  verb, 

or  make  it  more  interesting. 

Ms.  Glass  here  appeals  to  criteria  of  "Ideal  Text."  Good 

writing  is  sharp,  active,  and  interesting,  and  is  accomplished  by 

choosing  the  "right  word."    Students  leave  Ms.  Glass's  class 

today  with  response  to  their  writing  and  a  directive:     to  revise 
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their  focus  statements  by  choosing  the  right  word  that  will  mr*e 
their  sentence  active  and  Interesting;  to  revise,  1n  other  words, 
in  order  to  bring  their  writing  into  line  with  the  criteria  of 
"Ideal  Text." 

Summary  and  Discussion 

Although  these  teachers  have  different  teaching  approaches, 
approaches  which  are  revealed  in  the  differences  in  preference 
organization,  they  are  similar  in  several  ways.    Both  teachers 
collaborate  with  their  students:    Mr.  Peterson  collaborates  with 
them  as  they  write;  Ms.  Glass  collaborates  with  them  as  they 
respond  to  the  writing  of  others. 

Whereas  Mr.  Peterson  sets  up  his  lesson  so  that  he  can  model 
composing  processes  as  he  guides  students  in  acting  on  the 
response  they  receive,  Ms.  Glass  sets  up  her  class  so  that  she 
can  get  her  students  to  practice  responding.     The  content  of  the 
segment  is  not  motivated  by  her  response  to  their  drafts  before 
the  class.     Rather,  she  has  the  students  display  their  writing 
and  initiates  response  episodes,  on  the  spot,   in  class.     Her  hope 
is  that  by  practicing  responding  to  each  other,  the  students  will 
learn  better  to  respond  to  their  own  writing.     Ms.  Glass  wants 
the  students  to  write  independently;  she  does  not  want  tc  take 
over  their  writing.     She  provides  scaffolding  in  the  form  of 
classroom  activities  that  will  help  them  produce  independently. 
In  these  ways,  she  is  un^'te  Mr.  Peterson  who  writes 
collaboratively  with  his  students,  all  the  while  modeling  his 
composing  process  for  them  and  providing,  through  collaborative 
writing,  the  scaffolding  he  thinks  they  need  to  improve  their 
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writing.     In  joth  classrooms,  when  teacher  and  student 
collaborate  successfully,  students  give  preferred  responses.  And 
the  tri-partite  turn  taking  system  breaks  down.     Further,  the 
teacher  takes  on  a  role  mo^e  equal  to  the  students'  and  gives  the 
students  some  authority  during  the  writing/response  process.  The 
students  are  led  te  believe  that  their  opinions  and  Ideas  are 
val id. 

In  the  segments  aralyzed  here,  only  Ms.  Glass  asks 
traditional  exam-quest  ions  and  she  does  so  to  review  past 
material,  which  may  well  have  evolved  from  collaborative  problem- 
solving  which  was  not  marked  by  exam-quest  ions.     In  both 
classrooms,  during  pr ob 1  em- so  1 v  1  ng ,  the  teachers  set  up  a  frame 
within  which  the  students  can  respond.     In  Mr.   Peterson's  class, 
there  are  many  different  specific  sentences  that  the  students 
could  suggest  which  would  accomplish  the  goal  of  making  the  piece 
of  writing  more  exciting.     In  Ms*  Glass's  class,  there  are  many 
vdHd  responses. 

Both  teachers    ocus  their  lessons  much  like  the  photographer 
sets  the  focus  on  the  camera  before  taking  a  picture.     As  the 
teachers  move  from  point  to  point,  they  continually  adjust  the 
width  of  the  lens  opening.     She  too  sets  up  frames  within  which 
there  are  multiple,  individual  "good"  ways  to  perform.    At  one 
point,  she  responds  to  her  students,  "I  don't  have  one  answer. 
How  many  students  are  there  in  here?     33.     Then  there  are  33 
different  answers,  all  good."    When  Ms.  Glass  uses  an  analogy, 
she  defines  the  term.     Peterson  uses  the  term  ana  expects  the 
students  to  understand,  that  is  leads  them  to  understand.  The 
students  show  more  confusion  than  in  Ms.  Glass's  class,  but  Mr. 
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Peterson  listens  to  his  students  so  well  that  he  eventually 
clears  up  the  confusion  through  careful   sea f fo 1 d ing.  Mr. 
Peterson's  discussions  are  much  like  those  scaffolding  dialogues 
that  occur  between  young  children  and  their  caretakers  during 
oral    language  acquisition  (Ninio  4  8runer , 1978) . 

Although  both  teachers  have  definite  points  to  get  across, 
they  communicate  them  by  setting  up  the  type  of  pr ob 1  em- so  1  v  i ng 
activity  Heath  alluded  to  in  her  suggestions  about  what  is  needed 
in  classroom  talk.     And  then  they  collaborate  with  their 
students,   in  a  kind  of  scaffolding  dialogue,  to  solve  the 
problems  that  have  been  posed.    When  a  question  is  asked,  or 
rather  when  a  problem  is  posed,  there  is  not  one  right  answer  or 
solution.     instead,  there  are  many  ways  to  answer  correctly;  and 
each  individual  might  have  a  different  response.     This  is  not  to 
argue  that  there  are  no  wrong  answers.     Indeed  there  are. 
Rather,   the  answers  fit  into  a  -frame*  of  right  answers,  not  into 
a  single  "slot."     In  Mr.  Peterson's  classroom,   he  wants  the 
students  to  come  up  with  specific  details  to  add  to  a  piece  of 
writing;  there  are  many  specific  details  that  he  in  fact  accepts 
to  fill  the  frame.     In  Ms.  Glass's  class,  she  lets  the  students 
select,  from  the  list  on  the  board,  which  topic  sentences  to 
respond  to.     Then  she  and  the  students  work  together  to  come  to 
consensus  on  both  evaluation  and  grounds  for  evaluation  of  the 
sentence  the  student  has  selected  to  discuss.     Both  teachers  seem 
to  maintain  control  over  the  response  event  through  the  way  they 
orient  the  students.     The  teachers  constantly  adjust  the  focus  of 
the  teaching  lens  to  create  just  the  right  picture  for  their 
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students , 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  evaluate  the  analysis 
system  presented  here.    What  advantages  does  it  present  over 
structural  analyses  used  to  date  in  studying  classroom  language? 
What  short-comings  does  it  have?     What  further  steps  are 
necessary  in  refining  the  system? 

This  analysis  system  arose  from  our  sensitivity  to  the  need 
to  describe  the  pedagogical  activities  engaged  in  in  classrooms 
in  an  educational  ly  valid  way.    To  this  end,  we  attempted  here  to 
look  at  both  the  content  and  the  structure  of  classroom  teaching 
and' learning  events.     We  posed  as  elements  essential  to 
understanding  the  events  (I)  the  activity  agenda  of  the  teacher 
at  the  time  of  the  lesson,  (2)  the  background  of  values  and 
assumptions  about  the  academic  domain,   in  this  case  writing,  that 
inform  the  participants  in  the  lesson,  and  (3)  the  structure  of 
interaction  during  the  lesson. 

Underlying  this  system  of  analysis  is  a  more  complex  notion 
of  a  lesson  than  mere  structural  accounts  would  allow  us  to 
adequately  portray.    Within  such  a  system,  the  locating  of  the 
activity  agenda  (as  a  problem  space  or  task),   the  values  and 
pedagogical  agendas  behind  acceptable  solutions,  and  the  social 
interactional  patterns  are  built  in  to  the  1 esson-as-joint- 
prob  1  em- so  1  v  ing.    We  watch  the  prob 1  em- io 1 v i ng  unfold,  and  can 
begin  to  ask  questions  about  the  importance  of  such  interactions 
for  what  is  learned  in  schools. 

For  instance,  we  can  see  how  student  contributions  function 
in  a  lesson,  and  look  critical  ly  at  the  type  of  content  that  a 
particular  teacher  values,     8y  looking  at  the  content  of  the 
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discourse,  we  can  see  the  cognitive  strategies  being  used  and,  as 
with  Ms,  Glass  and  Mr,  Peterson,  modeled  for  the  class.    We  can 
see  how  the  curriculum  gets  realized  in  various  classrooms,  and 
hopefully  move  closer  to  the  goal  of  understanding  the  cognitive 
effects  of  classroom  discourse. 

By  looking  at  classroom  discourse  as  a  prob 1  em- so  1  v  i  ng 
interaction,  we  see  teacher  questions  functioning  to  pose 
problems  and  delimit  the  search  for  solutions,  not  simply  to  test 
student  knowledge.    The  orientation  to  the  problem  is 
accomplished  interactively  with  the  help  of  the  students,  as 
teachers  adjust  and  modify  their  understandings  of  the  problem. 
The  type  of  problem  posed  by  the  teacher  presupposes  the  type  of- 
solution  required,  and  we  have  seen  how  the  width  of  the  frame  on 
the  problem  given  by  that  orientation  can  vary.     Fur ther"  ref i n ing 
of  this  system  may  reveal   Gal'perln's  three-way  distinction 
between  types  of  orientations  to  problems  useful  here.  Perhaps 
it  is  precisely  the  width  of  the  frame  that  makes  a  given  problem 
solution  one  of  tr i a  1  -  and- error ,  following  procedures,  or 
thinking  about   thinking  processes   (me t a- cogn i t i on) , 

The  teacher's  role,  as  Wu  have  seen  it  in  these  two  segments 
of  classroom  lessons,  is  to  set  up  the  problems  to  be  solved.  We 
have  also  seen  how  teachers  guide  their  students  to  valued 
solutions,   in  part  through  their  role  as  filters  on  the  classroom 
talk.    They  position  and  adjust  the  lens  to  focus  student 
attention  on  the  problem  and  its  solution,  and  filter  out  "noise" 
on  the  part  of  the  students  that  does  not  contribute  to  that 
focus.     Through  uptake,   they  operate  on  student  contributions  to 
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move  the  class  toward  a  solution  to  the  problem  they  have  posed. 

By  not  forcing  teac her- stud ent  interaction  into  a  tri- 
partite I-R-E  sequence,  we  can  see  that  student  replies  that 
receive  a  positive  evaluation,   in  Mehan's  sense,  and  those  that 
actually  figure  in  the  solution  (preferred,  as  it  is  used  in  this 
analysis)     are  not  necessarily  the  same.    Student  replies  that 
are  "evaluated"  positively  can  be  missing  from  the  problem 
solution.     Similarly,  student  replies  that  receive  uptake  can 
nevertheless  receive  overtly  negative  evcluations  as  well.  There 
is  thus  no  neat  one-to-one  correspondence  between  uptake  into  the 
solution,  as  we  have  described  it,  and  the  type  of  positive 
evaluations  seen  by  Mehan.    Evaluations  themselves  play  a  very 
limited  role  in  the  discourse  we  have  analyzed  here. 

Further  work  needs  to  be  done  in  refining  this  system, 
particularly  to  make  it  sensitive  to  finer  distinctions  in  the 
process  of  joint  prob 1  em- so  1 v ing.     By  developing  a  system  for 
incorporating  discourse  structure  and  the  teachers4  agendas  for 
the  task  at  hand  and  for  student  learning  in  general,  we  hope  to 
have  moved  closer  to  answering  the  question  as  to  how  the  problem 
frame  affects  student  learning  in  particular  classrooms  and 
domains  of  knowledge. 

We  began  this  study  by  choosing  to  observe  successful 
teachers  of  writing.     We  find,   in  the  discourse  in  their  two 
.classrooms,   interactional  patterns  at  variance  with  those 
described  to  date.    We  observe  less  of  a  rigid,  teacher- 
controlled  tri-partite  turn-taking  system,  and  more  authentic 
col laborativeproblem-sol ving. 

When  these  teachers  described  to  us  their  goals  for  their 
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students'  learning,  above  all,  just  like  the  teachers'  in  the 
National   Survey,   they  were  dedicated  to  teaching  their  students 
to  think.    Indeed  as  the  results  of  the  analysis  in  Chapter  IV 
show,  both  focus  pedagog i c a  1 1 y  on  the  cognitive.    Perhaps  the 
discourse  patterns  we  observed  in  their  classrooms  are  designed 
precisely  with  that  primary  goal   in  mind--by  thinking 
collaboratively  in  class  in  order  to  solve  teacher-posed 
problems,  these  students  gain  exposure  to,  and  engage  in,  the 
types  of  thinking  the  teachers  hope  they  will  be  able  to  use 
independently  in  the  future. 


Figures  j_n  Chapter  VI 
F  igure  Captions 


Figure  6.1.  Teacher  Fi 
Figure  6.2.     Teacher  F 


ltered  Response:    Mr,  Peterson,  Uptake, 
ltered  Response:    Mr.  Peterson,  No  Uptake. 


Figure  6.3 .  Teacher  Filtered  Response:  Mr.  Peterson,  Delayed  Uptake, 

Figure  6.4.  Teacher  Filtered  Response:  Ms.  Glass,  Uptake. 

Figure  6.5.  Teacher  Filtered  Response:  Ms.  Glass,  Uptake, 

Figure  6.6.  Teacher  Filtered  Response:  Ms.  Glass,  No  Uptake, 
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'.r  -  "The  friends  she  in-" 
yites  are  all  presl-  /' 
dents  of  the  Rick. 
'^Springfield 
"fan  clubs'* 

■<^lH!lllnjMteljfe$»  Teacher/F1 1  ter 

>R-"She\ 
invites 
. her  friend  who 
is  president  of 
. the  Rick  Springfield 
fanclub."  (11c)  [on  board] 

FIGURE  6.1    -  UPTAKE 
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'  r  -  "Members  of  her 
"high  school  alumni  / 
\  association."  / 
\(15b) 

AiaifillfiliiiMij 


,  '  R  -  "An  , 
!  old  high  \ 
school  friend.*- 
(17a)  (18a) 

[on  board] 

FIGURE  6.3    -  UPTAKE 
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Teacher/Filter 


"It  has  some  A  r  -  "It  gives  you 
opinion  to  It."      \    a  picture." 

(13b)         /    \  (13b) 

i    ■  't 

i 


/R  -  "..there's ■ 

i  * 

.  more  opinion  1n  <v 
■*  it>.  it's  made  a 
judgement.,  it's  loaded 
Tacky  is  loaded."  (13c)  ' 

FIGURE  6.4    -  UPTAKE 
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\  r  -  "Create  a 
friendly  ataos- 
phere." 

»  V 

''.(28b)  / 


ter 


R  -  "Creates  . 
a  friendly       1 . 
atmosphere."  (28c) 


FIGURE  6.5    -  UPTAKE 


r  -  "Mil  It." 
(32b) 


f  R  -  He1  re  \ 
/  going  to  talk 
friendly  to  the 
writer."  (32c) 


Teacher/Filter 


FIGURE  6.6   -   HO  UPTAKE 
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CHAPTER  VII--Written  Response:    A  Contextual  i  zed  Look 

Introduction 

Written  response  has  received  a  lot  of  attention  among 
researchers,  partly  because  it  is  the  traditional  response  mode 
(historically,  as  recently  as  1963  the  CEE8  set  forth  the  "ideal 
reading"  of  student  writing  to  be  one  in  which  the  teacher  marked 
all   "formal   errors"  on  every  paper  and  in  addition  wrote  on  them 
a  "constructive"  and  "specific"  detailed  comment)  and  partly 
because  a  niggling  fear  has  lurked  behind  that  tradition  that  few 
students  pay  any  attention  to  what  teachers  write  on  their 
papers,  looking  rather  for  the  grade  at  the  end  before  tossing 
them  aside  or  into  the  trash.     And  as  Searle  and  Oillon  (1983) 
report,  written  comments  remain  the  dominant  mode  of. classroom 
response.     In  fact,   the  comments  that  teachers  make  on  student 
papers  often  serve  the  teacher  in  justifying  that  grade  rather 
than  the  students  in  developing  their  writing  skills  (Sommers, 
1982).     Yet  writing  comments  on  a  student's  paper  allows  feedback 
a  permanency  and  transportability  not  otherwise  possible,  and 
gives  students  the  opportunity  to  re-read  the  comments  whenever 
they  want  (in  part,   this  is  Hirsch's  [1977]  argument   in  favor  of 
teachers  providing  feedback  in  the  form  of  written  comments  on 
papers)  . 

Understanding,  among  other  things,  the  pedagogical  hazards 
of  letting  their  students1  papers,  along  with  their  reactions  to 
them,   keep  idle  company  with  kleenex  wads  and  stale  chewing  gum, 
teachers  and  resear  .ners  have  investigated  ways  that  both 
supplement  such  response-- teacher-student  conferences,  for 
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examp 1 e- -and  improve  it.     Improvements  include  such  practices  as 
integrating  written  response  into  process-oriented  classrooms, 
where  it  has  been  shown  to  be  quite  valuable  (see,  for  ex  am  pie, 
Beach's  [1979]  study  on  the  effects  of  between-draf t  response  on 
revision,  or  Hillocks1  [1932]  look  at  the  efficacy  of  written 
response  that  occurs  in  conjunction  with  other  classroom 
activity).     Improvements  also  reflect  considerations  such  as 
Lees's  (1979)  for  whether  particular  teacher  comments  place  the 
burden  of  re-writing  decisions  (again,   the  assumption  is  of  a 
process  orientation)  on  the  student  or  on  the  teacher;  or 
Butler's  (1980)  concern  that  the  "squiggles"  that  carry  meaning 
for  the  teacher  often  carry  none  for  the  student;  or  Sommers1' 
(1982)  outcry  about  comments  that  can  be  "interchanged,  rubber- 
stamped,    from  text  to  text*  (p.   152);   or  Hahn's  (1981)  discovery 
that  students  often  feel  comments  to  reflect  their  teachers' 
confused  readings  rather  than  their  own  confused  writings  and  so 
d  i  scoun t  their  value. 

Through  studies  such  as  these,  we  have  gained  valuable 
insights  about  written  response  to  student  writing.     Yet,   as  we 
mentioned  earlier,  much  research  on  response  methods,  including 
written  response,  has  tended  to  isolate  response  from  most,  if 
not  all,   of  the  learning  environment   in  which  it  functions. 
Written  response  is  particularly  subject  to  such  isolated 
analysis  as  it  is  easy  and,  for  some  purposes  practical  and 
desirable,  to  collect  large  samples  of  student  writing  complete 
with  teacher  comments  and   leave  the  teacher,  the  students,  and 
the  classroom  behind.    When  one  looks  at  written  comments  with 
this   limiting  lens,  however,  their  meanings  must  be  made  and 
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their  value  must  be  judged  almost  entirely  by  the  researcher  in 
the  laboratory.    But  a  new  perspective  must  be  taken  if  one 
regards  meaning  and  value  as  emerging  not  from  the  researcher  but 
from  the  student  to  whom  the  comments  are  addressed,  as  he  or  she 
participates  in  a  classroom  that  grounds  these  comments   in  daily 
learning  activity.    Then  written  response,  like  response  that  • 
occurs  in  the  conference  or  peer  group  or  classroom  lesson,  can 
be  seen  as  a  response  episode;  as  Chapter  IV  shows,  response 
episodes  occur  in  coordination  with  one  another.     We  move,  then, 
from  regarding  written  response  per  se ,   and  seeing  it  as  "the 
good  kind"  or  "the  bad  kind,"  to   looking  at  written  response 
episodes,   and  determining  them  successful  or  unsuccessful  from 
the  students'  point  of  view. 

What  constitutes  a  successful  episode?     As  we  saw  in  Chapter 
VI,  preferred  student  replies  to  teacher  orientations  were  those 
that  moved  the  lesson  forward  toward  a  desired  end.     In  the  case 
of  student  writing,  the  desired  end  is  a  piece  that  meets  the 
criteria  that,  optimally,  both  student  and  teacher  can  share  for 
"good"  form  and  content,   the  criteria  reflecting  both  the 
teacher's  and  the  students'  notions  of  "Ideal   Text"  or  "Ideal 
Process"  (see  Chapter  V). 

A    successful   response  episode  moves  the  student's  writing 
toward  such  a  desired  end.     The  teacher's  written  comment ,   then , 
serves  as  an  "Uptake"  (see  Chapter  VI)  that  either  explicitly  or 
implicitly  moves  the  student  to  change  or  revise  or  rethink  his 
or  her  writing,   0£,   in  the  case  of  positive  comments  ("good 
introduction"),   encourages  the  same  writing  in  subsequent  drafts 
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or  assignments.  The  "Reply"  is  made  by  the  student— who  either 
MgetsM  the  teacher's  comment  or  doesn't  —  and  this  student  reply 
is  (at  least  potentially)  embodied  in  the  re-write. 

It  is  valuable  for  the  metaphor  it  provides  to  consider 
whether  teacher-written  comments  fit  into  Mehan's  I-R-E  structure 
either  as  Initiations,   prompting  student  response  in  the  form, 
ultimately,  of  a  revised  way  of  thinking  about  some  aspect  of 
one's  writing,   or  as  Evaluations,   assessments  of  the  student's 
performance  on  the  draft  the  comments  appear  on.     What  we  find, 
however,  is  that  these  two  slots  in  the  I-R-E  structure  are 
easily  —  and,  we  think,  inevitably--  conflated,  as  a  comment,  like 
the  Uptake  in  classroom  talk,  usually  seems  to  initiate  problem- 
solving,  while  at  the  same  time  indicating  whether  what  the 
writer  has  produced  is  acceptable.      Furthermore,  no  matter  what 
the  teacher's  intentions,  a  comment  is  not  always  read  by  the 
student  as  "initiation"  or  "e v a  1 ua t i on"- - tha t  reading  depends  on 
the  context  in-which  it  occurs. 

The  I-R-E  metaphor,  then,  does  not  really  hold  for  these 
response  episodes.     For  this  analysis,  we  will  continue  to  allude 
to  teacher  Uptake  which  points  the  writer  toward  desired  ends. 
It  is  clear  that  successful  written  response  episodes  depend  on  a 
student' s  complete  understand ing  of  the  teacher' s  comments. 
Students  must  understand  them  on  a  semantic  level,  knowing,  for 
example,   that  "agr"  stands  for  "agreement,"  and  they  must 
understand  them  on  a  pragmatic  level;  that  is,  they  must 
understand  the  teacher's  reason  for  writing  them,   figuring  out, 
to  use  the  same  example,  what  "agreement"  has  to  do  with  a 
particular  paper  and  a  writing  or  re-writing  of  it. 
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What  we  present  here,  then,  is  a  look  <t  the  written 
comments  that  students  receive,  both  on  their  in-process  drafts 
and  on  their  final  versions,  focusing  partly  on  the  comments 
themselves,  but  seeing  them  through  the  eyes  of  the  students, 
that  is,   in  terms  of  what  they  do  and  do  not  understand  about 
them-     We  also  consider  how  the  context  of  the  classroom  can  fill 
out  their  meaning. 

Methods  and  Procedures 

Subjects 

We  selected  two  of  our  focal  students  from  each  class  for 
this  analysis,  one  who  had  problems  writing  toward  "desired 
ends/  and  one  who  had  few  such  problems.     In  Mr.  Peterson's 
class,  we  selected  Rhonda  and  Lisa  and  in  MSi  Glass's  class  Derek 
and  Julie.    These  were  the  students  within  each  category  and 
within  each  class  who,   in  their  interviews,  provided  the  most 
revealing  comments  about  their  understanding  of  their  teachers1 
responses . 
Oata  Sources 

In  order  to  understand  how  these  students  interacted  with 
the  teacher's  written  comments,  we  used  three  data  sources:  (1) 
the  students1  writing,   both  in-process  drafts  and  final  versions, 
and  the  teacher's  comments  on  it;   1  (2)  the  students1  second 
interviews  with  us  after  the  semester  was  over,  during  which  we 
asked  them  explicitly  about  their  understanding  of  specific 
written  comments  on  their  papers;  and  (3)  the  rest  of  the 
classroom  data  that  documented  their  daily  interactions  with  the 
teacher .' 
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In  regard  to  classroom  data,  when  understanding  the 
students*  interactions  with  the  written  comments,   it  was  also 
important  to  consider  "Ideal  Text"  or  "Ideal  Process,"  that  is, 
to  see  whether  written  comments  reflected  the  "desired  ends"  that 
had  both  implicitly  and  explicitly  emerged  in  the  classroom.  To 
what  extent  the  student  assimilates  the  teacher's  "Ideal  Text," 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  student's  own 
"Ideal  Text,"  should  influence,  in  some  way,  how  the  student  is 
able  to  interact  with  the  written  comment. 
Selection  of  Comments  for  Analysis 

For  each  student,  we  selected  a  range  of  typical  but 
important  written  comments  to  discuss  as  response  episodes.  When 
possible,  we  looked  at  "editing"  comments,  those  teacher 
additions,  deletions,  or  substitutions  that  changed  the  student'.s 
text.    These  reflect  what  some  would  call  the  teacher's 
"appropriation11  of  the  student's  writing  (e.g.,  Michaels,  1985; 
Tannen,  1982).    We  wanted  to  see  how  different  kinds  of  students 
interacted  with  such  comments,  hoping  to  gain  insight  about  their 
efficacy  by  regarding  them  in  the  student's  context  for  learning 
and  not  as  isolated  marks  on  paper. 

We  also  looked  at  comments  about  grammar  or  usage  that 
]  abe  1  ed  the  prob  1  em  but  d  i  d  not  edi  t  or  correct  it.    We  wanted  to 
find  out  how  different  students  would  interact  with  these  often 
maligned  markings  (cf.   Butler's  [1980]  argument  for  basic 
writers,  that  such  esoteric  marks  tend  to  be  understood  only  by 
the  teacher;  and  consider  the  proliferation  of  handbooks  and 
textbooks  that  devote  pages  to  the  deciphering  and  assimilation 
of  "p"  and  "ww"  and  "awk").    We  wanted  to  see  on    what  level 
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different  students    would  be  able  to  make  use  of  them,  toward 
what  writing  ends  these  students  would  be  oriented. 

And  finally  we  looked  at  comments  that  addressed  content 
without  editing  or  correcting  1t.    ^Content*  1s  generally  given 
high  ratings  as  a  value  underlying  teacher  response  (see,  for 
example,  Freedman  [1979];  Harris  [1977];  Slegel,  [1982]),  and  we 
wanted  to  see  how  our  different  students  Interacted  with  comments 
on  this  valued  response  target. 

We  look  first  at  Mr.  Peterson's  students,  then  at  Ms. 
Glass9  s. 

Results 

Mr.  Peterson's  Class 

Mr.  Peterson's  students  were  given  the  assignment  to  write 
about  someone  they  knew.    As  we  explained  in  Chapter  II,  this 
assignment  entailed  first  writing  an  anecdote  about  the  person, 
then  addjng  to  the  anecdote  enough  other  Information  to  create  a 
full  character  sketch.  The  students  produced  a  rough  and  final 
version  of  the  anecdote  as  well  as  of  the  character  sketch.  On 
each  version,  Mr.  Peterson  gave  them  written  comments.  In 
addition,  he  conferred  about  the  comments  he  wrote  with  each 
student,  one-to-one,  usually  1n  formally  arranged  conferences 
during  class,  but  sometimes  in  informal  conversation. 

Rhonda.    Rhonda,  energetic  and  friendly,  contributes  a  lot 
to  class  discussion  when  the  topic  is  something  she  is  "expert14 
about  — rock  music,  for  example,  or  the  character  traits  of 
popular  movie  stars.    She  also  contributes  insightfully  to  on- 
the-spot  analyses  of  sample  writing  when  the  class  discusses 
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that*    The  problem  is  that  she  is  not  always  up  on  class 
assignments,  and  so  she  cannot  contribute  as  fully  as  she  might 
like  all  the  time.    To  get  around  this,  Rhonda  often  uses  her 
skills  in  picking  up  on  what  other  students  are  saying,  and  she 
can  sometimes  "fudge"  her  way  through  a  discussion  by  taking  cues 
from  other  participants  and  appearing  as  if  she  knows  what  she  is 
talking  about.    She  also  has  a  habit  of  having  ready  excuses  for 
not  bringing  papers  to  class  on  time,  something  which  happens 
often.    Once,  for  example,  Rhonda  tells  Mr.  Peterson  that  her 
locker  partner  has  borrowed  some  binder  paper  and  grabbed  the 
assignment  along  with  the  paper.  For  the  character  sketch 
assignment  sequence,  Rhonda  always  seems  to  be  out  of  synch  with 
Mr.   Peterson's  due  dates.     So,  at  the  time  the  rest  of  the  class 
confers  with  him  about  the  final  drafts  of  their  anecdotes  and 
begins  to  work  on  the  rough  drafts  of  their  full  character 
sketches,  Rhonda  has  not  yet  conferred  with  him  on  the  rough 
draft  of  her  anecdote,  and  has  not  written  the  final  draft.  Yet 
Rhonda  can  write  good  narrative,  and  her  anecdote  revision,  when 
she  finally  does  write  it,  is  an  improvement,  overall,  over  her 
much  less  detailed  rough  draft. 

For  her  anecdote,  Rhonda  writes  about  her  handsome  friend 
Dominic,  who  likes  to  pull  pranks  and  make  people  laugh.  She 
tries  to  convey  his  CRAZY  SENSE  OF  HUMOR  as  he  talks  his  cousin 
Kevin  into  getting  a  haircut,  an  event  that  turns  out  to  be  a 
disaster . 

Rhonda  writes  on  her  first  draft  of  her  anecdote: 

1.     DOMINIC'S  DAO  HAO  FINISHEO  CUTTING  HIS  HAIR  ANO  ASKED 
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KEVIN  IF  HE  WANTED  HIS  HAIR  CUT  TOO,     KEVIN  REPLIED  NO, 

BUT  ENDED  UP  GETTING  HIS  HAIR  CUT  ANYWAY,  BECAUSE 

DOMINIC  TALKED  HIM  INTO  IT,     DOMINIC  HAS  A  WAY  OF 

GETTING  PEOPLE  TO  DO  THINGS  THEY  DON'T  WANT  TO  DO,  2 

Mr.  Peterson  circles  the  passage  above  and  writes  in  the  margin: 

"I  need  to  know  just  how  he  did  this.     What  did  he  say?  Reproduce 

the  dialogue, "     Later  in  the  anecdote,  when  Rhonda  says  that 

unlike  Kevin's,  Dominic's  hair  LOOKS  VERY  GOOD,  Mr,  Peterson 

comments,   "Give  me  a  picture/ 

Rhonda  tells  us  in  our  interview  that  these  remarks  helped 
her,  "because  there  were  points  I  could  express  more,"  that  is, 

they  were  points  that  she  could  develop  with  more  description. 

When  asked  what  Mr,  Peterson  was  looking  for,  she  answers,  "More 

detail,  mainly/    This  written  comment  seems  to  touch  in  Rhonda  a 

notion  of  HIdeal   Text"  in  common  with  Mr,  Peterson's,     Thus  it 

can  propel  her  toward  a  mutually  (though  tacitly)  agreed-upon 

desired  outcome.     His  comment  acts  as  a  successful   Request  for 

Reply  which  elicits  the  Preferred  Reply  in  a  subsequent  revision. 

The  response  episode  is  successful,  as  her  revised  (final  draft) 

anecdote  shows: 

2,     DOMINIC'S  DAD  HAD   FINISHED  CUTTING  BOTH  DOMINIC'S  AND 

TERRENCES  HAIR  AND  ASKED  KEVIN  IF  HE'D  LIKE  HIS  HAIR  CUT 

ALSO,     KEVIN  REPLIED  NO,     DOMINIC  WAS  IN  ONE  OF  HIS 

"PRANKING"  MOODS,  AND  THOUGHT  TO  HIMSELF  ABOUT  MAKING 

KEVIN  CUT  HIS  HAIR.     "BUT  HOW  COULD  I  DO  IT?"  DOMINIC 

ASKED  HIMSELF,  GETTING  A  SMALL  LIGHT  BULB  ABOVE  HIS 

HEAD,     DOMINIC  HAS  A  WAY  OF  GETTING  PEOPLE  TO  DO  THINGS 

THEY  DON'T  WANT  TO  BY  SIMPLY  TALKING  THEM  INTO  IT,,, "GET 
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IT  CUT,    IT'LL  BE  LIVE,  MAN!    YOU  SAIO  BEFORE  YOU  WANTED 

CUT,  REMEMBER?    MY  DAD  CAN  DO  IT!"  SAID  DOMINIC  WITH  AN 

EVIL  SMURK  ON  HIS  FACE. 
Mr.  Peterson's  comments  reflect  his  needs  as  a  reader.     They  also 
reflect  the  M Idea  1  Text"  that  emerged  in  the  classroom,  to  "use 
specific  descriptions."     Mr.  Peterson  neither  "appropriates" 
Rhonda's  text  with  his  comment  on  (1)  nor  asks  her  to  do 
something  that  she  has  no  procedures  for  changing.     He  touches 
a  responsive  chord,  and  Rhonda  gives  him  more  detail.     The  angle 
of  the  classroom  lens  is  set  wide--Mr.  Peterson  is  simply  asking 
for  more  and  not  prescribing  specifically  what--so  Rhonda's 
chances  of  being  successful  are  good  as  she  has  room  to  maneuver 
within  the  wide  angle.     Almost  any  conversation  between  Dominic 
and  Kevin,  for  example,  will  bring  desired  results  and  reflect 
Rhonda's  "expressing  more,"     In  fact,   the  second  draft  of  this 
anecdote  is  filled  with  such  dialogue  and  description.  Mr, 
Peterson's  comment,   in  engendering  a  successful   interaction,  has 
transferred  to  targets  throughout  Rhonda's  text. 

In  contrast,  the  comments  that  label  grammatical  errors  or 
edit  Rhonda's  text  are  unsuccessful.  Look,  for  example,  at  (3) 
from  the  final   draft  of  Rhonda's  anecdote: 

3.     DOMINIC  HAS  A  WAY  OF  GETTING  PEOPLE  TO  DO  THINGS  THEY 

DON'T  WANT  TO  DO  BY  SIMPLY  TALKING  THEM  INTO  IT. 
Mr.  Peterson  circles  THINGS  and  IT,   and  writes  "agr"  in  the 
margin.     Unfortunately,  the  "agr"  is  quite  a  scribble.     In  our 
interview,  Rhonda  cannot  decipher  it,  and  our  records  do  not 
indicate  that  she  and  Mr.  Peterson  ever  conferred  about  the 
comment  to  clear  it  Not  only  can  she  not  decipher  the  "a-g- 
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rm  but  she  also  seems  not  to  know  that  the  mirk  refers  to  the 
circled  THINGS  and  IT  in  her  text.    This  notation  does  not  strike 
familiar  chords  for  her.    Even  when  we  tell  her  that  the  scribble 
says  "a-g-r"  for  agreement,  she  fails  to  perceive  any  problem  in 
her  writing  and  appears  not  to  *get"  the  remark  at  all. 

At  least  three  factors  stem  to  be  involved  in  Rhonda's 
difficulty  here.    One,  •agreement*  may  as  well  be  an  alien 
concept  to  Rhonda  and  "egr"  a  foreign  word;  two,  Rhonda  does  not 
recognize  a  problem  1n  her  writing;  and,  three,  IT  may  In  fact 
refer  to  00  THINGS  THEY  OON'T  WANT  T0f  a  singular  concept  for 
which  IT  1s,  If  not  the  clearest  reference,  at  least  the 
consistent  one  1n  terms  of  number.    Rhonda's  sentence,  1f 
regarded  as  ambiguous,  doe*  not  then  merit  the  comment  *agr,"  and 
maybe  Mr.  Peterson  has  misunderstood  Rhonda. 

Unlike  the  comments  made  to  (1),  the  frame  for  the  comments 
to  (3)  is  narrow,  serving  to  want  from  the  writer  a  single  right 
answer  about  which  not  Incidentally,  no  explicit  "Ideal  Text" 
emerged  in  the  c 1 assroom-- that  is,  we  observed  no  lesson  or  class 
time  on  pronoun  agreement,  although  such  a  lesson  could  have 
taken  place  before  our  observations  began.    The  writer  not  only 
does  not  have  the  "answer";  she  also  appears  to  have  had  no 
previous  instruction  by  Mr.  Peterson  that  could  lead  her  to  one. 
It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  for  Rhonda,  circumstances 
in  the  class  were  such  that  she  missed  her  chances  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Peterson  about  his  comments  since  she  did  not  complete  her 
writing  on  schedule. 

The  next  written  comment,  an  editing  comment,  illustrates 
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her  problem  with  these  types  of  comments  most  clearly.    On  the 
rough  draft  of  Rhonda's  anecdote,  she  writes  the  following: 

4.     IT  WASN'T  VERY  HARD  FOR  DOMINIC  TO  TALK  KEVIN  INTO  IT 
FOR  THE  FACT  THAT  KEVIN  HAS  THIS  WILO  DESIRE  TO  BE  LIKE 
DOMINIC  BECAUSE  DOMINIC  HAS  A  WAY  WITH  THE  LADIES. 
Mr.  Peterson  crosses  out  FOR  THE  FACT  THAT  and  writes-  In 
"because."  He  then  writes  "as"  above  Rhonda's  BECAUSE.  Rhonda 
remembers  this  comment  when  we  Interview  her  and  brings  it  up 
even  before  she  has  her  paper  In  front  of  her  to  look  at  and 
before  we  have  mentioned  it.    She  remembers  Mr.  Peterson's 
changing  "because"  to  "as":    "He  Just  misunderstood  the  whole 
comment  and  the  reason  why  I  put  It,"  Rhonda  tells  us.    What  she 
remembers  Is  that  her  word  choice  was  perfectly  good  In  conveying 
her  meaning  and  his  was  not.    This  rewording  or  editing  does  not 
touch  anything  In  Rhonda's  "ear,"  and  Rhonda  never  knows  either 
what  Mr.  Peterson  Is  doing  or  why  he  is  doing  it.    When  the 
paper  1s  final  ly  in  front  of  her  and  we  address^  that  comment 
again,  she  repeats,  "I  didn't  get  It  [his  comment]...!  was  saying 
the  reason  why  he  has  this  wild  desire  to  be  1  ike  Dominic  is 
because  Dominic  has  a  way  with  the  ladies  and  he  [Nr.  Peterson] 
kind  of  misunderstood  that." 

What  Rhonda  remembers  from  this  comment,  then,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Peterson's  modeling  good  style  or  form.  She  has 
no  sense  of  "Ideal  Text"  that  indicates  that  "for  the  fact  that" 
is  wordy  and  that  "as"  is  fairly  interchangeable  with  "because." 
We  never  heard  these  points  raised  in  class.  She  has  difficulty 
fathoming  Mr.  Peterson's  purposes.  Her  problem  becomes  clear  to 
us  when  she  focuses  her  complaint  not  on  the  whole  correction  but 
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on  the  spot  whtrt  Nr.  Peterson  has  changed  "because"  to  "as." 
She  appears  not  to  see  that,  since  he  has  changed  "for  the  fact 
that"  to  "because,"  he  has  made  the  second  change  to  avoid 
repetition.    The  upshot  Is  that  Rhonda  feels  that  Nr.  Peterson's 
purposes  are  served,  but  hers  are  not.    As  far  as  Rhonda  Is 
concerned,  he  has  appropriated  her  text. 

In  truth,  Nr.  Peterson  has  not  changed  any  meaning  and  has 
not  Misunderstood  her.    lut  for  Rhonda,  the  written  comment 
serves  at  once  as  a  provocative  offering  of  the  unknown  and  a 
negative  evaluation  of  her  work.    For  this  student  no  context  for 
understanding  this  comment  comts  to  her  aid. 

Interestingly,  even  when  Rhonda  thoroughly  understands  Nr. 
Peterson's  editing  comments,  she  balks  at  them;  Nr.  Peterson's 
way  may  be  right,  but  so  Is  hers.    One  such  comment  occurs  in  the 
•<i    following  section  of  the  final  draft  of  her  anecdote: 

5.     KEVIN  RUNS  HIS  FINGERS  OVER  WHAT  APPEARS  TO  MlN 
TO  IE  NAVES... 

Nr.  Peterson  crosses  out  APPEARS  and  writes  In  "feels."  When  we 
ask  Rhonda  about  this  comment,  she  admits  that  since  Kevin  runs 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  "It  maybe  should  be  feels'," 
acknowledging,  Implicitly,  the  correctness  of  this  semantic 
consistency.    Yet  when  we  ask  her  what  she  would  do  if  given  the 
opportunity  to  rewrite  the  passage,  she  says,  "I'd  stick  to  my 
way.    When  I  like  my  things,  I  stick  to  them." 

Rhonda's  interactions  with  Nr.  Peterson's  comments  are 
complex,  reflecting  a  mismatch  of  "desired  ends*  and  a  classroom 
context  where  misunderstandings  and  conflicting  cycles  for 
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writing  to  due  dates  occur  regularly  for  her.    In  this  regard, 
it  is  instructive  to  look  at  «  brief  conversation  Rhonda  and  Nr. 
Peterson  have  in  class  the  day  he  returns  to  her  classmates  final 
drafts  of  the  character  sketch.    Mr.  Peterson  approaches  Rhonda 
before  class  begins  and  asks: 

T:    Oid  you  ever  get  a  grade  on  your  anecdote? 

Rhonda:    The  first  one? 

T:    feah,  right. 

Rhonda:    Mo,  you  put  a  "see  me*  on  it. 

T:    OK.    Hell,  I'm  gonna  grade  this  [the  paper  he  is 

holding)  as  if  it  were  your  anecdote.  'Cause  that's  what 
it  is,  an  anecdote.    You  tell  us  one  itory,  right? 

(Rhonda  nods.    She  does  not  look  too  pleased.) 

T:    So  I'm  gonna  give  you  a  good  grade  on  it  as  an  anecdote. 
I  think  I'll  give  you  an    A'  as  an  anecdote. 

Rhonda:  OK. 

T:    lut  that  still  leaves  you  with  another  paper  to  write 
/What?/  Now  you  can  choose--you  understand  the 
difference  between  what  you  did  here  and  what«-see, 
everything  relied  on  that  one  story. 

Rhonda:    OK.    OK.    Now  I'm  supposed  to  write  like  a,  just  a 
thing  on  the  person  right? 

T:    You're  supposed  to  deal  with  like  two  or  three  qualities 
of  the  person. 

Rhonda:     Oh.    That's  what  1  thought  we  did  with  these 
[indicating  the  paper  that  he  is  holding]. 
(At  this  point,  another  student,  who  has  been  listening, 
interrupts  and  says  something  about  this  character 
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sketch  being  like  what  they  wrote  as  a  group  on  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Hubble  from  Great  Expectations. 
T:     (stll  1    1n  response  to  Rhonda):     No.  No. 
Rhonda:  OK 

T:  OK.  Now  this,  as  an  anecdote,  is  the  best  thing  you've 
written.  (He  hands  the  paper  to  Rhonda  and  moves  on  to 
another  student.) 

Rhonda  is  clearly  mixed  up  about  the  assignment,  and  Mr. 
Peterson  takes  what  Rhonda  intended  as  a  bona  fide  character 
sketch  for  the  second  draft  of  her  anecdote.     It  is  true,  then, 
that  Mr.   Peterson  "mi sunderstands"  Rhonda's  intentions:     in  this 
case  it  is  his  interpretation  of  the  assignment  against  hers;  in 
the  case  of  his  comments  on  her  paper,  it  may  also  come  down  to 
his  version  of  her  intentions  against  hers,  at  least  in  Rhonda's  ' 
ey es . 

In  fact,   Rhonda's  appetite  for  writing  any  more  papers  for 
Mr.  Peterson  pretty  much  leaves  after  he  returns  this  second 
draft  of  her  anecdote  to  her.     She  never  writes  a  draft  of  the 
character  sketch  and  hands  in  few  subsequent  papers.  Not 
surprisingly,  when  we  ask  her  what  method  of  getting  feedback  in 
her  writing  she  finds  most  helpful,   she  says  that  getting 
opinions  and  comments  from  friends  is  best.     "Your  friends  will 
be  honest/  she  says,  adding  that  it's  better  to  get  different 
opinions,   and  Hif  there  are  lots  of  the  same  comments  (that  is,  a 
consensus),   that  helps. H    She  interacts  poorly  with  Mr.  Peterson 
alone.     He  does  not  -understand"  her  writing  like  her  friends  do. 
And  conferences,  which  she  often  misses  because  she  has  not 
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completed  her  writing,  cannot  enrich  the  written  comments.  The 
fact  that  her  final  draft  anecdote  receives  an  "A"  does  not  seem 
to  change  the  last  response  episodes   into  success. 

Lisa.     Lisa,  a  high-achieving  student,  also  contributes  a 
lot  to  class  discussions,  but  she  comes  to  class  prepared,  always 
having  done  the  reading  and  writing,   sometimes  even  before  an 
assignment  is  due.     Perhaps  the  best  insight  into  the  type  of 
student  role  she  assumes  comes  from  an  early  interview  that  we 
have  with  her  when  she  tel  Is  us  that  her  writing  has  changed  over 
the  course  of  the  semester  because  she  has   learned  to  Mwrite  for 
other  people."    When  we  ask  her  to  explain  what  she  means  by 
that,   she   says,   "They're  going  to  grade   it.     They're  going  to 
read  it.    You  know.  You're  doing  it  because  they  want  you  to.  So 
it's   for  other  people."     It   is  not  surprising  that  Lisa  has 
learned  how  to  please  Mr.  Peterson,  nor  that  she  gets  good 
grades.     Lisa,  recall,  is  the  student  in  Chapter  VI  who,  in 
responding  to  a  request  from  Mr.   Peterson  in  a  class  discussion, 
says,  "Can  I  read  it?     I  did  it  the  way  you  wanted  me  to."  Lisa 
is  very  much  aware  of  Mr.  Peterson's  wants,  and  it  is  partly  this 
awareness  that  makes  her  a  successful   student.    Lisa  provides  a 
telling  contrast  to  Rhonda;  she  equates  pi  easing  the  teacher  with 
learning  and  she  also  equates  good  grades  with  learning.     So  for 
her,  when  she  learns  to  "write  for  other  people,"  that  is  for  the 
teacher,  whom  she  trusts,   she  is   learning  to  write  better. 

Lisa's  paper  is  about  Sister  Carolyn-Marie,  her  eighth  grade 
teacher.     In  her  anecdote,  Lisa  depicts  a  few  moments  from  a 
memorable  day  in  eighth  grade  when  Sister  Carolyn  displays  one  of 
her  characteristic  mood  shifts.     First  she  loses  her  temper, 
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SNAPPING  AT  A  BOY  WHO  HAD  TURNED  SIDEWAYS  IN  HIS  SEAT:   "RIGHT  NOW 
YOU  DESERVE  AN  F  IN  CONDUCT/  SHE  SCREECHED  AT  THE  TOP  OF  HER 
LUNGS.    And  then  she  apologizes  for  being  so  irritable,  realizing 
WHAT  A  FOOL  SHE  HAD  JUST  MADE  OF  HERSELF.     Lisa  writes  two  drafts 
of  the  anecdote,  a  rough  and  a  final.    Her  full  character  sketch 
shows  more  of  the  many  sides  of  Sister  Carolyn. 

We  begin  by  looking  at  editing  comments  that  Mr.  Peterson 
writes  for  Lisa  on  the  final   version  of  her  character  sketch. 
Her  interactions  with  Mr.   Peterson's  editing  are  markedly 
different  from  Rhonda's.     On  the  final   draft  of  Lisa's  full 
character  sketch,  for  example,  she  writes: 

5.     HAVING  TO  GUESS  HER  EVERY  MOOD  AND  WHAT  TO  SAY  AROUND 
HER  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  GOT  TIRSOME  AND  TEDIOUS. 
Mr.   Peterson  crosses  out  HAVING  and  writes  in  "We  had."  He 
crosses  out  the  second  TIME  and  writes  "another,   and  this."  His 
changes  yield  "We  had  to  guess  her  every  mood  and  what  to  say 
around  her  from  time  to  another  [sic]   and  this  got  tirsome..." 
Mr.  Peterson  does  not  correct  the  spelling  of  "tirsome."  Also, 
Mr.   Peterson's  "this"  Lisa  reads  as  "thus,"  an  easy 
interpretation  because  of  his  unclear  handwriting.     We  assume  he 
meant  "this"  because  "thus"  would  render  a  serious  change  in 
mean  i  ng   ( and  logic). 

When  we  ask  Lisa  what  she  thinks  of  this  reword i ng- -and  to 
try  to  recall  what  she  thought  when  she  first  saw  it--she  tells 
us  that  Mr.   Peterson's  version  sounds  "more  polished,"  more  like 
a  high  school  student  writing  than  a  middle  school  student, 
especially  (ironically)  the  "thus."    Lisa  accepts  whatever  he 
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says,  without  question,  uncritically. 

Lisa  t e  1  Is  us  that  some  students  mind  it  when  Mr,  Peterson 
changes  their  wording,  but  she  doesn't  because  Mr,   Peterson  "has 
more  experience  and  he  probably  knows  what  he's  doing/  She 
tells  us  that  once,  when  her  group  wrote  a  collaborative  piece, 
Mr.  Peterson  changed  the  wording  and  another  student  got  "really 
upset/    Lisa  thought  that  "she  [the  other  student]  was  making 
too  much  fuss  over  it,     Mr,  Peterson  came  around  and  said,  'I 
wouldn't  steer  you  wrong.     I  think  this  honestly  sounds  better.1" 
Lisa's  recollection  of  the  incident  in  class  and  her  feelings 
about  teacher  editing  indicate  the  student- teacher  relationship 
she  is  willing  to  establish  with  Mr.  Peterson  that  allows  her  to 
interact  with  his  comments  in  a  way  that  those  who  object  to  such 
comments  cannot.    Because  of  this  willingness,  she  can  engage 
with  her  interpretation  of  his  rewording  and  is  sympathetic  to 
whatever  she  thinks  he  says  is  "Ideal  Text."    Whether  or  not 
editing  Lisa's  prose  will  have  a  genuine  salutary  effect  on  her 
writing  can  probably  be  assessed  only  by  taking  a  long-term  look 
at  a  number  of  such  events  and  the  papers  she  produces.    We  do 
not  have  enough  information  to  know  whether  her  non-critical 
stance  keeps  her  from  learning.     Again,  for  these  comments,  we 
find  no  reference  in  the  classroom. 

We  now  turn  to  another  kind  of  comment,  the  labeling  of  a 
grammatical  problem.  In  the  rough  draft  of  her  anecdote,  Lisa 
switches  verb  tense: 

6.  MY  EIGHTH  GRADE  TEACHER,  SISTER  CAROLYN  MARIE,  WAS  THE 
MOODIEST  PERSON  I  HAVE  EVER  KNOWN.  ONE  MINUTE  SHE  CAN 
HAVE  A  GRIN  STRETCHING  FROM  EAR  TO  EAR... 
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Mr,  Peterson  circles  WAS  and  CAN  and  draws  a  line  from  one  to  the 
other.     In  the  margin  he  writes  "tense/     (In  addition,  he 
underlines  STRETCHING  FROM  EAR  TO  EAR  and  1n  the  margin  writes, 
"Another  way  to  say  this?") 

We  ask  Lisa  about  the  circled  words.    She  has  no  trouble 
recognizing  the  mark  as  referring  to  her  switching  verb  tenses. 
It  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  a  remark  Lisa  made  earl  ler  to  us 
indicating  that  one  of  the  things  she  tries    to  remember  when 
she    writes  is  tenses,    because,    as  she  says,    she  -jumps  all 
over    the  place."      It's  also  important  that  she  tells  us  that 
Mr,     Peterson  has    more  experience  than  his  students  and  "knows 
what  he  is  doing."      Mr.  Petersons    comments  about  verb  tense 
touch  upon  Lisa's  sense  of  both    herself  as    a  writer  and  of  Mr, 
Peterson  as  a  thorough  and  knowing    authority.      Also,  Mr. 
Peterson  has  spent  time  in  classroom    lessons  on  keeping 
"consistency  of  tenses."      (Recall  that  many  of  his  students, 
like  Lisa,  are  non-native  speakers  of  English,  mostly  Chinese), 
This  grammatical  notation,    then,  means  something  to  Lisa  1n  a 
way  that  "agr"  •-  or  even    "agreement"        could  not  mean  anything 
to  Rhonda, 

Lisa's  writing  does  not  immediately  benefit  from  Mr, 
Peterson's  comment  about  tense,  for  the  same  reason  that  tense 
shift  occurs  on  the  final  draft  of  her  anecdote,    and  Mr. 
Peterson  marks  it  the  same  way  as  he  had  earlier.     (  This  time  he 
also  crosses  off  FROM  EAR  TO  EAR,  and  marks  a  new  verb 
[DIVERSIFY]  as  "ww"       wrong  word.) 

In  her  interview,  Lisa    says  that  for  this  second  draft  she 
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"forgot"  to  change    the    verbs.      Of  note,  though,  is  that  the 

two  drafts  actually  differ: 

Rough:  MY  EIGHTH  GRAOE  TEACHER,  SISTER  CAROLYN  MARIE,  WAS 
THE  M000IEST  PERSON  I  HAVE  EVER  KNOWN.  ONE  MINUTE  SHE 
CAN  HAVE  A  GR I  N  STRETCH  I NG  FROM  EAR  TO  EAR  ANO  THEN  THE 
VERY  NEXT  MINUTE    THAT  GRIN  CAN  TURN  INTO  A  NASTY  SNARL. 

Final:    MY  EIGHTH  GRAOE  TEACHER,    SISTER  CAROLYN  MARIE,  WAS 
THE  MOOOIEST  PERSON  I  HAVE  EVERY  BEEN  ACQUAINTED  WITH.  ONE 
MINUTE  SHE    CAN  BE    GRINNING  FROM  EAR  TO  EAR,    THEN  THE  VERY 
NEXT  MINUTE,  THAT  GRIN  CAN  01  VERSIFY  INTO  A  NASTY  SNARL. 
While  she  knows  on  one  level  that  her  verbs  "jump  all  over  the 
place,"  she  seems  to  have  no  procedures  for  correcting  the 
problem.    That  is,  she  changes  KNOWN  to  ACQUAINTED  WITH;  HAVE  A 
GRIN  to  CAN  BE  GRINNING;  and  TURN  to  DIVERSIFY.     Now,  these 
changes,  including  the  tense  change  to  present  progressive,  may, 
in  part,  also  be  a  response  to  Mr.  Peterson's  question,  "Another 
way  to  say  this?"    Yet,  the  changes  are  not  a  satisfactory 
response  to  Mr.  Peterson's  request  for  re-wording  either,  as  he 
edits  out  FROM  EAR  TO  EAR,  and  marks  DIVERSIFY  as  wrong  too.  So 
her  lexical  changes,  her  longer  and  fancier  words,  seem  to  make 
things  worse. 

Behind  these  verb  changes  may  be  another  "Ideal  Text"  that 
Lisa  has  shown  herself  to  have  adopted  time  after  time  in  class 
and  in  her  writing,  to  wit,  to  "use  vivid  verbs."    Lisa  is 
interacting  in  the  best  way  she  can  with  a  number  of  Mr. 
Peterson's  requests  and  expressed  ideals  about  verbs.     It's  just 
not  always  the  right  way. 
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The  most  beneficial  kind  of  comment  for  Lisa  seems  to  be  the 

same  as  what  is  beneficial  for  Rhonda,  namely,  questions  and 

comments  whose  scope  allows  her  any  number  of  responses  that 

involve  adding  text  to  what  1s  already  there.    Look,  for  example, 

at  (7)  from  the  rough  draft  of  Lisa's  anecdote: 

(7)     (Sister  Carolyn)  •CAME  UP  WITH  AT  LEAST  A  DOZEN  EXCUSES 
♦  .  ♦  FOR  WHAT  SHE  HAD  JUST  DISPLAYED  (that  1s,  her 
temper) • 

Mr,  Peterson  writes  two  comments  about  this,  the  first  at  the  top 
of  the  paper,  the  second  on  Lisa's  draft  at  the  passage  referred 

to: 

Top  of  page:  •This  1s  on  the  right  track.  Get  more  Into  1t 
by  repeating  her  excuses/ 

In  text:     "  This  1s  the  Interesting  part.    What  were  the 
ex[cuses] " 

For  Lisa,  all  these  comments  have  value,  partly  because,  as  we 
said  before,  she  values  Mr.  Petersons  reading:     "He's  pretty 
thorough  when  he  looks  over  your  paper  and  makes  notations/  But 
the  comments  also  move  her  toward  a  response  that  she  has 
procedures  for  giving,  namely,  writing  more.    Her  revised  text, 
the  final  draft  of  her  anecdote,  illustrates  the  success  of  this 
response  episode: 

AFTER  A  FEW  MINUTES  PASSED,  SR.  CAROLYN  REALIZEO  WHAT  A  FOOL 
SHE  HAD  JUST  MADE  OF  HERSELF  ANO  SAID,  'I  HAVE  A  COLO  ANO 
REALLY  DIDN'T  GET  ENOUGH  SLEEP  LAST  NIGHT/  ...  SHE  CAME  UP 
WITH  AT  LEAST  A  DOZEN  EXCUSES  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  TO  JUSTIFY  HER 
ACTIONS." 

Lisa  provides  the  examples  that  Mr.  Peterson  had  suggested 
and  still  hangs  on  to  the  phrase  "a  dozen  excuses/  an  expression 
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of  her  own  that  she  seems  to  value  here.     She  is  able  to  incorporate 
his  notion  of  "Ideal  Text/  in  this  case,   "Use  examples  of  traits 
and  qualities  of  the  person,"  and  "Use  specific  things  the  person 
says/  without  giving  up  ownership  of  her  original  text. 

Supplementing  these  written  response  episodes  for  Lisa  are 
his  one-to-one  conferences.     According  to  Lisa,  the  only  reason 
to  confer  with  Mr,  Peterson  is  to  have  him  clear  up  handwriting 
confusions.     (But  remember  "thus,")     Even  Lisa's  narrow  view  of 
conferences  as  handwriting  clarification  sessions  admits  of  their 
being  integral   to  the  written  response  episode.     The  conference 
Mr.   Peterson  held  with  Lisa  regarding  the  final  draft  of  her 
anecdote  lasted  less  than  a  minute.    Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say 
any  more  than  that  about  the  conference  as  the  teachers  wireless 
microphone  failed  at  that  point  in  the  taping  and  our  records  are 
therefore  incomplete.     Suffice  to  say  here  that  his  written 
comments  were  not  without  a  conference  supplement,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  remember  that  when  interpreting  Lisa's  reactions 
to  them.     We  do  not  know  which  comments  he  went  over  with  her  and 
which  he  didn't. 

One  question  that  we  ask  Lisa,  as  we  had  Rhonda,   is,  "Given 
a  choice  of  how  to  receive  response  or  feedback  to  your  writing, 
what  one  method  would  you  prefer?"    We  then  remind  her  of  the 
possibilities:     class  discussion,  teacher- student  conferences, 
peer  group  discussion,   peer  group  written  response,  and  teacher's 
written  comments.     Lisa  tells  us  she  would  choose  working  with 
the  whole  class,  getting  feedback  through  class  discussion.  She 
says  you  can  get  different  opinions  this  way,   honest  opinions. 
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In  her  experience,  the  small  peer  group  can  go  "overboard"  in 
their  criticisms,   and  all   the  teacher  does  in  conference  is  to 
tell   what  he's  written  on  your  paper,  which  shouldn't  be 
necessary  if  you  can  read  his  writing.     We  find  this  a  puzzling 
statement  in  one  respect:     earlier  Lisa  told  us  that  she 
always  revises  her  papers  exactly  according  to  Mr.  Peterson's 
written  comments,  yet  now  she  ignores  this  response  medium 
altogether.    However,  working  with  the  whole  class,  getting 
feedback  through  class  discussion,  allows  Lisa  to  show  off  to  an 
audience  of  peers  how  well  she  pleases  Mr.  Peterson,  and 
therefore,  she  may  prefer  this  public  mode  of  teacher-guided 
response . 
Ms.  G  1  ass's  C  lass 

Ms.  Glass's  students  are  given  the  assignment  to  observe, 
several  times,  a  place  of  their  choosing,  then  to  use  the  notes 
they  have  taken  to  write  an  essay  about  the  place.    Thus  the 
students  produce  observation  notes,  a  rough  draft  of  their  paper, 
and  a  final  draft.     The  rough  draft  they  read  to  their  peer 
editing  groups;  Ms.  Glass  interacts  with  these  groups  as  she  goes 
from  one  to  the  other  in  class.    The  final  draft  receives  brief 
written  critiques  from  two  peers  —  a  proof-reading  partner  and 
another  reader--  before  getting  written  comments  from  Ms.  Glass. 
Since  for  Ms.   Glass's  students,   her  written  comments  appear  on  a 
draft  that  does  not  go  through  formal   revision,  our  discussion 
will   focus  mostly  on  what  the  students  say  about  these  comments, 
as  well   as  what  they  say  about  their  peers'  critiques  of  their 
rough  drafts. 

Derek.     Derek  is  an  energetic  youngster  whose  classroom 
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behavior  some,  including  Ms.  Glass,  would  call  14 squ i rre  1  1  y.M  He 
behaves  slightly  less  maturely  than  the  boys  he  likes  to  pal 
around  with,  talking  at  inappropriate  times  in  class,  for 
instance,  without  knowing  how  to  get  away  with  it,  as  they  seem 
to.     Ms.  Glass  reminds  him  quite  often  to  be  quiet,  to  sit  down, 
to  get  to  work.     Once,  when  the  chatting  apparently  pushes  her  to 
exasperation,  she  raises  her  voice  to  an  uncharacteristically 
high  vol  urn e  with  a  "Derek!"  that  seems  to  startle  everyone  1n  the 
room.     Derek's  transgression  is,  1n  fact,  shared  by  his 
conversation  partner,  but  the  other  boy's  behavior  slips  by, 
unheeded.    Still,  Derek  does  his  work  on  schedule  and,  from  what 
we  can  see,  sincerely  tries  to  understand  what  Ms.  Glass  teaches 
the  class  about  writing. 

The  place  Derek  writes  about  is  the  weight  room  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.,    a  good  place  to  go  AFTER  A  HARD  DAY  OF  LONG, 
EXHAUSTING  SCHOOL,     Derek's  approach  to  this  essay  assignment 
is  to  do  only  a  little  work  and  to  try  to  produce  a  good  ess  ay  in 
spite  of  it.    He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  he  visited  the 
weight  room  for  note-taking  only  once.     He  must  therefore  use  his 
too-few  notes  to  write  his  paper  and  at  the  same  time  convince 
himself  that  his  procedure  for  this  assignment  is  adequate. 
Interestingly,  when  he  and  a  classmate  are  reading  over  each 
other's  final  drafts  as  proof-reading  partners,   they  both  seem  to 
have  concocted  much  of  their  observations  for  their  essays,  a 
strategy  that  Derek  sums  up  to  his  partner:    "Yeah  .  .  .  but 
see,  like  you  really  don't  have  to  go  to  the  place;  you  just  do 
it  by  memory."     In  light  of  this  remark,   it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
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our  interview  with  himf  when  we  ask  what  his  reaction  is  to  Ms. 
Glass's  summary  comments  (these  appear  on  a  critique  sheet 
attached  to  the  essay  under  the  label,  "Teacher  Observations"), 
he  tel  Is  us  that  he  does  not  agree  with  any  of  them  except  one-- 
".  .  .  it  sounds  as  if  you  had  few  notes  to  work  from."  This 
comment  clearly  hits  upon  the  truth  of  a  procedural  fudge,  which 
Derek  can  implicitly  admit  to  us  has  been  unsuccessful,  but 
which  he  does  not  admit  to  his  peer. 

We  look  first  at  Derek's  interactions  with  the  comments  from 
his  peer  editing  group.     Derek's  rough  draft  gets  a  reading  from 
his  peer  editing  group  and  they  write  their  responses  to  his 
piece  on  an  "editing  sheet."    Host  of  his  group  seems  to  have 
adopted  Ms.  Glass's  "Ideal  T*xt"  of  work  that  "shows"  rather  than 
"tells,"  and  they  incorporate  this  "Ideal  Text"  as  they  write 
that  his  piece  needs  "showing  more  of  the  place       describe  the 
weights";   "how  does  the  color  of  the  room  affect  your  feeling?"; 
-more  showing  instead  of  telling."    Derek  tells  us  that  he  did 
not  use  any  of  this  feedback  to  write  his  final  draft:    "I  liked 
my  paper.  I  didn't  want  to  change  it  ...  I  thought  that  I  was 
showing."    These  peer  comments  are  similar  to  those  Mr.  Peterson 
writes  on  his  students'  drafts.     Both  Rhonda  and  Lisa  use  this 
type  of  comment  to  good  end,  but  Derek  seems  to  resist  them, 
perhaps  because  he  distrusts  his  peers'  assessments.  Derek 
reveals  another  important  piece  of  information  for  our 
understanding  why  these  comments  cannot  serve  to  move  him  toward 
the  teacher's       and  his  peers'        sense  of  a  desirable  paper: 
"I  thought  by  telling  about  it  that  you're  actually  showing 
stuff.     You're  showing  what  it  was  like.    So  I  didn't  see  any 
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real  difference  [between  whit  he  wrote  and  what  the  critiques  ask 
for],"    There  is  a  severe  mismatch,  th*n,  between  Derek's  "Ideal" 
for  "showing"  and  his  readers',  and,  no  matter  the  amount  of 
consensus  among  readers,  they  cannot  re-orient  his  "Ideal"  by 
making  the  kinds  of  comments  that  assume  he  shares  theirs. 

We  now  turn  to  Ms.  Glass's  comments  to  Derek's  final  draft. 
His  responses  to  Hs.  Glass's  written  comments  give  more 
evidence  for  this  problem  of  mismatch.    Further,  he  articulates 
his  stance  in  a  way  that  explicitly  indicates  the  complexity  of 
the  relationship  he  sees  between  himself  and  his  teacher, 
between  his  writing  and  her  responses  to  it:    "I  thought  a  lot  of 
her  comments  were  things  that  she  thought  she  had  to  write.  I 
mean,  she  says  'I  don't  understand  this'  and  it  makes  perfect 
Sense.     I  mean  you'd  think  a  person  with  normal  intelligence 
would  be  able  to  understand  ...    I  don't  see  why  there'd  be  so 
many  comments.     It  [his  paper]  wasn't  that  bad." 

His  feeling  that  the  burden  of  understanding  is  on  the 
reader/ teacher  seems  to  contribute  greatly  to  his  reading  of  most 
of  Ms.  Glass's  written  comments,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
comments  don't  stand  a  chance  of  moving  Derek  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  good  writing.    Take,  for  example,  the  following: 

(8)  WITH  MY  BACK  TO  THE  ENTRANCE,  ON  MY  LEFT  THERE  IS  A 

BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  COVERING  THE  WHOLE  WALL.     IT  IS  OF  A  GREEN 
FOREST  ON  A  CRISP  MORNING. 
Ms.  Glass  draws  a  line  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  second  and 
writes,  "Combine  sentences  to  eliminate  unnecessary  words."  In 
addition,  she  underlines  the  words  OF  A  GREEN  FOREST,  and  draws 
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•n  arrow  connecting  them  to  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE.    Her  editing 
suggests  •  change  from  Derek's  wording  to  "*  beautiful  picture  of 
«  green  forest,"  and  her  comment  about  combining  sentences  serves 
as  a  metacognitive  guide  to  the  editing. 

Taken  together,  these  comments  reflect  an  "Ideal  Text"  of  Ms. 
Glass's  that  has  been  articulated  in  class  many  times,  namely, 
one  that  reflects  sentences  rendered  economical  by  having  been 
combined.    Yet  Oerek  doesn't  quite  understand  what  Ms.  Glass  is 
after,  and  in  fact  brings  to  the  passage  and  his  reading  of  her 
comments  what  he  seems  to  have  incorporated  as  his  own  "Ideal 
Text,"  ironically,  one  that  he  likely  has 

taken  from  Ms.  Glass  and  that  seems  to  drive  his  perception  of 
this  whole  essay,  as  he  brings  it  up  several  times  in  the 
interview  and  in  his  peer  group;  specifically,  his  "Ideal  Text" 
"makes  the  person  be  there,"  that  is,  makes  the  reader  experience 
the  place  as  if  she  were  there  herself.    Oerek  tel  Is  us  "you 
can't  make  the  person  be  there  without  saying  that  the  picture 
covers  the  whole  wall."    Derek  fails  completely  to  perceive  Ms. 
Glass's  desired  goal  for  a  potential  re-write  to  this  passage, 
and  in  fact  misreads  her  intent  as  being  at  cross  purposes  with 
another  of  her  own  of ten-articu 1 *ted  desired  goals  for  this 
assignment.    It  is  no  wonder  he  believes  her  comments  to  be, 
merely,  "things  that  she  thought  she  had  to  write,"  reflecting  nothing 
more  than  mechanical  teacher  conduct.    It  is  true  that  this 
comment  offers  only  narrow  options  for  revision  (we  must  speak, 
actually,  of  potential  revision,  as  these  papers,  as  we  mentioned, 
do  not  ever  get  revised). 

In  contrast,  we  turn  to  a  comment  that  seems,  on  a 
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superficial  reading,    to  offer  a  wider  scope  for  Derek  to  work 
within,  yet,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,    the  comment,  like  the  one 
above,  leaves  Derek  cold.    Derek  writes: 

(9)  THE  RECENTLY  CLEANED  ROOM  HAKES  HE  THINK  OF  CLEANING 
LIQUID. 

Hs.  Glass's  comment  on  this  1s  "Why?    What  does  that  smell  like? 
Be  specific*    Derek  tells  us  that  he  doesn't  understand  why  he 
should  have  to  explain  what  cleaning  liquid  smells  like.  In 
fact,  Hs.  Glass's  comment  asks  Derek  to  do  something  he  has,  in  a 
sense,  already  done  and  has  no  strategies  for  expanding  on;  that 
Is,  in  mentioning  CLEANING  LIQUID,  he  is  being,  1n  his  eyes, 
specific.    If  Ms.  Glass's  "Ideal  Text"  1s,  as  she  has  mentioned  1n 
class,  "to  make  the  reader  sense  the  essence  of  the  place,"  f... 
Derek,  that  ideal  is  already  met.    For  Ms.  Glass,  1t  1s  not. 
When  we  ask  Derek  1f  he  has  ever  gone  to  Ms.  Glass  for 
clarification  on  her  comments,  he  says  that  1f  he  were  to  ask 
about  them,  "she  would  say,  'It's  just  1  ike  that',"  and  nothing 
more.    He  has,  1n  other  words,  predetermined  that  the 
conversation  with  her  would  be  a  dead-end  and  decided  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  having.    So  he  interacts  with  these  written 
comments,  cre«ting  his  own  scenarios  of  their  manifestations  in 
oral,  one-to-one  conversation,  never  to  know  for  certain  what 
such  a  conversation  would  yield  for  him. 

Derek's  reactions  to  response  episodes  (8)  and  (9}  above  can 
be  contrasted  with  his  reactions  to  (10)  below: 

(10)  THE  AIR  AND  A  PLEASANT  BREEZE  HIT  MY  BODY  FROM  THE  FAN. 
Ms.  Glass  labels  a  subject-verb  agreement  problem  with 
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"  agr,"  and  also  edits  an  Ms"  to  the  verb  to  make  it  a  singular, 
"hits."     When  we  ask  Derek  about   these  marks,   he  does  not  know 
what  they  mean.     As  with  Rhonda,    the  symbol  "agr*  is  meaningless 
to  him,  yet  he  also  has  the  editing  clue  to  help  with  teasing  out 
the  meaning,  so  he  ponders  over  1t  and  decides  that  it  refers  to 
a  problem  about  "tense. H     He   is  on  track,   anyway,    in  seeing  that 
it  has -something  to  do  with  verbs,  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
supposes   Ms.    Glass's  comment    is   "right";  it   should  be  'hits.*" 
In  fact,  Ms.  Glass  may  be  wrong  if  one  were  to  read  AIR  AND  A 
PLEASANT  8REEZE  as  a  plural  concept,  but  Derek  is  willing  to 
yield  here  to  her  authority  as  a  grammarian.     He  has  misread  the 
problem,  assumed,  uncharacteristically,  the  solution  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  put  himself  in  the  position  of  knowing  less 
abaut  grammar  than  his  teacher,  none  of  which  are  ends  that  one 
would  call  desirable.    The  response  event  is  unsuccessful,  but, 
ironically,  Derek   is  not  aware  of  this. 

When  we  ask  Derek  our  question  about  choosing  one  response 
method  from  among  the  many  he  and  his  classmates  have 
participated  in  in  Ms.  Glass's  class,   the  one  he  says  he  prefers 
is,   surprisingly,  having  the  teacher  comment  on  papers.    We  probe 
him  on  this:     "In  spite  of  your  not  agreeing  with  most  of  Ms. 
Glass's   comments?"     Derek  says   that  "maybe  another   teacher1 sM 
comments  would  be  all  right,   and  tells  us  about  his  teacher  from 
the  previous   semester  who  "knew  what  he  was  talking  about." 
Derek  needs,   it  appears,   interactions  with  the  teacher,  but  the 
relationship  that  has  evolved  between  himself  and  Ms.  Glass 
prevents  successful   interactions  much  of  the  time,   and  her 
written  comments  on  his  work  are  simply  fodder  for  a  strategy 
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that  he  tells  us  he  follows  when  he  receives  them:     he  looks  over 
all   the  comments,  and  before  doing  anything  else  asks  himself 
whether  or  not  each  comment  is  Mjust,H   that  is,    fair.  Clearly, 
to  him,  most  of  them  are  not, 
Julie 

Julie  is     a  serious  student  whom  we  often  see  using  the 
response  she  gets  to  her  writing  both  from  peers  and   from  Ms, 
Glass  to  try  to  reshape  her  essays  toward  ends  that  she 
understands  as  both  reasonable  and  desirable.    One  reason  that 
she  uses  the  response  productively,  it  seems,  is  that  she  has  a 
refined  sense  of  the  notion  of  audience  and  of  the  fact  that  this 
audience  has  needs  that  she,  as  a  writer,  must  meet  if  her 
writing  is  to  be  any  good.     Julie  often  asks  questions  in  class, 
the  answers  to  which  will   steer  her  writing  in  useful,  audience- 
sensitive  directions.     It  is  not  unusual   for  Ms.  Glass  to  pick  up 
on  these  questions  and  respond  to  them  at  length,  taking,  at 
times,  up  to  ten  minutes  of  class  time,  turning  her  answers  into 
small   lessons  embedded  within  the  regular  pedagogical  agenda. 
Julie,   then,  works  productively  with  the  teacher  in  generating 
successful   response  episodes  that  the  whole  class  can  benefit  from 
listening  to  also.    Julie  does  all  her  work  on  schedule  and 
often  does  more  work  than  others   in  her  peer  groups,  thereby 
contributing  a  great  deal  of  writing  content  to  group 
discussions.     It  is  not  unusual    for  her,  either,  to  provide 
"Uptake"  in  her  peer  groups,  moving  the  other  students  toward, 
for  instance,   finding  ideas  to  write  about  or  a  focus  for  their 
essays.    Thus,  she  plays  an  active  role  in  response  episodes  with 
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her  groups  as  wel  1  as  when  working  with  the  whole  class. 

Julie's  essay  is  about  Mitchell  Park,  where  people  come  for 
"recreation,  gatherings,  and  picnics,   for  its  large  size  and 
friendly  atmosphere/    To  her  rough  draft,   she  gets  mostly 
positive  comments  from  her  peers  (written  on  their  editing 
sheets) ,  comments  such  as,  "I  think  your  paper  1s  really  good-- 
don't  need  too  much  revision  (or  none)N;    "great  description"; 
"great  descriptions,  sounds,  etc.  .  .  .  "    Yet  Julie  has  definite 
views  on  such  peer  response.    She  feels  that  students  are  often 
just  being  polite  when  they  give  feedback  about  each  other's 
writing  and  that  they  don't  always  mean  what  they  say.  The 
negative  comments,  however,  she  does  pay  attention  to:  For 
example,  on  one  segment  of  her  rough  draft  she  writes: 

(11)  "SMACK!    SMACK!   SMACK!    SMACK!   SMACK!   SMACK!   BUNG!"  OF  THE 
TENNIS  BALLS  ARE  CONSTANTLY  COMING  THROUGH  THE  LAUGHTER  . 

One  of  her  peers  comments,   "Too  many  'smacks'".     (Julie  tells 
us  that  she  has  taken  this  strategy  of  repeating  one  short  word 
over  and  over  again  from  hearing  Ms.  Glass's  reading  of  a  Tom 
Wolfe  essay  on  Las  Vegas  in  which  Wolfe  repeats  a  number  of  times 
the  word  "hernia,"  creating  an   ironic   sound-sense  of  that  place, 
(ironic  of  course  because  of  the  meaning  of  "hernia").     To  her 
peer's  ear,  Julie's  repetition  does  not  succeed,  and  when  Julie 
reads  the  comment  she  agrees  with  it.     The  criticized  passage  is 
omitted  entirely  from  her  final  draft,  and  her  whole  strategy  for 
presenting  the  tennis  balls  changes: 

(12)  I   CLOSE  THE  TENNIS  COURT  GATE  BEHIND  ME,   LEAVING  THE 
WORLD  OF  BOUNCING  TENNIS  BALLS. 

She  tells  us  that  she  experimented  with  the  "smacks,"  they  did 
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not  work  for  her,  and  the  peer  comment  confirmed  her  own  sense  of 
a  weak  spot  in  her  essay.     The  comment  works,  then,  because  it 
touches  Julie's  own  sense  of  what  is  good  writing  and  what  is 
not  —  the  response  episode  is  successful   for  this  shared  assumption. 

On  Julie's  final  draft  Ms,  Glass  writes  a  number  of 
comments,  most  of  which  Julie  seems  to  understand  and  agree 
with.     Interestingly,  Ms,  Glass,  like  Julie's  peers,  also 
writes  comments  such  as  "nice  detail,"  "good  detail,"  "nice 
picture,"  several  times  and  adds  a  similar  summary  comment: 
"NUe  paper!     I  really  got  the  feeling  of  variety  and  detail!" 
Julie  tells  us  that  these  remarks  make  her  "really  happy,"  And 
at  one  spot  where  "nice  detail"  appears,  Julie  unabashedly  agrees 
with  Ms,  Glass:     "I  thought  that  was  really  great  on  my  part," 
In  contrast  to  her  reactions  to  such  comments  by  her  peers,  she 
feels  at  liberty  with  Ms,  Glass's  not  only  to  accept  them,  but  to 
espouse  them,    Ue  have  evidence  in  this  contrast  for  the  strong 
social  constraints  on  the  response  episode  that,  for 
example,  prevent  Julie  from  agreeing  with  her  peers' 
compliments  and  that  even,  at  times,  seem  to  spark  her  insistence  to 
them  that  her  writing  is  actual  ly  bad:     in  her  peer  group  on 
rough  draft  day  for  example,  she  says  to  them,     "You'll   know  how 
bad   it  is  when  you  hear  it."     No  such  constraints  hold  when  she 
interacts  with  the  teacher's  comments.     Self-effacement  may  be  a 
social   norm  in  interacting  with  peers. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  at  those  comments  that  Julie  does 
not  understand  to  see  how  and  why  a  student  who  is  on  the 
teacher's  wave  length,  and  who  shares,  by  and  large,  the 
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teacher's  notions  of  •Ideal  Text/  can  nonetheless  participate  in 
some  response  events  that  are  not  at  all  successful.    Look,  for 
example,  at  (13)  from  Julie's  final  draft: 

(13)  SITTING  AGAINST  THE  WORN  OUT  WOODEN  BENCH,   MY  CHEEKS 
WARM  UP  FROM  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  SUN  .  .  . 
Ms.  Glass  writes  1n  the  margin  by  this  passage,    "Your  cheeks  are 
•sitting'??"    She  also  draws  an  arrow  from  SITTING  to  CHEEKS. 
Julie  has  no  idea  why  this  passage  presents  a  problem.  She 
tells  us  that  she  thought  the  sentence  was  "pretty  clear"  and 
that  a  reader  would  know  it  was  she  who  was  sitting  in  the  sun 
and  not  her  cheeks.    She  could  not  see  what  Ms.  Glass  meant  by 
her  remark,  and  Julie's  implied  "Ideal  Text"  for  semantic  clarity 
eclipses  Ms.  Glass's  for  one  devoid  of  structural  infelicities. 
In  fact,  Julie  has  her  own  agenda  for  desirable  sentence 
structure  here.    She  tells  us  that  at  one  point  she  was 
considering  writing,  "As  I  was  sitting  in  the  sun  .  .  .,"  but, 
since  she  thought  she  had  used  "l"  too  often  already,   she  wanted 
to  get  away  from  it  and  thus  wrote  her  sentence  the  way  she  did. 
Furthermore,  Ms.  Glass's  comment  does  not  draw  on  any  classroom 
talk,  at  least  not  on  any  that  we  were  witness  to,  about  dangling 
modifiers,  so  Julie  relies  on  her  own  semantic  interpretation 
which  is  based  on  her  experience  of  sitting  with  her  face--and 
cheeks--to  the  sun.    But  she  is  also  employing  a  tacit  skill  with 
grammatical   transformations.     Ironically,  it  is  just  the 
construction  that  Julie  avoids  using  that  would  clear  up  the 
problem,  and  the  clause  she  has  avoided  reduces  grammatically  to 
the  phrase  she  actually  uses. 

The  response  episode  thus  does  not  lead  to  moving  Julie 
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toward  Ms.  Glass's  correct  sentence  structure.     It  is  also  not 
surprising  that  Julie  fails  to  understand  one  of  the  comments 
that  Ms,  Glass  makes  on  the  final  draft  critique  sheet  under 
"teacher  comments/  where  she  tells  Julie  to  work  in  her  next 
paper  on  "sentence  structures  with  dangling  elements  at  the 
beginning."    Julie  tells  us  that  she  does  not  know  what  the 
teacher  means  by  this,  and  does  not  know  what  the  teacher  is 
referring  to.     Using  the  schema  she  has  for  interpreting 
"dangling/  she  guesses  that  Ms.  Glass  means  she  did  not  write 
enough  and  so  left  the  reader  dangling. 

In  contrast  to  these  unsuccessful  episodes,  consider  the 
following  from  Julie's  final  draft  where  she  writes: 

(14)  I  SIT  ON  A  GREY  BLEACHER  INSIDE  THE  COURTS  AVIDLY 
OBSERVING  TWO  MEN  PLAYING  TENNIS,  HOPING  TO  ABSORB  SOME  OF 
THEIR  SKILLS.     BOTH  MEN  HAD  TAN,  BRONZE  COLORED  SKIN  .  .  . 
Ms.  Glass  circles  SIT  and  HAD,  and  draws  a  line  from  one  to  the 
other,   implying  a  shift  in  verb  tense.     No  other  comment  appears. 
However,  earlier  in  the  draft  another  tense  shift  occurs,  which 
Ms.  Glass  marks  in  the  same  way,  but  with  the  addition  of  "tense 
shift"  in  the  margin.     Reading  the  earlier  comment,  Julie 
understands  the  problem  as  one  of  "tense,"  and  tells  us,  much  as 
Lisa  does,  that  tense  is  "really  hard"  for  her.     She  had  wanted 
towrite  her  essay  completely  in  the  past  tense  but  she  cannot 
control   it  to  do  so.     Then  when  she  comes  to  (14),  Julie  picks 
the  comment  out  herself,   saying  "tense  again."    Because  we  have 
no  revision  draft  to  compare  this  to,  as  we  do  for  Lisa,  we 
cannot  know  whether  or  not  Julie  has  procedures  for  correcting 
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the  problem  that  Ms.  Glass  has  pointed  out  to  her.    Yet  Julie 
does  articulate  a  general  reaction  to  Ms*  Glass's  comments  that 
sheds  1  ight  on  the  efficacy  for  her  when  these  weak  spots  are 
marked,  and  helps  explain  how  she,  as  a  writer,  interacts  with  the 
teacher's  response  to  experience  a  successful   episode.    She  tells 
us,  specifically,  that  it  is  very  helpful  to  get  comments  on 
those  parts  of  her  paper  that  she  has  also  felt  are  problematical 
though  without  knowing  what  the  problem  is  exactly.     She  tells  us 
that  Ms.  Glass  helps  focus  the  problem  for  her  and  that  it  is 
helpful  to  know  someone  else  feels  the  same  way  she  does  about 
her  writing.     This  is  an  important  point,  for  it  shows  us  the 
response  episode  as  a  verification  of  the  writer's  own  cognitive 
process  as  she  produced  her  text,  and  as  a  setting-up  for 
productive  change  toward  an  end  shared,  if  not  articulated,  with 
the  teacher. 

When  we  ask  Julie  what  one  way  of  getting  response  she  would 
choose  over  the  others,  she  tells  us  tnat  she  would  prefer  to  get 
the  teacher's  comments  to  a  final   draft,  although  she 
acknowledges  that  in-process  response  from  a  teacher  is  helpful 
too.     Her  reason  for  choosing  teacher  written  comments  is  that 
they  reflect  the  teacher's  "experience/  and  the  teacher  has 
"more  experience1*  than  anyone  else.     For  Julie,  this  experience 
has  proven  dependable  through  classroom  interaction  as  well  as 
through  written  comments  on  her  papers  that  steer  her,  by  and 
large,  toward  her  own  goals  for  herself. 
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Ue  have  examined  some  typical  written  responses  to  the 
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writing  of  (liferent  kinds  of  students.     What  we  find  is  that  the 
written  response  episode,  that  is,  the  interaction  between 
responder  and  recipient  through  the  medium  of  the  written 
comment,  is  a  highly  complex  activity,  constrained  by  the 
particular  learning  context  in  which  it  1s  embedded.    And  this 
learning  context  changes,  not  from  classroom  to  classroom,  but 
from  student  to  student. 

Let  us  reiterate  briefly  the    constraints  that  we  find 
operating  on  writtten  response  episodes.     First,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  the  response  episode  is  socially  constrained.  Its 
success  or  failure,  that  is,  depends  in  part  on  the  relationship 
that  has  formed  between  the  responder--most  often  the  teacher 
but  sometimes  other  students--and  the  rec i p i en t-- i n v ar i ab  1  y 
the  student  writer.     If  that  relationship  is  positive  and 
trusting,  then  written  responses  are  seen  by  the  recipient  as 
dependable  and  trustworthy.     If  that  relationship  is  at  all 
negative  and  of  questionable  trustworthiness,  then  written 
reponses,  either  positive  or  negative,  are  seen  as  bogus  marks 
(remember  Rhonda's  "A"  from  Mr.  Peterson,   for  example,  or 
Julie's  "good"  from  her  peers).     It   is  not  enough,  then,  to  look 
at  the  positive  or  negative  nature  of  the  written  comments 
themselves  (as  did  Gee  [1972],  for  example)  to  decide  whether 
written  response  is  going  to  be  effective. 

Further,  a  written  response  episode  is  constrained  by  the 
definition  of  "reading  audience"  that  the  student  has  formed  and 
brings  to  the  interaction  with  £he  response.     The  episode's 
success  or  failure  depends  in  part  on  whether  the  student  is 
moved  toward  further  understanding  and  pleasing  that  perceived 
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audience.     What  we  find  in  our  focal   students  are,  essentially, 
three  levels  of  sensibility  regarding  audience:     first,  a 
"writer-based"  sensibility  (see  Flower  [1979]  on  "writer-based 
prose"),  exemplified  by  Rhonda  and  Derek,  that  virtually  dooms 
the  written  response  episode  to  failure  since  students  interpret 
corrective  response  as  either  reader  misunderstandings  or 
reflections  of  reader  simple-mindedness;  second,  an  uncritical 
acceptance  of  authority,  exemplified  by  Lisa,  wherein  the  teacher 
is  a  1  ways  right  and  so  she  may,  at  times,  not  even  think  about 
the  response  she  receives,  and  third,  a  reader-pleasing 
sensibility,  as  seen  in  Julie,  that  allows  response  to  move  the 
student  toward  satisfying  a  reader's  cognitive  and  aesthetic 
needs   for  processing  text. 

In  a  similar  vein,   a  written  response  episode  is  constrained 
by  the  students'  sensitivity  to  "Ideal   Text,"  both  their  own  and 
the  teacher's.     If  it  happens  that   the  students'  schema  for 
"Ideal   Text"  match  the  teacher's  ,   then  even  what  has  been  called 
a  "rubber-stamp"  comment  can  serve  be  meaningful  to 
the  responder  and  move  the  student  toward  a  desirable  end,  as, 
for  example,   Julie's  understanding  of  Ms.   Glass's  comment  "tense" 
indicates.     We  also  see,  however,   that  the  student's  chances  of 
matching  the  teacher's  "Ideal   Text"  are  greater  if  the  frame 
of  the  comment   is  wide  enough  to  al  low  for  a  range  of  Preferred 
Replies.     Such  comments  (for  example,   "Give  me  a  picture")  tend 
to  give  response  episodes  "built-in"  success.     We  also  see, 
especially  in  Julie,   that  the  student's  "Ideal  Text"    does  not 
have  to  be  fully  articulated  for  that  student  to  interact 
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successfully  with  the  teacher's  response.     The  teachers 
response  can  Nbring  into  focus"  what  had  been  an  unar t i c u 1  a t ed 
"feeling"  in  the  student  for  "Ideal   Text"    and  still  move  the 
student  toward  a  desired  end  and  the  response  episode  toward  a 
successful  outcome . 

Except  for  one  student,  Rhonda,  all   the  students  whom  we 
talked  to  place  a  high  value  on  teacher  written  response.  Yet 
even  for  the  best  students  working  with  excellent  teachers,  the 
written  reponse  episode  is  often  unsuccessful.     Too  many 
constraints  operate  on  the  episode  simultaneously,  affecting  the 
outcome.    Ue  feel,  then,  that  even  U±  _the  best  teaching 
c  ond  i  t  i  ons .  few  written  response  epidsodes  can  safely  stand 
alone.    They  need  to  be  augmented  by  conference  or  in-class 
discussion  of  some  sort  between  the  responder  and  the 
recipient(s)   in  order  to  extend  the  episode  boundaries  and 
thereby  increase  the  chances  that  it  wil  1  lead  to  success.    It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  these  college-bound  students  seemed 
to  be  able  to  rely  on  little  in  the  way  of  past  experience, 
outside  of  this  class,  to  help  them  interpret  written  comments. 
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Footnotes  to  Chapter  VII 

1  The  full  texts  of  the  students'  papers  which  are  cited  in 
this  chapter  can  oe  found  1n  Appendix  13. 

2  Capital   letters  are  used  to  denote  quotations  from  student 
writing.    These  students  had  few  capitalization  problems.  The 
writing  otherwise  is  as  the  students  wrote  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII— The  Role  of  Response  in  the  Acquisition  of  Written 

Language:    Concl us  ions 

This  examination  of  the  response  practices  of  successful 
teachers  of  writing  has  revealed  as  much  about  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  writing  as  about  response  per  se.    The  national 
survey  of  560  successful  teachers  from  grades  K-12  and  of  715  of 
their  students  at  the  secondary  level  showed  that  these  teachers 
were  significantly  different  from  the  above  average  secondary 
teacher  surveyed  by  Applebee  (1981).     They  assigned  more  writing  of 
more  substantial  length,  and  they  had  multiple  reasons  for 
teaching  writing,  chief  among  them  being  the  teaching  of  critical 
thinking. 

This  focus  on  teaching  thinking  was  also  evident  with  the 
ninth-grade  teachers  in  the  ethnography,  who  stressed  the 
cognitive  activities  underlying  the  writing  process.    When  they 
provided  for  their  students  to  receive  response  during  the 
writing  process,  they  defined  the  writing  process  not  merely  as  a 
set  of  procedures  involving  planning,  writing,  and  revising;  but 
they  focused  on  the  pr ob 1  em- so  1 v i ng  necessary  to  carry  out  those 
activities  successfully. 

In  the  survey  the  teachers  felt  strongly  that  response  given 
to  students  during  the  writing  process  was  significantly  more 
important  to  their  learning  than  response  provided  to  final 
versions.     The  students  felt  just  the  oppos i te-- they  valued  most 
written  comments  on  their  final  versions. 

The  teachers  in  our  ethnography  provided  response  almost 
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exclusively  during  the  writing  process  and  an  analysis  of 
students  values  within  the  institution  of  schooling  may  give  some 
clues  to  this  difference  in  the  surveyed  teachers  and  their 
students.    Essentially,  the  students  are  oriented  toward  getting 
good  grades  with  little  effort;  they  care  most  about  the  final 
evaluation.    The  teachers  are  oriented  to  helping  their  students 
learn;  they  care  most  about  the  teaching- 1  earning  process  itself* 

Most  interesting  is  the  least  successful  student,  the  one 
who  is  not  pleasing  the  teacher,  who  knows  least  wel  1  how  to  get 
by  in  school.    These  students,  like  Rhonda  and  Derek  in  our 
study,  ironically  may  have  difficulty  in  part  because  they  don't 
know  how  to  make  school  easy  for  themselves;  on  the  surface  they 
do  not  please  the  teacher  but  on  the  deepest  level,  they  are 
sometimes  thinking  in  ways  that  the  teacher  wants.    Derek  Is  not 
making  oversimplified  rules  about  "what's  right";  although  he  is 
influenced  by  the  peer  culture  to  "make  it  easy"  and  not  gather 
the  information  he  needs  to  write  a  successful  piece.  Rhonda 
engages  with  Mr.  Peterson's  comments,   learning  from  those  that 
she  can  and  thinking  and  sometimes  rejecting  those  that  do  not 
make  sense.    Her  lack  of  conformity  to  the  institutional 
deadlines,  however,  makes  her  miss  valuable  instruction  and  leads 
her  to  misunderstandings. 

Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  the 
survey  disagreed  with  each  other  about  the  types  of  response  that 
were  most  helpful  to  students  during  the  process.    This  aspect  of 
response,  judged  most  important,  may  also  be  the  most  difficult 
to  accomplish.     Certainly  the  profession  is  full  of  debates  about 
what  it  means  to  "teach  the  writing  process." 
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The  teachers  in  the  ethnography  had  different  approaches  to 
"teaching  the  writing  proces"    which  may  shed  some  light  on  the 
disagreements  that  surfaced  in  the  surveys  and  which  point  toward 
what  we  think  is  an  unresolved  debate  in  the  profession. 
Although  both  teachers  focus  on  cognitive  processes,  they  take 
their  students  on  different  routes.    We  have  labeled  Ms,  Glass's 
route  the  "guided  discovery  approach*  and  Mr.  Peterson's  the 
"master-apprentice  approach,"    Ms.  Glass  relies  on  teaching  her 
students  to  label  their  activities,  to  become  consciously  aware  of 
them.    Mr,  Peterson  soaks  his  students  in  activities  that  will 
help  them  "intuit"  what  good  writing  is,  that  will  help  them  feel 
it  in  their  "gut." 

To  achieve  her  end,  Ms.  Glass  relies  on  making  her  students 
independent;  they  learn  processes  which  they  apply  to  their 
waiting  collaboratively  with  one  another,  to  each  other's  writing 
in  whole-class  collaborative  problem  solving  activities,  and  then 
independently  and  with  their  peers  to  their  own  writing.  They 
must  transfer  concepts  to  their  texts  and  they  are  "guided"  in 
doing  so.    They  practice  responding  to  one  another;  even  though 
Ms.  Glass  gives  the  grades,  the  students  give  their  own  self- 
assessments.     Mr.  Peterson  relies  on  small  group  prob 1  em- so  1  v  i  ng 
activities  and  the  writing  of  practice  texts  on  which  he 
collaborates  with  the  students  as  individuals,  in  small  groups, 
and  in  class.     In  addition,  he  and  the  individual  students  also 
work  together  on  their  writing;  they  practice  writing  and  he 
models  response.    Both  approaches  seemed  equally  successful  in 
the  classroom  context.    Ue  do  not  know  whether  one  or  the  other 
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takes  better. 

In  the  survey,  the  teachers  and  students  preferred 
individualized,  oral  response  from  the  teacher,   that  is  one-to- 
one  conferences.    However,  given  the  institutional   constrains  of 
the  school,  most  teachers  in  the  survey  had  difficulty  providing 
as  much  of  this  type  instruction  as  they  would  have  liked.  One 
of  our  two  teachers,  Mr.  Peterson,  relied  a  great  deal  on  one-to- 
one  instruction.     He  managed  by  having  brief  conferences,  during 
the  process,   after  he  had  read  student  drafts.     The  conferences 
generally  focused  on  helping  the  students  understand  how  to  apply 
a  general  point  he  was  making  about  how  to  think  deeply  about  a 
character     to  their  own  piece  of  writing.     They  often 
supplemented  and  expanded  written  response.     Both  teachers  also 
gave   individual    instruction  "on  the  fly." 

The  teachers  in  the  survey  and  in  the  observational  study 
had  a  clear  sense  of  what  they  were  teaching  and  why.  However, 
there  was  little  evidence  that  they  felt  that  they  could  depend 
on   their  students  coming  into  their  classes  with  already  learned 
skills  in  writing,  beyond  the  most  mechanical;  and  there  was 
little  evidence  that  they  felt  the  students  would  build  on  what 
they  were  learning  in  future  classes,   in  any  specific  ways.  Both 
teachers  were  involved  in  curriculum  reforms  at  their  schools, 
but  during  our  observations,  we  saw  little  evidence  that  they 
depended  on  the  curriculum  outside  of  their  class.     The  students, 
too,  seemed  to  feel   that  they  had  to  adjust  to  each  teacher 
individual  1 y . 

Although  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  successful 
response,  our  concern  is  that  successful   teachers  cannot  continue 


to  work  in  isolation  if  we  want  to  see  lasting  changes  and 
substantial    improvement  across  time  in  student  writing.  These 
teachers  are  doing  their  share,  but  as  a  profession,  we  must 
learn  from  them  to  develop  ways  for  writing  teachers  to 
coordinate  their  efforts. 
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Learning  Resource  Center 
Atlantic  Christian  College 
Wilson,  North  Carolina  27893 


Joseph  Milner,  Co-Director 
James  Dervln,  Co-Director 
Communication  Arts  Department 
Winston  Salem  State  University 
Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina  27110 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


56,      Northern  Plains  Writing  Project 
(Northern  Plains  Consortium, 
Minot  State  College,  Minot ) 


Harold  Nelson,  Director 
English  Department 
Minot  State  College 
Minot,  North  Dakota  58701 


OHIO 


57.      Ohio  Writing  Project 

(Miami  University,  Oxford) 


Max  Morenberg,  Director 
Department  of  English 
261  Bachelor  Hall 
Miami  University 
Oxford,  Ohio  U5056 


58.      Northwest  Ohio  Writing  Project 
(Bowling  Green  Stat*  University, 
Wood  County  Office  of  Education, 
Hancock  and  Lucas  County 
Offices  of  Education) 


Robert  Hillerich,  Director 
Lois  Sonnenberg,  Jan  Patten, 
Kathy  Zachel,  Co-Directors 
Dept.  of  Educational 
Curriculum  &  Instruction 
Bowling  Green  State  University 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio  U3U03 


OKLAHOMA 


59.      Oklahoma  Writing  Project 

(University  of  Oklahoma,  Noraian) 


Gail  Tompkins,  Director 
Michael  Flanigan,  Co-Director 
College  of  Education 
820  Van  Vleet  Oval 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73019 


OREGON 


60.      The  Oregon  Writing  Project 
(Oregon  Title  IV-C  Project) 


Patty  Wixon,  Director 
Ashland  Junior  High  School 
100  Walker  Avenue 
Ashland,  Oregon  97520 


61.      The  University  of  Oregon 

Writing  Project  (The  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene) 


Nathaniel  Teich,  Director 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon  97^03 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


62.  California  State  College 
Writing  Project 
(California,  Pennsylvania ) 

63.  Penn  State  Capitol  Campus 
Writing  Project 


64.  Pennsylvania  Writing  Project 
(West  Chester  State  College, 
West  Chester) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

65.  Aiken  \ri/ing  fcrol^ct 
(University  of  South  Carolina 
at  AikeflC\Aiken/\ 


66.      Charleston  Area  Writing  Project 
(Charleston  County  Schools, 
The  College  of  Charleston) 


67.      Clemson  Writing  Project 
(Clemson  University, 
Clemson ) 


68.  Midlands  Writing  Project 
(University  of  South 
Carolina,  Lexington  Two 
District  Education  Center, 
Richland  School  District 
One ) 

69.  Coastal  South  Carolina  Writing 
Project  (Bynum  Education 
Center,  Georgetown) 


John  M.  Hanchin,  Director 
English  Department,  Dickson  Hall 
California  State  College 
California,  Pennsylvania  15419 

Donald  Alexander,  Director 
George  Rutledge,  Co-Director 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Middletown,  Pennsylvania  1 7057 

Robert  Weiss,  Director 
Department  of  English 
West  Chester  State  College 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania  19380 


Dr.\Sue  Lofch, 

Dr.  nizaBeth  Bell, 

Director/ 

DepartMnt  of  English 
171  UrrivVsity  Parkway 
Aikej/,  SoiKh  Carolina  29801 

May  Jones,  Acting  Director 
Kathy  Haney,  Co-Director 
Veberly  Varnado,  Co-Director 
Charleston  County  Schools 
3  Chisolm  Street 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  29^01 

Ronald  Lunsford,  Director 

Virginia  Stanley,  Asst.  Director 

101  Strode  Tower 

Clemson  University 

Clemson,  South  Carolina  29631 

Beverly  Busching,  Director 
Linda  Kirszenbaum,  Co-Director 
Curt  Elliott 
College  of  Education 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208 

Patricia  Candal,  Director 
Bynum  Education  Center 
?0  Drawer  72u 

Georgetown,  South  Carolina  29^2 
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70.      Spartanburg  Writing  Project 
(Spartanburg  County  School 
Districts  Mo.  4  &  5, 
University  of  South  Carolina/ 
Spartanburg) 


Doris  Hughey,  Director 
Lynn  Harrill,  Co-Director 
Judith  Prince,  Proj.  Administrator 
Spartanberg  County  School 

District  #5 
P.O.  Box  307 

Duncan,  South  Carolina2933a 


71.      OLUC-Winthrop  Writing  Project 
(Winthrop  College,  Winthrop) 


Joye  Berman,  Co-Director 

Nell  Braswell,  Co-Director 

College  of  Arts  &  Science 

English  Department 

Winthrop  College 

Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina  29733 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


72.      Dakota  Writing  Project 

(Northern  State  College,  Black 
Hills  State  College,  Dakota 
State  College,  Aberdeen) 


J.W.  Proctor,  Director 
Northern  State  College 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  57^01 


TENNESSEE 


7*. 


Stboky/ Mountain  Wr^stihg  Project 
(TOyUni versity  of/vennessee, 
KnoiWlle)         /  \ 

Greater  Memphis  Writing  Project 
(Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis) 


^therfne  H.  A 
jment  of  E 
-sity  of  T 
Kno^ville,  TN 

William  DeLoach,  Director 
Department  of  English 
Memphis  State  University 
Meaphis,  Tennessee  38152 


TEXAS 


75.  Texas  Hill  Country  Writing 
Project  (The  University  of 
Texas,  Austin ) 


76.  The  y  -theast  Texas  Writing 
Proje      (East  Texas  State 
Univ      ty,  Commerce) 

77.  East  Texas  Writing  Project 
(East  Texas  University, 
Texarkana ) 


Susan  Bennett,  Director 

Elaine  Fowler,  Co-Director 

Dept.  of  Curriculum  &  Instruction 

Education  Building  406 

University  of  Texas 

Austin,  Texas  78712 

Richard  Fulkerson,  Director 
Dept.  of  Literature  it  Languages 
East  Texas  State  University 
Commerce,  Texas  7SU28 

Charles  Mazer,  Director 
English  Department 
East  Texas  University 
Texarkana,  Texas  75501 
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UTAH 


78.     The  Utah  Writing  Project 

(Utah  State  University ,  Logan) 


VIRGINIA 

79.     Southwest  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(Virginia  Polytechnioal  Institute 
and  State  University,  Blacksburg) 


80.      Central  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville) 


81.     Northern  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(George  Mason  University,  Fairfax) 


William  Strong,  Director 
Utah  State  Uni versity-UMC  28 
Logan,  Utah  84322 


Patricia  Kelly,  Director 
Department  of  Education 
304  Gym  Street 
Blacksburg,  Viringia  24061 

Joseph  Strzepek,  Director 
Education  Department 
University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Virginia  22903 

Donald  Gallehr,  Director. 
Department  of  English 
George  Mason  University 
4400  University  Drive 
Fairfax,  Virginia  22030 


82.      Tidewater  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk) 


83-      Southside  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(Virginia  State  University, 
Petersburg) 

84.  Capital  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
Richmond) 

85.  eastern  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(College  of  William  and  Mary> 
Williamsburg) 


Denny  T.  Wolfe,  Director. 
School  of  Education 
Old  Dominion  University 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23508 

Bertie  Powell,  Director 
Virginia  State  University 
Box  486 

Petersburg,  Virginia  23803 

Beth  Boone,  Director 
Department  of  English 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Richmond,  Virginia  23284 

Mark  G.  Gulesian,  Director 
Lynn  Bloom,  James  Buss, 

Co-Directors 
School  of  Education 
College  of  William  and  Mary 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  23185 
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WASHINGTON 


86.  Puget  Sound  Writing  Progrta 
(University  of  Washington- 
Seattle) 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

87.     Wtst  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(Vast  Virginia  Colltgt  of 
Graduata  Studi as,  Institute) 


WISCONSIN 

88.     Wisconsin  Writing  Project— Eau 
Claire  (University  of  Wisconsin, 
Eau  Claire) 


89.     Wisconsin  Writing  Project 

(University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison) 


WTTOMING 


Anne  Gere,  Director 
English  Department,  Rooa  30 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington  98195 


Charlotte  Prltt,  Director 
Sullivan  Hall,  Rooa  709 
West  Virginia  College  of 

Graduate  Studies 
Institute,  West  Virginia  25112 


WIIm  Clark,  Director 
Depart sent  of  English 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  5*701 

John  Keen,  Director 
School  of  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 


90.     Wyoaing  Writing  Project 

(University  of  Wyoaing,  laraaie) 


John  Warnock,  Dlrtctor 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Wyoming 
Laraaie,  Wyoaing  82071 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  WRITING  PROJECT 


91.  Redwood  Writing  Project 

John  Schaftr,  Co -Director 
Nary  Dawaon,  Co-Director 
English  Department 
Humholdt  Stat*  University 
Areata,  California  95521 

92.  !C#rn/East#m  Sierra  Writing  Projtct 

Ernast  Paga,  Diractor 
Ttaehtr  Education 
9001  Stock dale  Highway 
Bakersfield,  CA  93309 


93.     Bay  Arta  Writing  Projact 

James  R.  Cray,  Diractor 

Hiles  Nyers,  Administrative  Diractor 

School  of  Education 

University  of  California 

Barkalty,  CA    9 4 720 

9«.     Northern  California  Writing  Projact 

Louisa  Jensan,  Diractor 
Department  of  English 
California  Stata  University 
Chico,  California  95926 

95.  Arta  III  Writing  Projact/UC  Davis 

Laura  Stokts,  Director 
English  Department 
118  Sproul  Hall 
University  of  California 
Davis,  California  97616 

96.  San  Joaquin  Valley  Writing  Project 

James  Frey,  Co-Director 
H.  Ray  McK-ight,  Co-Director 
Department  of  English 
California  State  University 
Fresno,  California  937«0 


Bavarly  Banks,  Co-Director 

Robert  Laramee,  Co-Director 

Earn  Country  High  School  Diatrict 

2000  2«th  Street 

Bakersfield,  California  93301 
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97. 


California  Writing  Project/UC  Irvine 


Carol  Booth  Olson,  Co-Director 
Owen  Thomas,  Co-Director 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs 
Administration  Building  509 
University  of  California 
Irvine,  California  92717 

98.  South  Basin  Writing  Project 

.  Alice  Brekke,  Director 
Don  Hohl,  Co-Director 
California  State  University 
1250  Bellflower  Blvd. 
Long  Beach,  California  908^0 

99.  UCLA /California  Writing  Project 

Patricia  S.  Taylor,  Director 
Rae  Jeane  Pophara,  Co-Director 
Sandy  iCrist,  Co-Director 
1332  Murphy  Hall 
University  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  California  9002 

100.  USC/California  Writing  Project 

Betty  Bamberg,  Director 
D€partment  of  English 
University  of  Southern  California 
University  Park 

Los  Angeles,  California  90007 

101.  Morthridge  Writing  Project 

Richard  Lid,  Director 
Helen  Lodge,  Co-Director 
Department  of  English 
California  State  University 
18111  Nordhoff 
Morthridge,  CA    9^ 330 

102.  Inland  Area  Writing  Project 


Richard  Dodge,  Co-Director 
English  Department 
Santa  Monica  College 
1900  Pico  Blvd. 

Santa  Monica,  California  90405 


Dan  Donlan,  Director 
University  of  California 
School  of  Education 
Riverside,  California  92521 


Larry  Kramer,  Co-Director 
Department  of  English 
California  State  University 
5500  State  College  Parkway 
San  Bernardino,  California 


9240 
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'03.    Sonoma  State  College/North  Bay 
Writing  Project 


104, 


105, 


Eugene  Soules,  Director 
Merilou  Clapper,  Co-Director 
California  State  College 
1801  East  Cotati  Avenue 
Bohnert  Park,  California  94928 

San  Diego  Area  .Writing  Project 

Robert  Infantine,  Co-Director 
School  of  Education 
University  of  San  Diego 
Alcala  Park 

San  Diego,  California  92110 


South  3ay  Area  Writing  Project 

Iris  Tiedt,  Co-Director 
Bert  Howard,  Co-Director 
Alice  Scofield,  Co-Director 
English  Department 
San  Jose  State  University 
San  Jose,  California  95192 

106,     Central  Coast  Writing  Project 

David  Kann,  Director 
English  Department 
California  Polytechnic 

State  University 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California  93U07 


107. 


South  Coast  Writing  Project 


Charles  Cooper,  Co-Director 
Anne  von  der  Mehden,  Co-Director 
University  of  California,  San  Diego 
La  Jolla,  California  92093 


Doreen  Smith,  Project  Coordinator 
of  School  District  Improvement 

Office  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

2156  Sierra  Way 

San  Luis  Obispo,  California  93*01 


Sheridan  Blau,  Director 
English  Department 
University  of  California 
Santa  3arbara,  California  93106 

108.     Central  California  Writing  Project 

Donald  L.  Rothman,  Director 
Harry  Card,  Co-Director 
Oakes  College 
University  of  California 
Santa  Cruz,  California  9506*: 


John  Phreaner,  Co-Director 
Carol  Dixon,  Co-Director 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFILIATES 


EUROPE 

1C9.  Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools — Europe,  Atlantic  Region 
Writing  Project 

110.  British  Language  for  Learning 
Project 

County  Hall 
Trowbridge,  Wiltshire 
England 

111.  Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools — Europe,  North  Germany 
Region  Writing  Project 


112.  Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools — Europe,  Germany  South 
Region  Writing  Project 

113.  Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools — Washington  Writing 
Project 


11U.    Th\Sfrbckholm  WrYt^ffg  Project 
(Stoftcholms  Univ*rHtetf 
Stockholm)      /  \ 


ASIA 

115-     East  Asia  Writing  Project 

(East  Asia  Regional  Council  of 
Overseas  Schools ) 


CANADA 

i  16.    Manitoba  Writing  Project 
(Manitoba  Department  of 
Education/University  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg ) 


Lois. Robertson 
Acting  Director 
DoODS-Atlantic  Region 
APO  New  York  092*1 

Pat  D'Arcy,  Director 
Kings  Walk 

Mai mes bury,  Wiltshire 
England 


Betty  Nicholas 
Language  Arts  Coordinator 
Education  Division 
North  Germany  Region 
APO  New  York  09633 

Robert  N.  Bureker 
Director 

DoDDS— Germany  South  Region 
APO  New  York  09164 

Joan  Gibbons 
Systemwide  Coordinator 
English  Language  Arts 
Hoffman  Bldg  #1,  Room  172 
2461  Eisenhower  Ave. 
Alexandria,  VA  22331 


Wendy  Strachan,  Director 
East  Asia  Writing  Project 
575  East  Kings  Read 
North  Vancouver 
B.C.  77 M  U2 


Elva  Motheral,  Director 
Department  of  Curriculum 
The  University  of  Manitoba 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Canada,  R3T  2N2 
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17.    Calgary  Writing  Project 

(University  of  Calgary  and  the 
Calgary  Board  of  Education) 


AUSTRALIA 

118.    Queensland  Writing  Project 


Bill  Washburn,  Supervisor 
Language  Arts  Department 
Calgary  Board  of  Education 
Vicount  Bennett  Centre 
2519  Richmond  Road  S.W. 
Calgary,  Alberta,  T3E  UM2 


Colin  Dore,  Director 
Inservice  Education,  Primary 
Department  of  Education,  Pri; 
P.O.  Box  33 
Brisbane,  North  Quay 
Australia  "000 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


•  tJUCLCY  •  DAV»S  •  lltVI.NC  •  LOS  a.nCCLCS  •  R|\ CftSIOC  •  SAN  OlCCO  •  $AN  riUNClSCO 


Sa.vTa  Barbara  •  Sa.vta  CfiVZ 


Berkeley.  California  9-t::o 
Occober  31,  1983 


ft  IV  IRE  V  U  RlTl.VC  PROJECT 

Supported  h* 

Vilinnal  £,Hlo~m«nt  for  lK<  Hum*nil<r« 
Cirr»r<ir  Corporation  of  S'rw  Vork 
Cil.forrtM  StjtU  Department  of  Education 
l'n<»rr«iU  ol  California,  Berkrlc-v 
Bj*   \rra  Schools 


Eugene  Carbert,  Direccor 
Capital  Discricc  Writing 

Projecc 
Deparcmenc  of  English 
SUNY  -  Albany 
Albany,  New  York  12222 

Oear  Cene: 


During  this  1983-1984  school  year,   che  National  Writing  Projecc  is  participating 
in  a  research  study  of  how  the  best  teachers  in  the  nation  help  young  students 
acquire  expository /argumentative  writing  skills.     Sarah  W,  Freedman,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  Associate 
Director  of  the  National  Writing  Project,  is  the  principal  investigator  and 
director  of  the  research  project,  and  Miles  Myers,  Administrative  Director  of 
the  National  Writing  Project,  is  the  associate  director.    The  purpose  of  the 
project  is  of  great  importance  to  the  National  Writing  Project  at  this  time. 
We  have,  I  think,  identified  some  critical  strategies  of  the  writing  process 
in  general  and  established  a  twofold  purpose  for  writing  in  schools,  both  for 
communication  and  for  thinking  and  discovery,  but  I  think  we  now  need  to  turn 
our  attention  to  some  of  the  specific  problems  which  trouble  the  profession 
and  public  observers  of  the  schools.    One  of  these  problems  is  the  teaching 
of  exposition.     We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  way  the  best  teachers 
introduce  exposition  in  the  early  stages  of  acquisition, 

Sarah  and  Miles  will  be  contacting  you  about  the  need  for  the  following 
inf ormat  ion: 


1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  six  outstanding  teachers  of  writing: 
2  elementary,  2  junior  high  (7-9),  and  2  senior  high  ( 10-12) . 
These  teachers  will  be  asked  to  complete  a  survey  on  the  types 
of  writing  they  teach  and  some  of  their  practices.     You  will  be 
asked  to  help  encourage  the  teachers  to  return  the  information. 

2.  Several  students  in  the  classes  of  junior  and  senior  high  teachers 
ac  each  NVP  sice  will  be  surveyed:     a  maximum  of  4  students  in  a 
junior  high  class  and  U  students  in  a  high  school  class,  a  maximum 
of  8  students  per  local  NWP  site.     100  NWP  sites  will  be  involved  in 
this  survey:     8  x  100  -  800  students  surveyed. 

3.  From  the*  600  teachers  who  return  surveys  (6  teachers  x  100  sites), 
the  teachers  who  teach  exposition  will  be  asked  to  compleLe  a 
second  survey.     Again,  your  help  with  response  will  be  requested 
if  necessary. 
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NVP  Direccors 
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Occober  31,  1983 


4.     A  selected  group  of  teachers  and  scudenrs  will  be  asked  co  rank,  grade  and 
make  estimates  of  instructional  cechniq-  es  on  a  set  of  papers. 

Sarah  will  report  to  the  NWP  directors  meeting  in  Denver  on  the  details  of  the 
study  and  be  available  for  questions.     Each  director  will  be  receiving  a  packet 
of  materials  outlining  the  study  and  the  various  surveys.     Sarah  and  Miles  will 
also  be  calling  or  writing  you,  and  if  you  have  questions  after  Denver,  call 
them  at  (415)  642-4544.     In  any  case,  the  surveys  will  not  be  sent  to  your 
teachers  until  January  or  February,  and  the  names  of  your  six  teachers  will  be 
needed  by  December  2.     Use  the  enclosed  form  for  submitting  the  names  of  your 
six  teachers  in  (1)  above.     If  possible,  bring  the  list  of  teachers  to  the  NCTE 
meeting  of  NWP  directors.     Thank  you  for  your  help. 


Sincerely , 


/James  Cray 
Director 


enclosure 


JRC: jhk 
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TEACHER  DATA  SHEET 

N<lme  School  Address  School  Phone  Home  Address   Home  Phone  Grade  Level 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


D£HX£L£Y  •  OaMS  •  IRW.NE  •  LOS  A.nCELES  •  RIVERMOE     SaN  OlECO  •  SaN  FRANCISCO 


sa.nTa  oakdaiia  •  s\.nTv  cncz 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION- 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94720 


LETTER  FOR  TEACHERS  WHO  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  STUDENT  SURVEYS 


You  have  been  identified  as  one  of  che  mosc  outstanding  ceachers 
of  writing  in  your  region  by  che  Sice  Direccor  of  your  local  Nacional 
Wricing  Projecc.     For  chis  reason,  we  are  now  invicing  you,  along  wich 
ocher  oucscanding  ceachers  from  Nacional  Wricing  Project  Sices,  co 
parcicipace  in  our  Nacional  Survey  of  Excellenc  Teachers  of  Wricing. 

We  fee.  chis  is  a  unique  projecc,  che  firsc  nacional  survey  of  ics 
kind  ever  done.    We  wane  co  learn  how  excellenc  ceachers  across  che  • 
councry  ceach  wricing.    We  believe  chac  by  learning  abouc  your  experience 
as  a  ceacher  and  combining  ic  wich  che  experiences  of  ocher  experc 
ceachers,  we  will  be  able  co  obcain  a  piccure  of  whac  che  besc  ceachers 
of  wricing  really  do  in  cheir  classrooms. 

Please  spend  a  few  momencs  of  your  cine  complecing  che  enclosed 
survey  quescionnaire .     Ic  will  probably  cake  you  less  chan  30  minuces. 
We  know  chac  you  are  busy,  buc  we  believe  chac  your  responses  as  an 
oucscanding  ceacher  of  wricing  will  be  invaluable  co  us  and  co  ocher* 
wricing  ceachers.    We  are  councing  on  your  parcicipation  in  order  co 
build  a  porcraic  of  experc  praccices  in  che  ceaching  of  wricing. 

We  have  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  scamped  envelope  in  which  you  can 
recurn  your  compleced  quescionnaire.     We  would  appreciace  receiving  ic  as 
soon  as  possible.     If  you  have  quescions,  please  concacc  your  Wricing 
Projecc  Sice  Direccor. 

We  are  hoping  for  a  100%  response  from  che  excellenc  ceachers  who  have 
received  che  survey  quescionnaires .     We  will  discribuce  our  findings  co 
your  Sice  Direccor  who  will  pass  chem  on  co  you. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Sarah  W.  Freedman 
Principal  Invescigacor 
Nacional  InsciCuCe  of 


Educacion  Survey  on 
Excellenc  Teachers  of 
Wricing 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


JiEHktLCY  •  OAVJS  •  IRMNC  •  LOS  \.\CELES  •  RIVERSIDE  •  SAN  OIECO  •  SA.N*  FRANCISCO 


SANTA  BARBARA  *  SANTA  CRVZ 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94720 


LETTER  FOR  TEACHERS  WHO  ALSO  RECEIVE  STUDENT  SURVEYS 


You  have  been  identified  as  one  of  che  mosc  outstanding  ceachers  of 
writing  in  your  region  by  che  Sice  Direccor  of  your  local  Nacional  Pricing 
Projecc.     For  chis  reason,  we  are  now  invicing  you,  along  wich  ocher  ouc- 
scanding  ceachers  from  Nacional  Wricing  Projecc  Sices,   co  parcicipace  in 
our  Nacional  Survey  of  Excellenc  Teachers  of  Wricing. 

We  feel  chis  is  a  unique  projecc,  che  firsc  nacional  survey  of  ics  kind 
ever  done.    We  wane  co  learn  how  excellenc  ceachers  across  che  councry  ceach 
wricing.    We  believe  chac  by  learning  abouc  your  experience  as  a  ceacher  and 
combining  ic  wich  che  experiences  of  ocher  exper c  ceachers,  we  will  be  able  to 
obcain  a  piccure  of  whac  che  besc  ceachers  of  wricing  really  do  in  cheir 
classrooms. 

Please  spend  a  few  momencs  of  your  cime  complecing  che  enclosed  survey 
quescionnaire.     Ic  will  probably  cake  you  less  chan  30  minuces.    We  know  chac 
you  are  busy,  buc  we  believe  chac  your  responses  as  an  oucscanding  ceacher  of 
wricing  will  be  invaluable  co  us  and  co  ocher  wricing  teacher*.    We  are  counc- 
ing  on  your  par cicipacion  in  order  co  build  a  porcraic  of  expire  praccices  in 
the  ceaching  of  wricing. 

We  are  also  asking  /ou  to  give  quescionnaires  co  four  of  your  scudencs. 
You  will  find  chese  ques cionna ires  in  che  four  small  envelopes  which  are 
enclosed.     Please  hand  ouc  chese  envelopes  co  che  four  scudencs  you  selecc, 
according  co  che  inscruc  :ions  on  che  accached  sheec. 

We  have  also  enclosed  a  self -addressed ,  scamped  envelope  in  which  you  can 
recurn  che  compleced  questionnaires,  including  che  envelopes  concaining  che 
scudenc  quescionnaires.     We  would  appreciace  receiving  che  compleced  forms  as 
soon  as  possible.     If  you  have  quescions,  please  concacc  your  Wricing  Projecc 
Sice  Direccor. 

We  are  hoping  for  a  100%  response  from  che  excellenc  ceachers    who  have 
received  che  survey  questionnaires.     Findings  will  be  discribuced  co  your  Sice 
Direccor  who  will  pass  chem  on  co  you. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperacion. 
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Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  W.  Freedman 
Principal  Invescigacor 
Nacional  Inscicuce  of  Educacion 
Survey  of  Excellenc  Teachers  of 
Wricing 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


StftKELCY  •  DaWS  •  IRWNE  •  LOS  ANCCLX3  •  RIVERSIDE  •  SAN  OlECO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Santa  Barbara  •  Santa  chvz 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94720 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRES 


The  four  small  envelopes  in  chis  packec  contain  questionnaires 
for  four  of  your  scudencs.     Please  selecc  che  four  scudencs  in  che 
following  way: 

1.  Choose  cwo  scudencs  who  are  having  difficulcy  in  your 
wricing  class  and  cwo  scudencs  who  are  having  no  crouble. 

2.  Selecc  one  boy  and  one  girl  in  each  category. 

3.  Give  che  cwo  scudencs  having  difficulcy  che  envelopes  wich 
purple  wricing  on  chem. 

4.  Give  che  cwo  ncudencs  having  no    crouble  che  envelopes  wich 
che  black  wricing. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  OUR  ANALYSIS  THA\  THESE  ENVELOPES  NOT 
BE  MIXED  UP  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  CATEGORTES  OF  STUDENTS. 

5.  Have  your  scudencs  complece  che  quescionnaires  and  allow 
chem  Co  place  che  quescionnaires  back  inco  cheir  respec- 
cive  envelopes.     Then  allow  your  scudencs  co  seal  che 
eavelopes  before  recurning  chem  co  you.    WE  ARE  ASKING 
YOU  TO  DO  THIS  SO  THAT  YOUR  STUDENTS  WILL  NOT  FEEL 
INHIBITED  BY  THINKING  THAT  YOU  WILL  READ  THEIR  ANSWERS 
TO  QUESTIONS. 

We  have  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  scamped  envelope  in  which 
you  can  return  all  of  che  compleced  quescionnaires:    boch  yours 
and  chose  from  each  of  che  four  scudencs. 

If  you  have  any  scudencs  who  you  chink  will  have  difficulcy 
reading  che  quesc ionnaire ,  please  ask  someone  ocher  chan  yourself 
co  help  chese  scudencs  wich  che  reading. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


6CMCCCCY  •  DAVIS  •  IRVINE  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  RI\ERMDC  •  *\N  DlCCO  *  SAN*  FRANCISCO 


SANTA  BARBARA  •  S*VTA  CRUZ 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94720 


Dear  Colleague: 


Besides  conducting  chis  survey,  in  another  pare  of  our  project 
we  are  observing  cwo  excellent  ceachers  of  writing  who  are  introducing 
cxposicory/analycical  writing  co  ninch    graders.    To  supplement  chis 
observational  scudy,  we  mighc  like  ocher  experc  ceachers  of  wricing 
who  are  especially  inceresced  in  ceaching  analycic  wricing  co  give  us 
add ic  ional  inf ormac  ion . 

If  >ou  would  be  inceresced  in  parcicipacing  in  a  follow-up 
survey  or  incerview  on  che  ceaching  of  exposicory/analycical  wricing, 
please  complece  and  recurn  chis  form. 

In  order  co  procecc  che  conf idencialicy  of  your  survey  responses, 
we  will  iramediacely  separace  chis  leccer  from  your  survey  quescionnaire. 


Yes,  I  would  be  inceresced  in  parcicipacing  in  a  follow-up  survey  of 
ceaching  praccices  for  expos icory/analycic  wricing. 


(signacure) 

Preferred  mailing  address: 


(princ  name) 


celephone  number:  (dace) 

work:   

home : 
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Appendix  3 
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Student  Survey 


The  National  Writing  Project 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  nation-wide  survey  by  the  National  Writing  Project,  a  group  of  teachers 
dedicated  to  improving  the  teaching  of  writing.  We  have  asked  your  teacher  to  give  this  questionnaire 
to  four  students.  Your  teacher  will  NOT  see  your  answers. 

With  this  questionnaire,  we  want  to  learn  what  you  and  other  students  like  you  think  about  the  helpful- 
ness of  various  teaching  methods. 


You  can  answer  most  of  the  questions  by  CIRCLING  A  NUMBER.  For  some  questions,  you  will 
be  asked  to  give  a  short  written  answer. 

If  you  notice  a  problem  with  any  question,  please  write  us  a  note  beside  the  question. 
Read  all  directions  carefuhy  — ESPECIALLY  THOSE  IN  LARGE  TYPE. 

When  you  finish  answering  all  questions,  put  your  questionnaire  back  in  its  envelope  and  SEAL 
THE  ENVELOPE.  When  you  seal  your  envelope,  no  one  who  knows  you  will  see  your  answers. 

All  your  answers  will  be  strictly  confidential. 


Project  sponsored  by  National  Institute  of  Education 
NIE-G-83.0O65 


Site  (101 
No.  (4| 
Level  (51 
Blank  (6-8l 
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Please  circle  the  number  beside  the  answer  that  best  applies  to  you.  CIRCLE  ONLY  ONE  NUMBER 


1. 


How 


often  do  you  write  for  this  class  (either  at  home  or  in  school)? 


(91 


0  Never 

1  Hardly  ever 

2  Some  of  the  time 

3  A  lot  of  the  time 

2.  How  often  do  you  write  for  this  class,  compared  to  your  other  classes?  I1( 

1  A  lot  less  for  this  class 

2  A  little  less  for  this  class 

3  About  the  same 

4  A  little  more  for  this  class 

5  A  lot  more  for  this  class 

3.  How  often  do  you  write  just  because  you  want  to  and  not  for  school?  ^ 

0  Never 

1  Hardly  ever 

2  Some  of  the  time 

3  A  lot  of  the  time 

4.  On  the  writing  you  do  for  this  class,  what  grade  do  you  usually  get?  Circle  the  ONE  that  is  most  (121 


usual  for  you. 


A 


4 


D 


2 


B 


5 


F 


3 


C 


6 


Other 

(please  specify):. 


3 
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Please  answer  these  questions  about  yourself  FILL  IN  THE  BLANKS  OR  CIRCLE  A  NUMBER, 


5.     Birthdate:     ,    19   [13-161 

Month       Day  Year 


6.      Grade:   (17-181 


7.      Sex:        1        Male  (191 
2  Female 


8.     When  you  graduate  from  high  school,  what  do  you  plan  to  do  first?  (201 
i 

1  Go  to  a  four-year  college  or  university 

2  Go  to  a  job  training  program 

3  Go  to  a  two-year  college 

4  Go  to  work  full-time 

5  Go  to  work  and  then  go  to  college 

6  Go  into  military  service 

7  Other  (please  describe):  


|21/bl 
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For  each  of  the  questions  below,  circle  the  number  that  fits  best  with  the  writing  you  do  for  this  class. 


9.    Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  on  journals 
or  diaries  just 

for  yourself?  0  12  3  4 


10.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for 
this  class,  how  much 
do  you  spend  writing 
journals  bciween  you 
and  your  teacher  or 
letters  that  you 
expect  to  get 

answers  to?  0  12  3  4 


11.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  writing  essays 
about  your  personal 

experiences?  0  12  3  4 


12.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  writing  poems  or 
plays  or  stories  that 
you  make  up  from  your 

imagination?  0  12  3  4 


13.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  writing  just  to 

find  new  ideas?  0  12  3  4 


CIRCLE  ONLY  ONE  NUMBER. 


NONE 


VERY  LESS 
LITTLE  OF     THAN  1/2 
THE  TIME     THE  TIME 


ABOUT 
1/2 
THE  TIME 


MORE 
THAN  1/2 
THE  TIME 
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14.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  presenting  facts 
or  events  in  the  form 
of  book  reports,  news 
reports,  or  short 
research  reports? 


NONE 


VERY 
LITTLE  OF 
THE  TIME 


LESS 
THAN  1/2 
THE  TIME 


ABOUT 
1/2 
THE  TIME 


MORE 
THAN  1/2 
THE  TIME 


I27| 


15.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  writing  essays 
based  on  your  ideas 
or  on  your  opinions? 


(281 


For  each  of  the  questions  below,  circle  the  number  that  fits  best  with  what  happens  in  your  class.  CIR- 
CLE  ONLY  ONE  NUMBER.  


(29/bl 


16.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  write  comments 
on  your  writing  before 
you  have  put  it  in  its 
completed  form? 


ALMOST 
NEVER 


SOMETIMES 


OFTEN 


ALMOST 
ALWAYS 


1301 


17.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  write  comments 
on  the  completed  version 
of  your  writing? 


18.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  talk  with  you 
about  your  writing 
before  you  have  put  it 
in  its  completed  form? 


19.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  talk  with  you 
about  the  completed 
version  of  your 
writing? 


(311 


1321 


1331 
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20.  When  you  are  writing  for 
this  class,  how  often  do 
you  and  your  fellow 
students  talk  with  each 
other  about  your  writing 
before  it  is  in  its 
completed  form? 


21.  When  you  are  writing 
for  this  class,  how 
often  do  you  and  your 
fellow  students  talk 
with  each  other  about 
the  completed  version 
of  your  writing? 


ALMOST 
NEVER 


SOMETIMES 


OFTEN 


ALMOST 
ALWAYS 


(341 


(351 


22.  How  often  do  you 
receive  grades  on  the 
completed  versions  of 
your  writing? 


23.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  let  you  know 
what  kinds  of  people 
might  read  each  piece 
of  your  writing? 


24.  When  you  are  writing 
for  this  class,  how 
often  do  you  make  up  your 
own  topic  to  write  about? 


25.  When  you  are  writing 
for  this  class,  how 
often  does  your  teacher 
give  you  a  topic  to 
write  about? 

26.  How  often  are  there 
discussions  in  class 
about  a  topic  before 
you  begin  to  write 
about  it? 

27.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  make  comments 
about  what  is  strong 

as  well  ns  what  is 
weak  in  your  writing? 


(361 


(371 


(381 


(391 


(401 


(411 
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As  a  student,  you  may  be  getting  different  kinds  of  feedback  or  response  to  your  writing.  IN ^THIS 
CLASS,  how  helpful  to  your  learning  are  the  following  kinds  of  feedback  or  response?  CIRCLE  ONLY 
ONE  NUMBER,   


DON'T 
KNOW; 
NEVER 
OCCURS 


NOT 
AT  ALL 
HELPFUL 


NOT  TOO 
HELPFUL 


SOMEWHAT 
HELPFUL 


VERY 
HELPFUL 

FOR 
LEARNING 
TO  WRITE 


28.  Comments  on  your 
writing  before  the 
the  completed  version 


(431 


Talking  personally 
with  your  teacher 
before  your 
paper  is  in  its 
completed  form 


(441 


b.  Talking  with 
other  students 
in  your  class 
before  your 
paper  is  in  its 
completed  form 


(451 


c.  Written  comments 
from  your  teacher 
about  your  paper 
before  it  is  in  its 
completed  form 


d.  Grades  given  by 
your  teacher  to 
your  paper  before 
it  is  in  its 
completed  form 


(46) 


(47] 


e.  Your  teacher's 
asking  you  for  your 
comments  on  your 

paper  before  it  is  4  (4Sl 

in  its  completed  form  0  1  L 


(49/b) 
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DON'T 
KNOW; 
NEVER 
OCCURS 

NOT 
AT  ALL 
HELPFUL 

NOT  TOO 
HELPFUL 

SOMEWHAT 
HELPFUL 

VERY 
HELPFUL 

FOR 
LEARNING 
TO  WRITE 

29.  Comments  on  completed 
pieces  of  writing 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

(501 

a.  Talking  personally 
with  your  teacher 
about  completed 
pieces  of  writing 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(511 

b.  Talking  with  other 
students  in  your 
class  about  your 
completed  pieces 
of  writing 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

(521 

c.  Written  comments 
from  your  teacher 
about  your  completed 
pieces  of  writing 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

(531 

d.  Grades  given  by 
your  teacher  to 
your  completed 
pieces  of  writing 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(541 

e.  Your  teacher's 
asking  you  for 
your  comments  on 
your  completed  paper 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

(55) 

(56/b| 
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VERY 


DONT 
KNOW; 
NEVER 
OCCURS 

NOT 
AT  ALL 
HELPFUL 

NOT  TOO 
HELPFUL 

SOMEWHAT 
HELPFUL 

HELPFUL 

FOR 
LEARNING 
TO  WRITE 

30.  Comments  on  your 
writing  from  others 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(S71 

a.  Comments  from 
friends  (inside  or 
outside  of  class) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

[Sll 

b.  Comments  from 
parents 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

[S91 

c.  Comments  from 
your  teacher 

0 

1 

2 

3 

•  4 

[601 

d.  Comments  from 
other  teachers 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(611 

e.  Comments  from 
other  adults 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(62) 

f.  Comments  from 
brothers  or 
sisters 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(63) 

31.    When  you  are  trying  to  learn  to  write  better,  what  helps  you  most  and  why? 


9 
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32.   Please  use  the  space  below  for  any  other  comments  you  would  like  to  make. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP 


II 
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Sttondo.ru)  Teacher 
form 


Survey  of  Excellence  in  Teaching 
The  National  Writing  Project 


You  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  thi*  survey  by  the  National  Writing  Project  because  you  have 
been  identified  as  an  outstanding  teacher  of  writing  in  your  region. 

With  this  survey,  we  w*nt  to  learn  more  about  how  excellent  teachers  across  the  country  teach  writing. 

You  can  answer  most  of  the  questions  by  CIRCLING  A  NUMBER.  In  some  cases,  you  will  be 
asked  to  fill  in  blanks. 

If  you  notice  a  problem  in  any  question,  please  write  us  a  note  beside  that  question. 
Read  all  directions  carefully— ESPECIALLY  THOSE  IN  LARGE  TYPE. 

Because  this  is  the  first  national  survey  of  its  kind  ever  done,  you  are  making  an  important  contri- 
bution to  professional  knowledge.  We  appreciate  your  participation  in  this  study. 

All  your  answers  will  be  strictly  confidential. 

Project  sponsored  by  National  Institute  of  Education 
NIE-G-83-0065 

Site  (Ml 
No.  14] 
Blank  (5-6| 
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We  would  like  your  opinions  about  the  helpfulness  of  various  kinds  of  responses  students  get  on  their 
writing.  How  helpful  do  you  think  each  of  the  following  is  for  secondary  level  students?  PLEASE 
CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER  FOR  EACH  QUESTION.  


NOT 

AT  ALL  NOT  TOO        SOMEWHAT  VERY 

HELPFUL         HELPFUL         HELPFUL  HELPFUL 


I.  Helpfulness  of  response 
on  ttfly  drafts  12  3  4 


a.  Individual  conferences 
with  teacher  about  etrlj 
drafts  of  writing 


b.  Peer  response  groups* 
reactions  to  early 
drafts 


til 


c  Teacher's  written 
comments  and  marks 
on  early  drafts  of 

w'i«int  1  2  3  4  hot 


d.  Teacher's  grades  on 

early  drafts  of  writing  12  3  4 


c  Getting  students* 
self-assessments  about 
their  own  early  drafts 

of  writing  1  2  3 


4  IlJl 


If  you  use  other  types 
of  response  on  early 
drafts,  please  specify: 

1)3) 
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NOT 

AT  ALL  NOT  tOO         SOMEWHAT  VERY 

HELPFUL  HELPFUL  HELPFUL  HELPFUL 


2.  Helpfulness  of  response 
on  completed  writing 


I  MI 


t.  Individual  conferences 
with  teacher  about 
completed  pieces 
of  writing 


1151 


b.  Peer  response  groups' 
reactions  to  completed 
pieces  of  writing 


(161 


c*  Teacher's  written 
comments  and  marks 
on  completed  pieces 
of  writing 


1171 


d.  Teacher's  grades  on 
completed  pieces 
of  writing 


(181 


e.  Getting  students' 
self-assessments 
about  completed 
pieces  of  writing 


1191 


If  you  use  other  types 
of  response  on 
completed  writing, 
please  describe: 


1201 
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NOT 
AT  ALL 
HELPFUL 


NOT  TOO 


HEL 


3.  Helpfulness  of  response 
from  different  people 


FUL 


SOMEWHAT 
HELPFUL 


VERY 
HELPFUL 


(211 

(221 

1231 

I24| 
(251 
(261 


a.  Classmates 
or  other  friends 


b.  Parents 


c.  You  as  teacher 


d.  Other  teachers 


e.  Other  adults 


If  your  students  receive 
response  from  anyone 
else,  please  specify: 


(27| 


(28/bl 
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4.     Please  answer  the  questions  in  this  chart  about  your  MONDAY  classes.  Enter  the 
class  titles  and  then  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBERS  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions. 


PERIOD 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Gass  title 

What  grade 
level(s)  do  you 
teach  in  this 
class?  Circle 
ALL  that  apply. 

7th  10th 
8th  Uth 
9th  12th 

7th  10th 
8th  11th 
9th  12th 

7th  10th 
8th  11th 
9th  12th 

7th  10th 
8th  .  Uth 
9th  12th 

How  do  stu- 
dents enroll  in 
this  class? 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  area 

3  elective 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  area 

3  elective 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  area 

3  elective 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  area 

3  elective 

How  would  you 
describe  the 
abilitv  level  of 
the  students 
who  take  this 
class? 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

How  long  does 
this  class  last? 

1  jCaJ  lung 

2  semester 

3  other 

1  venr Inno 

2  semester 

3  other 

1  vMr  Inno 

2  semester 

3  other 

1  vear  Inno 

2  semester 

3  other 

Do  you  teach 
writing  in  this 
class? 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

Do  any  students 
use  a  computer 
or  word  proces- 
sor as  part  of 
this  class? 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

[29-391  [40-501  [51-611  [62-721 


[73-80/bl 
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PERIOD 

Additional  classes  on  Monday  and 
on  other  days  Of  applicable) 

5th 

6th 

7th 

7th  10th 
8th  11th 
9th  12th 

7th  10th 
8th  11th 
9th  12th 

7th  10th 
8th  11th 
9th  12th 

7th  10th 
8th  11th 
9th  12th 

7th  10th 
8th  11th 
9th  12th 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  area 

3  elective 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  ares 

3  elective 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  area 

3  elective 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  area 

3  elective 

1  required 

2  option  in  a 
required  area 

3  elective 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

1  above  avg. 

2  average 

3  below  avg. 

4  mixed 

1  year  long 

2  semester 

3  other 

1  year  long 

2  semester 

3  other 

1  year  long 

2  semester 

3  other 

1  year  long 

2  semester 

3  other 

1  year  long, 

2  semester 

3  other 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

1  yes 

2  no 

[1-11]  (12-22)  (23-33)  [34-44]  145-55]  156-66] 
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We  want  to  leam  about  your  practices  when  you  teach  writini  and  about  the  kinds  of  students  that  you 
teach.  We  will  ask  you  to  answer  questions  No.  5  through  No.  28  wul  ONE  of  your  classes.  This 
class,  identified  in  question  5  below,  is  selected  arbitrarily  to  enable  us  to  compare  your  answers  with 
those  of  other  teachers  across  the  country. 


Please  think  about  your  SECOND  PERIOD  CLASS  ON  MONDAYS  (as  you  listed  it  in  the  chart 
in  question  4).  Do  you  teach  writing  in  this  class? 

Yes  No  &       If  NO,  took  at  tht?  chart  in  question  4  for  the 

T        next  clue  in  which  you  do  teach  writing.  Answer  [6S] 
I  2  the  questions  below  with  reference  to  that  class. 

Indicate  the  period  and  title  of  the  class  you  are 
focusing  on. 


period  title 


6.     What  is  the  enrollment  in  this  class? 


In  your  school,  what  is  the  usual  enrollment  in  a  class  of  this  type? 


(69) 

[7&8G7b] 
(1-21 

13-41 


8  After  students  in  this  class  leave  high  school,  what  percentage  of  them  do  you  think  are  likely  to 
get  additional  education  or  training?  We  recognize  the  exact  percentage  may  be  difficult  to 
predict;  just  give  your  best  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  your  students  *ho  are  likely  to  go  on  to 
the  following  levels. 


NOTE:  YOUR  ANSWERS  SHOULD  TOTAL  100% 

No  further  education  past  high  school   * 

Vocational  training  only  ,   — *  *8"10' 

One  or  two  years  of  college    "  M31 

At  least  4  years  of  college  ■  %  l14"161 


8 

437 


9.     Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  students  in  this  class  usually  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  outside  of  school? 


.%  [17-19] 


10.    Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  students  in  this  class  come  from  the  following  kinds  of 
families? 

NOTE:  YOUR  ANSWERS  SHOULD  TOTAL  100% 

Well-to-do  families  with  few  if  any  financial 

problems   %  [20-22] 

Families  who  can  afford  the  basic  necessities  . 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter     % 

Families  who  cannot  afford  the  basic  necessities 

of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter   %  (26-28] 


(29-39/b] 
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Below  arc  two  lists  of  reasons  why  teachers  ask  students  to  write.  Within  etch  list,  please  indi- 
cate the  two  most  important  and  the  two  least  important  reasons  for  asking  THIS  PARTICULAR 
CLASS  to  write. 


LIST  1 
REASONS  FOR  ASKING 
STUDENTS  TO  WRITE 

To  help  students  remember 
important  information 

To  correlate  personal  experience 
with  the  topic  being  studied 

To  test  whether  students  have 
learned  relevant  content 

To  share  imaginative  experiences 
(e.g.,  through  stories,  poems) 

To  summarize  material  covered 
in  class 

To  allow  students  to  express 
their  feelings 


MOST 
IMPORTANT 
(Check  2) 


LEAST 
IMPORTANT 
(Check  2) 


(40-411 
(42-431 

(44-451 
(46-47] 

(48-491 

(50-51] 


LIST  2 

REASONS  FOR  ASKING 
STUDENTS  TO  WRITE 

To  explore  material  not  covered 
in  class 

To  provide  practice  in  various 
aspects  of  writing  mechanics 

To  force  students  to  think 
for  themselves 

To  clarify  what  has  been  learned 
by  applying  concepts  to  new 
situations 

To  teach  students  the  proper  form 
for  a  report,  essay,  or  other 
specific  type  of  writing 

To  test  students'  ability 

to  express  themselves  clearly 


MOST 
IMPORTANT 
(Check  2) 


LEAST 
IMPORTANT 
(Check  2) 


(52-531 


(54-551 


(56-57! 


(58-59! 


(60*61) 


(62-631 
(64/bi 


PLEASE  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  8  CHECKS  ON  THIS  PAGE.  2  FOR  EACH  COLUMN  OF  EACH 
©  LIST. 
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12.  In  your  TOTAL  WRITING  CURRICULUM  for  THIS  SAME  CLASS,  approximately  how  much 
of  your  focus  is  on  each  of  the  following  types  of  writing?  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE 
NUMBER  FOR  EACH  QUESTION. 

A  VERY  LESS  ABOUT  MORE 

NONE         MINOR  %     THAN  HALF       HALF       THAN  HALF 


Writing  for  oneself 
(lists,  journals,  diaries)  0  I  2 


(651 


Writing  to  correspond 
with  others  (letters, 

dialogue  journals)  0  I  2  3  4  (661 


Writing  to  convey 
personal  experiences 
(nonfiction  personal 
narratives) 


(671 


Writing  to  provide  an 
aesthetic  experience 
(poems,  plays,  short 
stories) 


(681 


Writing  to  discover 
or  generate  ideas 
(free  writing, 

learning  logs)  0  1  2  3  4  1691 


Writing  to  present  facts 
or  events  (book  reports, 
news  reports,  short 

research  reports)  0  12  3  4  (701 


Writing  to  analyze 
and  synthesize 
ideas  (critical  or 
persuasive  prose, 
literary  criticism, 
longer  research  papers) 


(711 


Other  kinds  of 
writing  (please 
specify): 

   (721 


ERIC 
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13.  How  much  time  does  a  student  have  to  work  on  a  typical  writing  assignment  for  this  class? 

 days  173-74] 

14.  In  your  LAST  MEETING  with  this  class,  did  yoiir  students  do  any  IN-CLASS  writing? 

Yes  No 

1  2 


If  YES,  which  of  the  following  did  they  do? 
CIRCLE  ALL  NUMBERS  THAT  APPLY. 

Copying,  note-taking,  or  sentence-level  exercises 

Up  to  2S0  words  (one  page) 

2S1  to  500  words  (one  to  two  pages) 

501  to  1000  words  (two  to  four  pages) 

Over  1000  words  (more  than  four  pages) 

15.    Are  students  in  this  class  NOW  working  on  any  piece  of  writing  AT  HOME? 

Yes  No 
1  2 

If  YES,  which  of  the  following  are  they  doing? 
CIRCLE  ALL  NUMBERS  THAT  APPLY. 


ERIC 
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501 


175) 


1761 
1771 
1711 
1791 
(Ml 


(I) 


(21 
131 


1  Copying,  note-taking,  or  sentence-level  exercises 

2  Up  to  250  words  (one  page) 

3  251  to  500  words  (one  to  two  pages)  W 

4  501  to  1000  words  (two  to  four  pages)  W 

5  Over  1000  words  (more  than  four  pages)  W 


The  following  questions  concern  your  teaching  techniques  in  THIS  SAME  CLASS.  We  are  interested 
in  learning  the  extent  to  which  you  use  different  techniques.  Please  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE 
NUMBER  FOR  EACH  QUESTION.  


16.  When  a  topic  is  introduced, 
how  often  is  there  in-class 
discussion  (whole  class, 
small  group,  or  individual) 
about  it  before  students 
begin  writing? 


17.  How  often  do  you  use  examples 
of  professional  writing 
to  help  these  students 
improve  their  writing? 


ALMOST 
NEVER 


SOMETIMES 


OFTEN 


ALMOST 
ALWAYS 


171 


(81 


18.  For  each  writing  assignment, 
how  often  do  you  try  to 
make  these  students  aware  of 
the  audience (s)  for  whom 
they  are  writing? 


(9) 


19.  When  responding  to  problems 
in  the  writing  of  these 
students,  how  often  do  you 
focus  on  a  selected  few 
of  their  problems? 


(10) 


20.  In  this  class,  how  often 
do  you  use  examples  of 
student  writing  to  help 
these  students  improve 
their  writing? 


(11! 


21.  When  students  in  this  class 
are  working  on  a  piece  of 
writing,  how  often  do  you 
have  them  work  in  peer 
response  groups? 


U21 
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ALMOST  ALMOST 
NEVER        SOMETIMES        OFTEN  ALWAYS 


22.  When  theie  students  produce 
rough  drafts,  how  often  do 
they  receive  written  or 

oral  comments  on  them?  1  2  3 


23.  How  often  do  you  mark 
every  problem  or  error 
that  you  see  in  a 
finished  piece  of  the 
writing  of  these 

students?  12  3  4 


24.  How  often  do  you  assign 
grades  to  their  finished 
pieces  of  writing? 


25.  When  responding  to  the 
writing  of  these  students, 
how  often  do  you  let  them 
know  about  both  strengths 

and  weaknesses?  1  2  3  4  [it] 


26.  In  this  class,  how  often 
do  you  give  assignments 
sequenced  according  to 
a  plan  you  or  other 
experts  have  devised? 


27.  When  these  students  write, 
how  often  do  you  publish 
their  work  for  class  members 
or  for  other  readers 

outside  of  this  class?  1  2  3 


28.  How  often  do  you  have 
individual  conferences 
(either  formal  or 
informal)  with  these 
students  to  discuss 

their  writing?  1  2 
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I  We  need  to  gather  background  information  about  your  school  in  order  to  compare  teaching  situations  in 
1  different  settmis.  

29.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  area  in  which  you  teach?  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRI- 
ATE NUMBER. 

1  Rural  (open  country,  not  in  a  town) 

2  Small  town  which  is  not  part  of  a  large  metropolitan  area 

3  Suburb  in  a  large  metropolitan  area 

4  Central  city  of  a  large  metropolitan  area 

5  City  which  is  not  part  of  a  large  metropolitan  area 

6  Some  other  kind  of  place 

(please  describe):   W 

30.  In  what  kind  of  school  do  you  teach?  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER. 

1  Public 

2  Private,  non  parochial 

3  Parochial 

31.  What  are  the  grade  levels  at  your  school? 

Grade  through  grade  


(211 


122-251 


32.  Approximately  how  many  students  are  enrolled  in  your  school? 

 students  (26-291 

33,  What  is  the  normal  class  load  each  term  for  a  teacher  at  your  school? 

 classes  ^ 


Please  provide  the  following  background  Information  about  yourself.  Again,  all  your  answers  will 
remain  confidential.  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER  OR  FILL  IN  THE  BLANKS.  


liVb] 


34.  Sex:     1    Male      2   Female  1331 

35.  Year  of  Birth:  19   |340J) 

36.  How  many  years  of  full-time  classroom  teaching  experience  have  you  had  (including  this  current 
year)?   year(s)  OWJI 


15 
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37.   What  was  your  undergraduate  major?  PLEASE  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER. 

1  Education  4    History  or  social  science 

2  English  5    Foreign  language 

(pfeasc  specify):   


3    Math  or  6  Other 

science  (please  specify): 


31.  Have  you  completed  a  matter's  degree  (MA,  MAT,  MS,  MEd)? 
1    Yea  2  No 

If  NO,  are  you  working  toward  this  degree? 
1    Yea       2  No 


If  YES,  w*iM  Is  your  specialty? 

PLEASE  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER. 


!    Education  4   History  or  social  science 

2    English  5    Foreign  language 

(please  specify)'  


3    Math  or  6  Other 

science  (pleaee  specify):  

39.   Rave  you  completed  a  PhD  or  EdD? 

I    Yes  2  No 

•^P*  If  NO.  are  you  working  toward  this  degree? 

1    Yes      2  No 

If  YES,  wht  is  your  specialty? 

PLEASE  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER. 

1  Education  4    History  or  social  science 

2  English  5    Foreign  language 

(please  specify):  


3    Math  or  6  Other 

science  (please  specify)  - 


m 


141) 


(421 


1411 


1441 


40.   Please  use  the  space  below  to  tell  us  about  any  other  experience  or  training  that  you  feel  has  been 
helpful  to  your  preparation  for  teaching. 


[4S-S0/M 
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Thank  you  for  getting  this  far.  Please  answer  these  last  few  questions  so  that  you  can  help  us  complete 
our  picture  of  expert  tcachint,  


41.    You  were  selected  to  complete  this  questionnaire  because  you  arc  considered  an  outstanding 
teacher  of  writing.  What  do  you  think  makes  you  so  successful? 


42.   What  advice  would  you  give  other  teachers  of  writing  to  help  them  become  more  effective? 


ERLC 
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One  of  our  main  interests  in  this  survey  is  to  And  out  more  about  how  expert  teachers  respond  to 
student  writing.  Can  you  give  us  any  additional  insights  on  the  topic  of  response  to  student  writ- 
ing that  you  think  might  be  helpful  to  other  teachers  of  writing? 


Do  you  have  a  copy  or  description  of  a  favorite  assignment?  If  so,  we  would  appreciate  your 
including  a  copy  or  description  of  it  in  the  packet  in  which  you  return  this  questionnaire. 


Do  you  have  an  outline  or  any  other  information  concerning  the  goals  of  the  class  on  which  you 
focused  in  questions  5  through-28?  If  so,  we  would  appreciate  your  including  a  copy  (or  cop.es) 
in  the  packet  in  which  you  return  this  questionnaire. 


507 


46"   IhoJw^uughtV'5*       W0U'd       t0  tC"  US  ab°Ut  h°W  y°U  tCaCh  writi"8  °r  h0w  you  think  il 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP. 
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Student  Survey 
The  National  Writing  Project 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  nation-wide  survey  by  the  National  Writing  Project,  a  group  of  teachers 
dedicated  to  improving  the  teaching  of  writing.  We  have  asked  your  teacher  to  give  this  questionnaire 
to  four  students.  Your  teacher  will  NOT  see  your  answers. 

With  this  questionnaire,  we  want  to  learn  what  you  and  other  students  like  you  think  about  the  helpful- 
ness of  various  teaching  methods. 


You  can  answer  most  of  the  questions  by  CIRCLING  A  NUMBER.  For  some  questions,  you  will 
be  asked  to  give  a  short  written  answer. 

If  you  notice  a  problem  with  any  question,  please  write  us  a  note  beside  the  question. 
Read  all  directions  carefully — ESPECIALLY  THOSE  IN  LARGE  TYPE. 

When  you  finish  answering  all  questions,  put  your  questionnaire  back  in  its  envelope  and  SEAL 
THE  ENVELOPE.  When  you  seal  your  envelope,  no  one  who  knows  you  will  see  your  answers. 

All  your  answers  will  be  strictly  confidential. 


Project  sponsored  by  National  Institute  of  Education 
NIE-G-83-0065 


Site  [1-3] 
No.  [4] 
Level  [5] 
BUnk  [6*81 
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I  Please  circle  the  number  beside  the  answer  that  best  applies  to  you.  CIRCLE  ONLY  ONE  NUMBER?! 

1.  How  often  do  you  write  Tor  this  class  (either  at  home  or  in  school)? 

0  Never 

1  Hardly  ever 

2  Some  of  the  time 

3  A  lot  of  the  time 

2.  How  often  do  you  write  for  this  class,  compared  to  your  other  classes?  j1( 

1  A  lot  less  for  this  class 

2  A  little  less  for  this  class 

3  About  the  same 

4  A  little  more  for  this  class 

5  A  lot  more  for  this  class 

3.  How  often  do  you  write  just  because  you  want  to  and  not  for  school?  ^ 

0  Never 

1  Hardly  ever 

2  Some  of  the  time 

3  A  lot  of  the  time 

4.  On  the  writing  you  do  for  this  class,  what  grade  do  you  usually  get?  Circle  the  ONE  that  is  most  (Ul 


usual  for  you. 


A 


4 


D 


2 


B 


5  F 


3  C 


6  Other 

(please  specify): 
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1  Please  answer  these  Questions  about  yourself.  FILL  IN  THE  BLANKS  OR  CIRCLE  A  NUMBErTI 


5.     Birthdate:  ,    19   Uu'1 

Month      Day  Year 


6.     Grade:  -  — 


7.     Sex:       1       Male  (19) 
2  Female 

t.     When  you  graduate  from  high  school,  what  do  you  plan  to  do  first?  Ml 

1  Co  to  a  four-year  college  or  university 

2  Co  to  a  job  training  program 

3  Co  to  a  two-year  college 

4  Co  to  work  full-time 

5  Co  to  work  and  then  go  to  college 

6  Go  into  military  service 

7  Other  (please  describe):  


m/b) 
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For  each  of  the  questions  below,  circle  the  number  that  fits  best  with  the  writing  you  do  for  this  class. 
CIRCLE  ONLY  ONE  NUMBER.  


VERY  LESS  ABOUT  MORE 

LITTLE  OF     THAN  1/2  1/2  THAN  1/2 

NONE        THE  TIME     THE  TIME     THE  TIME     THE  TIME 

9.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  on  journals 
or  diaries  just 

for  yourself?  0  12  3  4 


10.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for 
this  class,  how  much 
do  you  spend  writing 
journals  between  you 
and  your  teacher  or 
letters  that  you 
expect  to  get 

answers  to?  0  12  3  4 


11.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  writing  essays 
about  your  personal 

experiences?  0  12  3  4 


12.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  writing  poems  or 
plays  or  stories  that 
you  make  up  from  your 

imagination?  0  12  3  4 


13.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  writing  just  to 

find  new  ideas?  0  12  3  4 


5 
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VERY  LESS  ABOUT  MORE 

LITTLE  OF      I'HAN  1/2  1/2  THAN  1/2 

NONE        THE  TIME     THE  TIME     THE  TIME     THE  TIME 

14.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  presenting  facts 
or  events  in  the  form 
of  book  reports,  news 
reports,  or  short 

research  reports?  0  12  3  4 


15.  Of  the  time  you  spend 
on  your  writing  for  this 
class,  how  much  do  you 
spend  writing  essays 
based  on  your  ideas 

or  on  your  opinions?  0  1  2  3  4  ^j] 


For  each  of  the  questions  below,  circle  the  number  that  fits  best  with  what  happens  in  your  class.  CIR-  (29/b) 
CLE  ONLY  ONE  NUMBER.  .  


ALMOST  ALMOST 
NEVER  SOMETIMES  OFTEN  ALWAYS 

16.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  write  comments 
on  your  writing  before 
you  have  put  it  in  its 

completed  form?  1  2  3  4  (301 


17.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  write  comments 
on  the  completed  version 

of  your  writing?  1  2  3  4  (3D 


18.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  talk  with  you 
about  your  writing 
before  you  have  put  it 
in  its  completed  form? 


(32] 


19.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  talk  with  you 
about  the  completed 
version  of  your 
writing? 


(331 
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ALMOST 
NEVER 


SOMETIMES 


OFTEN 


20.  When  you  arc  writing  for 
this  class,  how  often  do 
you  and  your  fellow 
students  talk  with  each 
other  about  your  writing 
before  it  is  in  its 
completed  form? 


ALMOST 
ALWAYS 


(341 


21.  When  you  are  writing 
for  this  class,  how 
often  do  you  and  your 
fellow  students  talk 
with  each  other  about 
the  completed  version 
of  your  writing? 


(351 


22.  How  often  do  you 
receive  grades  on  the 
completed  versions  of 
your  writing? 


(361 


23.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  let  you  know 
what  kinds  of  people 
might  read  each  piece 
of  your  writing? 


(371 


24.  When  you  are  writing 
for  this  class,  how 
often  do  you  make  up  your 
own  topic  to  write  about? 


(381 


25.  When  you  are  writing 
for  this  class,  how 
often  does  your  teacher 
give  you  a  topic  to 
write  about? 


(391 


26.  How  often  are  there 
discussions  in  class 
about  r  topic  before 
you  begin  to  write 
about  it? 


(401 


27.  How  often  does  your 
teacher  make  comments 
about  what  is  strong 
as  well  as  what  is 
weak  in  your  writing? 


(4!l 


(42/b) 
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[  A3  a  student,  you  may  be  letting  different  kinds  of  feedback  or  response  to  your  writing.  IN  THIS 
CLASS,  how  helpful  to  your  learning  are  the  following  kinds  of  feedback  or  response?  CIRCLE  ONLY 
1  ONE  NUMBER.  


DON'T 
KNOW; 
NEVER 
OCCURS 


NOT 
AT  ALL 
HELPFUL 


NOT  TOO 
HELPFUL 


VERY 
HELPFUL 
FOR 

SOMEWHAT  LEARNING 
HELPFUL     TO  WRITE 


28.  Comments  on  your 
writing  before  the 
the  completed  version 


(431 


a.  Talking  personalty 
with  your  teacher 
before  your 
paper  is  in  its 
completed  form 


b.  Talking  with 
other  students 
in  your  class 
before  your 
paper  is  in  its 
completed  form 


(44| 


(45) 


c.  Written  comments 
from  your  teacher 
about  your  paper 
before  it  is  in  its 
completed  form 


[441 


d.  Grades  given  by 
your  teacher  to 
your  paper  before 
it  is  in  its 
completed  form 


[471 


e.  Your  teacher's 
asking  yon  for  your 
comments  on  your 

paper  before  it  is  (4|, 

in  its  completed  form  0  1  1  J 


[49/bl 
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29.  Comments  on  caaiptetH 
pieces  of  writing 


DONT 
KNOW; 
NEVER 
OCCURS 


NOT 
AT  ALL 
HELPFUL 


NOT  TOO 
HELPFUL 


SOMEWHAT 
HELPFUL 


VERY 
HELPFUL 

FOR 
LEARNING 
TO  WRITE 


a.  Talking  personally 
with  your  teacher 
about  completed 
pieces  or  writing 


b.  Talking  with  other 
students  in  your 
class  about  your 
ctwpkttd  pieces 
or  writing 


c.  Written  comments 
from  your  teacher 
about  your  eampletad 

pieces  of  writing  0  I  2  3 


d.  Grades  given  by 
your  teacher  to 
your  cata pitted 

pieces  of  writing  0  12  3  4 


e.  Your  teacher's 
asking  ye*  for 

your  comments  on 

your  completed  paper  0  12  3  4 
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DONT 
KNOW; 
NEVER 
OCCURS 


NOT 
AT  ALL 
HELPFUL 


VERY 
HELPFUL 
FOR 

NOT  TOO  SOMEWHAT  LEARNING 
HELPFUL      HELPFUL      TO  WRITE 


30.  Comments  on  your 
writing  from  others 


f.  Comments  from 
brothers  or 
sisters 


1571 


m  CofnfMnti  from 
friends  (inside  or 
outside  of  clase) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Ml 

b.  Comments  from 
ptrenu 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

m 

c  Comments  from 
yew  teacher 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

m 

d.  Comments  from 
ether  teechcrs 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mil 

e.  Comments  from 
other  adults 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Ml 

ttuo/sl 


31.  When  you  are  trying  to  learn  to  write  better,  what  helps  you  most  and  why? 


O 
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!.    P!c«e  use  the  space  below  for  any  other  comments  you  would  like  to  make. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP 


II 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


•CMttLST  •  DAVI)  •  WTUtZ  •  LOS  AKCHftS  •  NTIMM  •  UK  Df ICO  •  JAX  SfUftCISCO 


SANTA  tAMAM  •  SANTA  C*VI 


SCHOOL  J/  EDUCATION 


IIMtUY,  CAUfOftXlA  94720 


Ue  Arc  writing  to  let  you  know  that  wt  have  sent  tht 
qutstionnairts  for  tht  National  Surety  of  Excellent  Ttachtra 
of  Writing  to  tht  ttachtrt  you  rtcoaatndtd.    Ut  havt  stnt 
additional  qutstionnairts  to  ont  of  tht  Junior  high  and  ont 
of  tht  stnior  high  teachtra  for  soma  cf  thtir  atudtnta.    Ut  art 
tncloaing  copita  of  all  qvrationnairts  to  that:  you  will  know 
txactly  what  tht  ttachtra  rtctivtd. 

Ut  would  vtry  auch  apprtciatt  your  chtcking  with  thtat 
ttachtra  aa  aoon  aa  you  can.  to  makt  curt  that  thty  havt 
rtctivtd  tht  qutatlonnairta  and  rtturntd  thta  to  ut.    For  your 
rtftrtnet,  a  copy  of  tht  list  of  naat*  you  stnt  ua  ia  tnclostd. 

If  you  or  your  ttachtrs  havt  any  qutstiona,  pltast  contact 
Charlta  Undtrwood»  Ltann  Parker,  or  at  at  (415)  642-7005  or 
(415)  642-0963. 

You  will  rtctivt  a  auaaary  of  tht  rtsults  as  soon  as  thty 
art  avail: bit.    Again ,  thank  you  for  your  htlp. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Sarah  U.  Freedaan 


Principal  Investigator 
National  Institute  of 


Education  Survey  of 
Excellent  Teachers  of 
Writing 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.  BERKELEY 


OttlUCELCY  •  OA  VIS  ■  IHVIXC  -  LOS  a.S'C£L£S  ■  AlvCAStOC  •  SaN  OtCCO  •  >AN  fKANCUCO  \ 


iANTA  B  ARB  AAA  *  S  A  N'T  A  CRUZ 


school  or  education 


Berkeley.  California  94720 


January  17,  1934 


TO:  NATIONAL  WRITING  PROJECT  SITE  DIRECTOR 

FROM:       Jim  Gray.  Sarah  Freedman,  and  Miles  Myers 

RE:          N.I.E.  RESEARCH  GRANT  INVOLVING  NATIONAL 
WRITING  PROJECT  SITES  

URGENT  REMINDER 

Recently,  we  asked  you  to  submit  the  names  of  6  of 
your  most  outstanding  teachers  of  writing:    two  at  the 
upper  elementary  level  (grades  4~6),  two  at  the  junior 
high  level  (grades  7-9),  and  two  at  the  senior  high  level 
(grades  9-12).    As  WE  NOTED,  these  teachers  will  become 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  OUR  SURVEY  OF  THE  PRACTICES  OF  EXCELLENT 
WRITING  TEACHERS.     We  STILL  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  YOUR  LIST. 

WE  FEEL  THAT  IT  IS  OF  UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  PROJECT  • 
TO  DESCRIBE  WHAT  THE  BEST  TEACHING  OF  WRITING  LOOKS  LIKE. 

We   therefore   need  the  names  of  teachers  from  ALL  of  the 
sites  of  the  National  Writing  Project. 

We  urgently  need  you.?  cooperation. 

Again,  if  you  have  questions  call  Sarah  Freedman  at 
(415)  6^-0963 
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Name 


School  Address 


TEACHER  DATA  SHEET 
School  Phone 


Home  Auurcss 


Home  Phone 


Grade  Level 
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Appendix  5 
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SURVEY  EDITING 


1.  Use  green  felt  tip  pen  for  editing 

2.  Write  MD  for  missing  data. 

3.  No  fractional  data — round  off  to  integers,  as  follows 

Elementary  Secondary 
#12 — round  down  #33 — round  up 

#13 — round  down 
#7  — round  up 

4.  Force  "other"  in  demographic  question  into  a  legitimate  category 
where  possible. 

5.  Code  secondary  questionnaire  pages  6-7*"class  title"  as  follows: 

1  *  English,  writing,  reading 

2  »  Social  studies  or  history 

3  ■  Science 

4  »  Math 

5  «  Foreign  Language 

6  ■  Other 

6.  Questions  #36,  37,  38  elementary  and  #37,  38,  39  secondary:  if 

6  is  marked,  leave  as  is  if  writing  related.    Write  in 
a  category  7  for  any  other,  unrelated  subject. 

7.  Where  "yes"  or  "no"  is  unmarked  on  questions  13  &  14  of  elementary 

survey    and  questions  14  6  15  of  secondary  survey,  but  teacher 
goes  on  to  circle  descriptions  of  assignment,  mark  "yes"  category, 

8.  Question  #32  of  elementary  survey:  consider  question  to  be  asking 

number  of  students  in  class.  Mark  as  missing  data  if  entry 
is  "one."  J 

STUDENT  SURVEYS 

1.  Question  #4 — round  down  if  "other" 

2.  Question  #5 — MD  if  year  is  1984. 
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FURTHER  GUIDELINES 

1.  Pick  up  questionnaires  dally  from  BAWP  office. 

2.  Write  site  code  number  and  "El"  or  "Sec"  on  each  piece  of  data. 

3.  Proof  each  questionnaire  and  then  file  in  labeled  boxes. 


SURVEY  EDITING 

I.    If  there  is  a  range,  use  the  middle,  e.g.  26.5. 

2*    If  two  numbers  are  circled: 

-if  there  is  an  arrow  or  some  other  indicator,  choose  the  ^^4^^^^^ 

-if  there  is  no  indicator  and  numbers  are  on  both  sides  of  mean, 
mark  as  missing  data. 

-if  marks  are  on  same  side  of  mean,  select  the  one  closest  to  the 
middle,  rather  than  the  extremes. 

-for  questions  that  allow  more  than  one  answer,  do  nothing. 
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Philosophies  of  Teaching:     Mary  Lee  Glass  and  Arthur  Peterson 

Following  is  a  statement  from  each  teacher  gathered  after 
the  observational  part  of  the  study  was  complete  about  their 
theories  of  the  role  of  response  in  the  teaching  of  written 
language.  Although  we  gathered  much  of  this  information  from 
them  in  our  interviews  with  them  when  we  were  selecting  teachers, 
we  did  not  ask  them  to  write  these  pieces  until  after  we  had 
col  lected  al  1  of  our  data.  We  did  not  want  to  make  them  unduly 
self-conscious  about  their  teaching  and  our  observations. 

Mr.   Peterson,  discusses  a  type  of  response  that  occurs 
earlier  in  his  semester,  dialogue  writing,   that  is  crucial   to  his 
setting  up  of  his  teaching  and  that  we  do  not  analyze  at  any 
other  point,   b-ecause  it  did  not  occur  during  our  observations. 
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Discipline,  Del ight 


and  Fishing 


Mary  Lee  Glass 

Writing  a  statement  about  my  philosophy  of  teaching  writing 
gave  me  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  grief  produced  by  that  type 
of  assignment.     After  all,  it  was  summer,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do 
was  sit  on  the  balcony  in  the  morning  sun  and  wade  through  the 
stack  of  best-sellers  piled  up  on  my  bookshelf.     Thinking  is 
definitely  not  part  of  my  summer  routine.     In  desperation,  I  even 
dragged  out  old  papers,  written  for  a  variety  of  courses  and 
audiences.     Surely  I  must  have  said  something  worth  noticing 
somewhere  along  the  way,  but  they  were  a  disappointment.  They 
were  out-of-date,  dry,  pedantic,  overdone;  none  of  them  reflects 
exactly  what  goes  on  in  my  classroom  right  now  or  will  in  another 
few  weeks. 

In  those  tired,  recycled  papers,  which  I  must  remember  to 
tell  the  next  kid  about  when  he  tries  to  recycle  a  paper  for  a 
new  assignment,  only  very  little  says  anything  about  what  my 
philosophy  of  teaching  writing  is  right  now,  for  teaching  and 
learning  writing  are  now,   immediate,  today,  sometimes 
accidentally  or  ser end i pi tous 1 y  coincidental  with  so  many  other 
things  --  the  time  of  day,   the  season,   the  mood  of  the  teacher  or 
the  kids,  whether  "I'm  rushing  to  catch  a  plane  or  worried  about  a 
parent  conference,  whether  they  had  breakfast,  whether  what  has 
been  eluding  them  and  me  comes  at  me  from  a  new  angle  as  I  walk 
in  the  door  or  a  kid  says  something  I  didn't  expect.     Maybe  the 
reason  no  one  one  has  yet  produced  a  perfect  "canned*  workbook  or 
program  or  textbook  to  teach  writing,  at  least  for  me,  is  that 
the  discipline  is  too  varied,  too  individual,  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  uniquely  human  elements  of  the  moment  to  be 
caught  and  marketed.     Oh,  we  can  talk  about  it,   around  it, 
suggest  strategies,  but  that  most  human  capacity,  communication, 
in  its  most  enduring  and  artistic  form,  writing,   is  not  the  stuff 
of  which  computer  programs  are  easily,   or  perhaps  ever,  made. 

But  besides  the  elements  of  spontaneity  and  individual 
personalities,  we  must  also  consider  the  factors  of  calculated 
design  and  inexplicable  hope  in  the  teaching  of  writing,  which  is 
more  than  a  little  like  fishing.     The  teacher  must  develop 
incredible  patience,  sitting  or  standing  there  while  nothing 
visible  happens        the  bait  isn't  visibly  taken,  the  water 
remains  still,  unrippled,  undisturbed,  for  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months  even.     In  fact,   it  is  an  absurd  act  of  faith  even  to  toss 
out  the  bait  --  we  don't  know  if  there's  anything  in  there,  we 
certainly  don't  know  if  it's  hungry  for  the  bait,  and  we  can't 
predict  when  and  if  it  will  bite,  how  big  it  is,  whether  it's 
worth  the  tedious,  repetitive,  sometimes  exhilarating  effort  of 
waiting.     But  the  fact  is  that  the  fisherman,    like  Hemingway's 
Old  Man,  with  memories  or  visions  of  catching  the  big  one,  with 
interminable  schemes  for  how  to  bring  it  off,   goes  on  dangling 
the  bait,  waiting  them  out,  hoping  against  reason  for  a  hit,  and 
so  does  the  teacher  of  writing.     As  I  sit  here  thinking  how  easy 
it  became  to  play  out  this  statement  once  I  had  found  the 
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metaphor,  I  remember  how  quickly  some  kids  get  inside  the 
discipline  of  writing  once  they  have  -taken  the  bait/  but  how 
hard  it  is  for  others  to  find  it  in  their  own  time  and  their  own 
way,  and  how  crucial   for  the  teacher  to  devise  the  tactics,  the 
times,  the  activities  for  all  of  them  to  do  it. 

The  difficulty  of  developing  the  timing,  of  planning  the 
strategies  and  knowing  there  will  be  results  if  only  we  are 
patient  enough        those  are  the  challenges*    For  the  teaching  of 
writing  must  involve  a  wide  range  of  experiences  which  encourage 
the  beginner,  or  the  expert,  to  learn  to  generate,  collect,  and 
articulate  his  thoughts  and  words,  to  organize  and  arrange  them, 
revise  and  refine  them  and  to  evaluate  the  product  before 
beginning  the  next  excursion.    We  must  find  ways  to  develop  the 
skills  and  capitalize  on  the  talents,  facilitate  the  craft  and 
encourage  the  art,  untangle  the  awkward  and  refine  the  florid, 
unleash  the  inarticulate  and  redirect  the  gushing.    Not  easy 
jobs,  those,  but  they  are  what  the  teacher  of  writing  to 
adolescents  must  be  about. 

The  act  and  art  of  writing,  for  those  students  who  wil  1 
eventually  learn  to  control  it,  even  better  to  master  it,  must, 
then,   become  like  Proteus  a  creature  of  many  forms  and  shapes. 
Writing  is  practice       frequent,  varied,  repetitive, 
unthreatening ,  developmental,  exploratory,  sometimes 
inconsequential,  or,  horrors,  even  fun,  but  never  entirely 
unimportant.     Children  and  adults  learn  to  do  everything  better 
by  practicing,  from  speaking  to  tying  shoes  to  cooking  souffles 
to  controlling  tennis  lobs  to  manipulating  computer  programs. 
Most  who  improve  at  anything  must  pass  the  tedium  of  practice  to 
discover  the  delight  of  accomplishment,  and  they  pass  that 
barrier  often  by  finding  out  that  practice  is  easy,  fun,  non- 
fatal, and  necessary.    Yet  for  so  many  years  most  of  us  neglected 
the  idea  of  practice  in  the  realm  of  teaching  writing.    Oh,  we 
made  them  practice  HANOwriting,  those  interminable  exercises  of 
concentric  circles  perfectly  spaced,  but  we  expected  them,  then, 
to  know  how  to  WRITE.     That's  about  as  clever  as  expecting  the 
kitchen  novice  to  execute  a  perfect  souffle  after  you've  taught 
him  to  beat  the  eggs.    How  can  we  expect  children  to  learn  their 
way  into  thinking  coherently,  expressing  themsleves  effectively, 
speaking  with  authority  and  voice  and  transitions,  polishing  with 
grace  and  art,  if  al  1  we  have  done  is  talk  about  writing,  about 
topic  sentences,  about  paragraph  structure,  but  we  have  not 
practiced?    Practiced  what?    All  of  it        saying  it,  seeing  it, 
saying  it  better,  trying  it  out  on  others,  becoming  aware  that  we 
hear  when  one  phrase  says  it  better,  learning  that  making 
mistakes  is  not  only  not  fatal   but  necessary  to  becoming  better. 

This  is  not  to  say,  though,  that  practice  is  quite  the  same 
as  drill.     We  have  all  endured  drills       workbook  lessons  where 
we  fill  in  the  blanks,  repetitions  of  piano  scales  or 
multiplication  tables  or  vocabulary  words.    Practice  in  writing 
must  go  beyond  that,  although  there  are,  certainly,  those 
elements  of  drill  and  repetition  in  it.     The  practice  exercises 
must  be  varied,  timely,  must  find  new  angles  into  the  corners  of 
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the  learning  processes,  must  become,  if  necessary,  spontaneous 
responses  to  unexpected  or  predictable  situations  and  reactions 
if  they  are  to  capitalize  on  each  child's    readiness  and 
recepti veness,  his  willingness  to  take  the  bait.    And  in  making  a 
typographical  error  the  first  time  I  wrote  that  statement,  I 
remembered  that  he  must  learn,  too,  to  take  the  bit,  for  writing 
remains  always  a  discipline  as  well  as  a  creative  inspiration. 
Only  when  the  student  learns    that  he  or  she  must  endure  the 
practice  to  experience  the  art,  must  surpass  the  tedium  to  know 
the  triumph,  to  care  about  how  it  is  said  as  well  as  what  is 
said,  only  then  does  he  or  she  b€gin  to  understand  the  reason  for 
all  that  practice,  and,  what's  mere,  to  use  what  he  or  she  has 
labored  to  learn.    And  finally,  as  the  pianist  and  baseball 
player  know  perfectly  well  that  not  every  practice  1s  evaluated 
with  a  recital  or  a  championship,  so  must  the  student  writer 
learn  that  although  evaluation  is  essential,  that  evaluation  of 
practice  writing  is  not  always  the  reward  or  intimidation  of  a 
grade  from  the  teacher. 

For,  simultaneously  with  practice,  the  student  c*  writing 
must  learn  to  evaluate         his  own,  her  peers',  the  masters' 
writing.    And  in  that  fact  lies  yet  another  dimension  of  practice 
and  dilemma  for  the  teacher  of  writing,  for  he  must,  like  coaches 
and  drill  sergeants  and  counselors,  be  all  things  at  the  right 
time  to  all  students.    Some  coaches  produce  winning  teams  by 
badgering  and  Intimidation,  but  the  danger  there,  with 
adolescents  learning  to  write,  is  frightening  them  off  with 
criticism  before  they  ever  find  out  they  have  something  to  say. 
Some  piano  teachers  succeed  by  working  meticulously  on  fingering 
and  metronome-perfect  rhythm  exercises,  but  the  danger  there  for 
the  writing  teacher  is  losing  the  art  and  excitement  and 
inspiration  of  writing  in  the  tedium.     Some  teachers  of  writing 
see  their  job  as  that  of  preserver  of  the  language  and  corrector 
of  the  errors,  but  they  often  wear  out  themselves  and  their 
students  before  anyone  has  discovered  that  he  or  she  can  write. 

The  trick,  then,  is  to  find  ways  to  allow  students  to 
evaluate  their  own  work,  for,  after  all,  they  will  be  on  their 
own  when  they  leave  a  particular  classroom  and  must  succeed  or 
fail   in  the  next  writing  situation  on  their  own,  just  as  any 
pianist  or  ballplayer  must  take  practiced  skills  to  the  next 
audition  or  tryout.    Clearly,  evaluation  must  become  an  automatic 
part  of  the  practice,  an  informal  exercise  in  expression  and 
revision  as  well  as  the  formal  statement  translated  into  a  grade 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  an  easy  and  comfortable  and  non- 
threatening  part  of  the  process  of  growth  and  thinking,  an 
acknowledgement  that  we  can  all  see  and  hear  and  judge  what  is 
"better"  rather  than  depend  entirely  upon  the  teacher  who  grades 
the  paper  to  tell  us  how  good  it  is.    If  as  a  result  teachers 
must  give  up  reading  everything  the  student  writes,  and,  rather, 
let  the  students  do  much  of  that  reading  and  evaluating,  so  much 
the  better.     No,   I    did  not  say  give  up  reading  papers  entirely, 
for  the  teacher  cannot  lose  track  of  where  the  students  are,  but 
we  cannot,  and  we  should  not,  expect  them  to  learn  to  write 
better  if  we  are  the  only  ones  in  the  class  whose  responsibility 
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it  is  to  evaluate. 

If  the  practice  and  the  discipline  and  the  evaluation  are 
the  "how/  then  discovery  must  be  the  "why"  of  teaching  writing 
to  adolescents,  for  that  is  where  we  want  them  al  1  to  arrive  in 
the  end.    They  must  discover  first  that  they  have  something  to 
say,  and  waiting  for  or  motivating  them  to  find  it  or  care  if 
they  do  is  often  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  entire  fishing 
expedition  for  the  teacher    and  takes  every  weapon       or  should  I 
say  bait  or  lure?        in  the  teacher's  box.     If  they  do  discover 
they  have  something  to  say,  they  must  also  discover  that  it 
matters  how  they  say  it,  how  they  arrange  it  effectively  and 
persuasively,  and  how  they  polish  and  revise  and  reshape  it  so 
that  it  says  best  what  they  intended.     But  most  important,   if  the 
discovery  of  what  we  have  to  say  leads  us  to  explore  our 
thinking,  to  uncover  new  ideas  or  relationships  or  insights  that 
we  had  not  seen  before,  that,  I  think,  is  the  "big  one."  There 
can  be  no  more  exciting  reward  to  the  teaching  of  writing  than  to 
know  that  it  led  the  student  to  discover  something  for  him  or 
herself.    Those  discoveries  do  not  come  often,  they  are  often 
quite  small  and  quiet,  but  the  process  of  discovery  and 
consequently  of  learning  is  central  to  what  is  human  and 
intelligent.  Students  must  learn  to  ask  questions,  to  explore  and 
articulate  thoughts,  to  postulate  and  revise  answers,  to  develop 
reasons,   in  short,  to  think.    Once  they  have  discovered  the  ways 
to  do  those  things,  when  they  write  they  share  a  little  of  that 
which  is  uniquely  theirs  with  others  with  whom  they  have  the 
human  condition  in  common.  How  exciting  to  have  the  confidence 
and  the  impulse  to  do  that        and  what  a  major  task  for  the 
teacher  of  writing  to  create  the  conditions  under  which  that 
exchange  occurs. 

Of  course,  as  lovers  of  language  and  literature,  we  would 
like  our  students  to  go  one  step  further  and  say  those  things 
artistically  or  at  least  to  recognize  when  they  or  someone  else 
has  said  something  wel  1.    Therein  1  ies  the  last  bit  of  what  we 
would  like  to  happen  if  this  were  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
and  if  we  were  so  lucky  as  to  succeed  with  every  student  in  every 
class.    Unfortunately,  we  must  also  confront  the  fact  that  some 
will  try  but  never  arrive  at  that  end,  some  will  arrive  easily 
and  never  know  howmuch  further  they  might  go,  and  stil  1  others 
will  live  their  lives  quite  happy  and  fulfilled  without  ever 
knowing  the  delight  of  a  phrase  wel  1  turned.    But  most  of  us  go 
into  the  business  of  teaching  writing  with  more  modest  ends  than 
turning  out  clones  of  Shakespeare  or  Fitzgerald  or  Twain  and  find 
it  quite  taxing  enough  to  help  them  discover  they  have  something 
to  say,  hear  that  some  say  it  better  than  others,  articulate  what 
they  have  discovered  about  their  thinking,  and  explore  some  ways 
to  say  it  effectively.     The  goal  of  encouraging  adolescents  to 
write  artistically  is  a  worthy  one  but  probably  far  off  for  most, 
of  little  interest  to  all  but  a  few,  but  the  teacher  of  writing 
must  encourage,  cajole,  perhaps  even  trick  them  into  trying,  if, 
final  ly,  we  want  it  al  1  to  be  anything  other  than  a  series  of  dul  1 
practices  and  pointless  drills. 
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If  al  1  of  these  seem  rather  grand  goals  for  the  teacher 
facing  a  class  of  thirty  or  th1rty-f1ve  kids  on  Monday  morning, 
so  be  It.    I  must  confess  they  are  not  goals  which  I  repeat  to 
myself  every  morning  as  the  alarm  goes  off  at  six  or  as  I  race  to 
my  first  class  at  7:59.    But  they  are  principles  which  are 
beneath  the  surface,   like  the  fish  I'm  going  after.     Or  perhaps 
they  are  the  currents,  the  tides,  the  hidden  power  of  the  ocean 
of  human  expression.    Without  commitment  to  something  like  those 
principles,   I'd  be  adrift  1n  a  sea  of  awkward  expressions  and  red 
Ink,  disinterested  k Ids  and  misinformed  parents,  media-mangled 
language,  grammar-happy  administrators,  and  boring  papers.  And 
that  1s  not,  thank  you,  a  fishing  expedition  I  care  to  take  on. 
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Finding  a  Focus:  Structure  and  Sequence 
Nary  Lee  Glass 


The  Advanced  Communication  class  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
study  of  teaching  expository  writing  to  ninth  graders  was  a  new 
course  in  our  curriculum,  at  least  under  that  title.    In  that  new 
course,  however,  we  incorporated  the  same  principles  and  focus  I 
have  used  previously  in  teaching  exposition  to  younger  students. 
The  major  difference  was  that  the  course  focused  on  two  subjects 
our  department  had  never  before  isolated  in  a  separate  course: 
writing  and  speaking.    The  semester- 1 ong  course  emphasized 
principles  applicable  to  both  means  of  communication: 
generation,  development,  and  organization  of  ideas;  focus  and 
purpose;  voice  and  audience;  practice,  revision,  and  evaluation. 
In  fact,  whilewe  had  planned  the  course  to  focus  on  those 
processes  and  principles,  all  of  us  who  taught  the  course 
discovered  some  things  we  should  have  known  before  when  we 
rediscovered  how  easy  it  is  to  teach  all  modes  of  communication 
at  once;  in  fact,  some  of  the  "drudgery"  of  teaching  exposition 
disappeared  in  the  dual  focus,  for  the  variety  provided  by  the 
speaking  activities  correlated    with  and  reinforcing  the  writing 
assignments  was  an  unexpected  bonus  in  the  pacing  and  interest 
level  of  the  cl ass. 

The  sequence  of  writing  assignments  was  based  loosely  on  a 
variety  of  sources  and  teaching  experiences:    Moffett,  Macrorie, 
Bay  Area  Writing  Project,  and  nearly  twenty  years  of  struggling 
with  the  problem  and  with  the  particular  nature  of  students  at 
Gunn  High  School,  an  affluent,  academically-oriented  school 
community.    In  general,  the  assignments  were  designed  to  move 
younger,  egocentric  ninth  graders  from  that  which  is  most 
interesting  to  them       themselves       to    that  which  they  express 
freely  but  often  don't  know  how  to  examine       their  opinions.  In 
other  classes,  I  have  begun  with  a  personal  writing  assignment  to 
develop  both  confidence  and  interest;  in  this  class,  we  began 
with  an  interview  assignment  because  of  the  oral  part  of  the 
course,  one  step    removed  from  the  "self11  but  of  equal  interest 
because  ninth  graders  are  social,  conscious  of  their  peers, 
interested  in  talking. 

The  major  problems  identified  by  students  in  working  their 
way  through  the  interviewwere  those  of  finding  a  focus  and 
collecting  enough  information,  both  problems  central  to  any 
beginning  piece  of  expository  writing.    Students  had  to  learn  how 
to  ask  good  questions,  how  to  elicit  sufficient  information  and 
detail,  how  to  find  a  focus  so  that  the  paper  did  not  become  a 
boring,  chronological   list  of  facts,  how  to  return  for  more 
information,  how  to  make  what,  in  some  cases,  seemed  a  dull 
person  into  something  interesting  enough  to  read  about.  They 
also  experimented  with  voice,  some  taking  on  the  guise  of  chatty 
sports  columns,  others  becoming  news  reporters,  others  resorting 
to  the  first  person  because  it  was  al  1  they  could  handle. 
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From  this  assignment,  students  moved  to  a  more  difficult  one 
in  terms  of  collecting  information  and  focusing  it  into  a 
coherent  whole,  often  finding  it  necessary  to  manipulate  a 
variety  of  data       sensory  details,  memories,  interviews, 
descriptions,  events        in  the  "5-S"  report,  my  version  of  what 
Ruby  Bernstein  Introduced  participants  in  the  first  BAWP  summer 
session  to  as  the  "saturation  report."    My  directions  are  much 
more  explicit  than  those    she  gave  us       younger  kids  couldn't 
handle  the  assignment  when  I  tried  it  her  way,  but  they  could 
handle  it,  and  did,  when  I  became  more  specific  about  what  1 
directed  them  to  use  and  look  for.    The  object  of  the  assignment 
was  first  to  observe  in  detail,  take  voluminous  notes,  evislt, 
collect  so  much  information  as  to  be  "saturated,"  and  then  to 
find  a  focus,  select  and  discard,  give  some  shape  to  that  which 
was  overwhelming,  bulky,  shapeless.    Those  students  who  followed 
directions,  with  frequent  checking,  and  took  pages  and  pages  of 
notes  found  it  a  chal  lenge  to  find  a  reasonable  focus,  but  they 
wrote  good  papers  and  learned  a  good  deal  about  generalization, 
organization,  and  transitions  in  the  process,  although  I  doubt  we 
used  those  terms  as  they  were  working.    Those  who  took 
superficial  notes  in  one  or  two  five*  or  ten-minute  visits 
quickly  discovered  that  they  had  little  to  say  and  their  papers 
were  dull.    So  much  for  lectures  about  support,  detail, 
development,  etc.  etc.  etc.    Given  the  volume  of  information,  the 
need  to  struggle  with  focus,  students  were  ready  to  move  on  to 
-plan"       my  shorthand  for  identifying  before  one  starts  the 
major  parts  of  the  paper.    Some  who  are  clever  enough  wil  1  see  in 
that  Plan  the  renaming  of  the  f 1 v e-paragraph  essay,  but  the  fact 
is  that  kids  don't  know  how  much  they  need  or  how  to  deal  with  it 
unless  they  have  some  guidelines,  the  more  concrete  the  better. 
They  bite  off  too  much  or  too  little,  they  lose  a  sense  of  focus 
and  purpose  and  drift  into  narration       and  a  simple  plan  built 
Into  the  focus  sentence  is  a  way  to  provide  both  a  clear 
direction  and  a  map  of  whether  one  has  real  ly  figured  out  what  he 
or  she  has  to  say.    The  challenge,  of  course,  is  to  push  them  to 
name  the  parts  of  the  paper  in  the  plan  rather  than  to  write  al  1 
they  have  to  say  about  the  subject  in  the  focus  sentence,  but  the 
result  of  struggling  with  that  part  of  the  process  of  abstracting 
and  articulating  an  idea  and  its  parts  is  necessary  to  making 
progress  toward  exposition  and  persuasion. 

The  final  assignment  in  the  sequence  was  an  "opinion"  paper, 
one  in  whtch  students  were  asked  to  identify  an  issue,  "local" 
rather  than  "global,"  about  which  they  had  an  opinion  they 
thought  someone  else  should  listen  to.    The  assignment  is  meant 
to  build  on  the  lessons  of  the  first  two:  identifying    a  subject, 
collecting  information  and  detail  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
clarifying  a  focus  and  developing  a  plan,  with  the  added 
dimension  of  turning  the  detail  toward  showing  "why"  one's 
opinion  is  valid.    That,  obviously,  is  the  hardest  job  of  the 
sequence.     Younger  students  may  find  it  easy  to  identify  a  focus, 
on  the  subject  of  required  physical  education  or  a  longer  school 
day,  for  example,  but  difficult  to  go  beyond  what  "is"  to  why 
"required  courses"  or  "longer  days"  are  good  or  bad.     The  lesson, 
then,  becomes  a  matter  of  pushing  students  to  examine  what  they 
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think  and  how  their  experiences  and  those  of  others  relate  to  why 
they  think  so.    Some  could  go  only  as  far  as  finding  a  focus  on  a 
subject;  others  were  able  to  find  a  focus  and  develop  a  tentative 
plan;  and  some  were  able  to  push  the  plan  of  a  paper's  paragraphs 
to  articulating  reasons  and  seeing  how  the  parts  of  the  puzzle 
lead  one  to  a  strong  statement  of  opinion  with  some  punch  in  it. 
Not  al  1  reached  that  goal,  to  be  sure,  but  many  had  a  glimmer  of 
an  idea  that  will  begin  to  make  some  sense  to  them  as  they  go 
about  dealing  with  expository  writing  the  next  time  from  another 
teacher.    And  that  is  real  ly  al  1  I  can  expect  them  as  ninth 
graders  ,  to  do. 

Along  with  these  written  assignments,  oral  assignments  led 
students  to  consider,  though  I  never  labelled  them  explicitly, 
some  of  the  same  principles  of  rhetoric        persuasion,  audience, 
voice       as  they  developed  commercials  and  free  speech  messages, 
learned  the  difference  between  MonceM  and  "always*1  in  using 
examples,  explored  "showing"  and  MtellngM  and  their  effect  on  the 
reader  or  listener.     Practice  exercises  encouraged  them  to  work 
with  both  memories  and  observations  and  to  learn  when  they  had 
been  specific  and  detailed  and  when  they  had  not.     Others  were 
designed  to  help  students  figure  out  when  they  had  a  focus  and 
when  they  simply  were  swimming  in  the  haze,  when  they  had  thought 
about  what  they  said  and  when  they  had  not. 

Ninth  graders  who  are  just  beginning  to  discover  the  world 
of  thought  and  ideas  are  not  ready  to  cope  just  yet  with  advanced 
theories  of  discourse  and  persuasion,  but  they  do  have  opinions 
and  lots  of  ideas  waiting  to  be  explored.    Before  they  can 
generate  and  manipulate  some  of  those  ideas  effectively  in  a 
piece  of  expository  writing,  they  must  learn  some  simple  but 
useful   strategies  for  attacking  a  very  big  subject.     The  juggling 
act  for  the  teacher,   then,  becomes  identifying  the  parts  without 
losing  sight  of  the  whole,   providing  some  form  that  does  not 
become  formula,  structuring  the  options  without  cutting  out 
choices  and  possibilities.     No  small   tasks,  those,  but  then 
neither  is  anything  else  about  teaching. 
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Responding  To  Student  Writing:     Some  Principles,  Some  Practices 

Arthur  Peterson 


I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  that  old  chestnut 
question,     Ms  it  possible  to  teach  writing?*     The  answer  is, 
"Yes,   but  not  everyday  to  everybody."     Twenty-two  years  of 
classroom  experience  have  humbled  me.     I  have  learned  that  the 
act  of  writing  summons  so  many  different  skills  and  is  so  much 
the  product  of  our  students1  needs,   experience,  and  even  bio- 
rhythms,  that  our  chance  of  connecting  with  an  individual  student 
at  any  moment  is  a  bet  against  the  odds.     However,   in  recent 
years,  with  the  help  of  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project,  I  have  been 
able  to  sort  out  some  sound  principles  for  the  teaching  of 
writing.     In  this  paper   I  wish  to  describe  some  ways  I  have 
converted  valid  academic  theory  to  realistic  classroom  practice, 
particularly  as  these  techniques  relate  to  response  to  student 
writing.     I  wish  to  consider  five  areas:     (1)  responding  to  free 
writing;   (2)   structuring  free  writing  responses  to  lead  students 
toward  exposition;   (3)  developing  a  response  style;   (4)  using 
peer  response  groups;   (5)   teaching  correctness  through  response. 

Responding  to  Free  Writing 

Some  truths  about  teaching  and  learning  writing  seem  so 
simple-minded  they  are  embarrassing  to  recite.     For  instance: 
Students   learn  to  write  by  writing.     What  could  be  more  obvious? 
Yet,  for  years  I  ignored  this  truism.     I  filled  class  periods 
with   lots  of  talk  about  writing  but  very  little  writing.  We 
would  begin  to  write,  (I  seemed  to  be  saying)  when  we  learned  to 
write  better.    This  idea  only  sounds  like  it  comes  from  Joseph 
Heller. 

The  8ay  Area  Writing  Project  helped  me  to  reform.     I  began 
to  see  that  if  students  write  each  day  the  process  of  writing, 
however  painful  ,  begins  to  feel  natural.    There  may  be  no  way  to 
relieve  the  agony  that  comes  with  sorting  out  jumbled  ideas. 
However,  with  practice,  this  process  comes  to  be  understood  as  a 
prelude  to  the  emotional  rush  that  accompanies  an  idea  clearly 
expressed.     The  Writing  Project  made  me  understand  that  learning 
to  write  is  not  like  learning  to  hang  glide.     The  hanglider  needs 
to   learn  all   of  the  "dos"  and  Mdon*tsM  before  he  puts  on  wings 
and  tries  to  fly.    8ut  a  writer  can  only  learn  to  write  by 
practicing,  and  he  needs  to  understand  that,   in  writing,  no  crash 
is  fatal. 

So  with  a  tenth  grade  class  I  began  to  experiment  with  daily 
10  minute  free  writings,  usually  a  response  to  a  word  rich  in 
connotations:     popcorn,   red,   stairs.     Students  wrote  reams, 
energetically,  enthusiastically,  often  continuing  to  develop 
outside  of  class  writings  they  had  begun   in  class.    Then  one  day 
a  student  asked  the  question   I  had  been  avoiding:     "What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  this  stuff?"     In  the  years  since,   I  have  worked 
out  several   answers  to  this  question. 
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First  let  me  consider  the  answer  which,  while  intellectually 
defensible,  has,  for  me,  been  impossible.     I  could  have  said, 
"Nothing.     We  are  going  to  do  nothing.     If  you've  written 
something  you'd  like  me  to  read,    I'd  be  pleased  to  read  it. 
Maybe  you'd  like  someone  else  to  read  it,  but,  for  me,  when 
you've  written  it,  you've  done  it.     What  anyone  thinks  about  what 
you've  written  is  irrelevant.    You   learned  from  the  act  of 
writing."    Un for tunate 1 y--or  not--my  intellectual   baggage  did  not 
allow  this  response.     I  have  learned  that  in  school  students 
produce  work  to  be  evaluated,  and,  as  a  teacher,  my  job  is  to 
direct  and  comment  on  this  production.     The  no-response  response, 
even  to  free-writing,  has  never  been  an  alternative  for  me. 

Another  answer,  provided  I  was  prepared  to  take  up  a  monkish 
life  style,  was,  "I  will   read  everything  you  write."     I  tried 
this   for  awhile.     But  after  devouring  the  complete  works  of  each 
student,  I  was  still   left  asking,  "What  do  I  say  about  what  I 
have  read?"     I  understood  that  my  options  were  limited.     I  could 
not  ask  students  to  write  spontaneously,  and  then  comment  on 
their  pronoun  reference  errors  or  even  their  deficiencies  in 
logic.     Good  manners  limited  me  to  words  of  praise  ("strong  word 
choice")   and  an  occasional    empathetic  remark  ("This  experience 
must  have  been  very  difficult  for  you.")     But  after  awhile  the 
empathy  took  on  a  rubber  stamp  quality,  and  the  praise,  not 
balanced  by  negative  comments,  seemed  empty.    One  lesson  American 
students   learn  right  off  is  that  no  one  is  perfect,  and  they 
become  suspicious  of  teachers  who  tell   them  they  are. 

Students  expect  there  will  be  some  difference  between  school 
and  school  vacation,  and  this  classroom  without  judgments  was 
becoming  a  kind  of  Endless  Summer.     I  tried  another  way;  I 
established  student  response  groups.     Each  student  in  the  group 
was  to  select  two  of  five  writings  he  or  she  had  done  during  the 
week  to  read  to  the  group,  a  kind  of  self  criticism.     The  group 
would  then  let  the  student  know  which  of  the  two  pieces  they 
preferred  —  more  judgment.    And  the  student  would  then  give  me  one 
piece  a  week  to  read,  not  five. 

This  was  my  first  experience  with  student  response  groups 
and  I  formed  some  impressions  which  have  remained  with  me  ever 
since. 


1.  To  the  students,  the  judging  did  not  seem  to  be  the  core  of 
the  experience;   it  was  the  sharing  that  was  important.  I 
realized  that  many  of  these  students  had  never  read  anything 
they  had  written  in  school    to  anyone. 

2.  As  students  at  this  point  had  no  shared  criteria  for 
judgment,  I  did  not  insist  that  they  give  reasons  for  their 
preferences.     I   felt  uncomfortable  with  this  loose  structure, 
but,   in  thinking  about  it,  some  ideas  emerged  that  have 
guided  my  planning  of  response  group  sessions  ever  since.  I 
came  to  recognize  that  sharing  and  evaluating  need  to  be 
separated.     In  this  regard  sharing  writing  is  not  all  that 
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different  from  sharing  anything.     If  the  students  had  baked 
chocolate  mousses  and  brought  them  to  class  to  share,  the 
pleasure  of  the  activity  would  be  considerably  dampered  if 
they  were  then  required  to  judge  the  texture  of  each 
concoction.     In  section  four   I  discuss  ways  the  sharing 
function  of  the  response  group  may  be  separated  from  the 
ev  al uati ve  function. 

Now,  with  these  papers,   I  saw  my  job  to  respond  so  as  to 
help  students  develop  a  common  criteria  for  judgment.     I  picked 
sections  of  papers  and  read  them  aloud--a  paragraph,  a  sentence, 
a  phrase.     For  me,   the  economy  of  this  technique  proved 
exhilarating.     Instead  of  responding  to  one  student  with  a  few 
complimentary  squiggles  which  she  might  or  might  not  take 
seriously,   I  now  used  her  successes  to  help  thirty  students  focus 
on  the  qualities  of  strong  writing.     I  sought  out  examples  of 
honest  expression,  personal   voice,  strong  verbs,  specific  detail, 
figurative  language,  uncluttered  statement.     I  did  not  then,  nor 
have  I  since,  found  great  gaps  between  my  criteria  for  good 
writing  and  the  judgment  of  the  students.     The  difference  between 
my  judgment  and  theirs  is  that  they  know  what  they  like  and  I 
have  the  words  to  describe  why  I  like  what  I  like. 

My  goal,  then,  was  to  draw  from  these  tentative,  unrevised 
efforts  some  strong  models,   and  then  to  describe  their  strengths. 
For  some  students  a  model    is  enough.     Others  appreciate  the 
difference  between  a  we  1 1 -executed  dive  and  a  belly  flop,  but  if 
they  are  going  to  stop  be  1  1 y- f 1 opp i ng  they  need  to  analyze  the 
proper  dive. 

My  focus  when  responding  to  free  writing  is  on  the  proper 
dive,  not  the  belly  flop,  on  what  to  do,  rather  than  on  what  not 
to  do.     Error  finding  can  come  later.     It  is  a  rare  first  draft 
that  is  not  weighted  with  unclear  statements,   sloppy  expressions 
and  grammatical    illiteracies.    A  first  draft  is  an  easy  target, 
but  not  worth  shooting  at.     It  is  easy  for  a  writing  teacher  to 
diddle  away  time  in  uneconomical,  unproductive  ways.     But  it  need 
not  be  that  way. 

I  have  described  here  one  way  I  have  made  my  response  to 
free  writing  productive  for  my  students  and  fulfilling  for  me. 
To  summarize  the  key  elements: 

-  students,  with  the  help  of  a  response  group,  choose  from  several  pi 
of  writing  their  "best  effort." 

-  my  job  is  to  respond  by  identifying  and  describing  key  elements  of 
writing  in  these  papers. 

-  this  process  needs  to  continue  for  at  least  two  months,  while  o 
class  activities  continue. 
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Structuring  Free-Writing  Responses  to  Lead  to  Exposition 

Let  us  recall  now  how  we  began  the  free-writing  exercises 
described  in  the  previous  section.    Free-writings  were  inspired 
by  a  word.    The  word  had  to  be  the  right  word.    Most  fifteen- 
year-olds  can  write  fluently,  if  not  profoundly,  about  popcorn. 
Such  fluency  is  not  guaranteed  when  the  word  is  "liberty/  The 
words  I  choose  for  these  free-writings  have  an  equalizing 
quality:    they  are  meant  to  appeal  to  common  experience. 

But  free-writing  assignments  may  also  take  the  opposite 
tack.    They  may  focus  on  a  student's  special  concerns.  The 
teachers  goal  now  becomes  to  establish  a  dialogue  with  each 
student.    I  use  this  dialogue  technique  to  move  students  from 
personal  writing  toward  expository  prose. 

The  dialogue  begins  on  the  first  day  of  class:    "Write  about 
your  name.  Where  did  it  come  from?   What  pleasures  and  problems 
has  it  brought  you?"    I  have  never  had  a  student  who  could  not 
write  on  this  subject.    When  I  collect  these  papers  the  ball  has 
landed  in  my  court.    My  job  is  ask  each  student  a  question,  based 
on  my  reading  of  his  response,  that  he  wi 1 1  be  able  to  answer 
during  the  ten-minute  free  writing  period  on  the  next  day.    If  a 
student  mentions  he  was  named  for  an  uncle  he  does  not  much  like, 
I'll  ask  him  what  qualities  the  uncle  has  which  irritate  him.  If 
the  student  then  writes  that  the  uncle  talks  but  never  listens, 
I'll  ask  if  he  knows  others  who  do  not  listen  and  what  he  would 
like  to  say  to  them  were  he  to  get  their  attention. 

Each  day  the  student  responds  to  the  question,  writing 
steadily  for  ten  minutes,  repeating  the  last  word  he  has  written 
when  he  becomes  blocked. 

For  the  teacher  the  challenge  in  this  exercise  becomes  to 
motivate  and  direct  the  student.    The  process  is  a  time-consuming 
one:    two  minutes  per  paper  for  twenty  five  students  adds  up  to 
close  to  an  hour.    But  the  results  of  this  exercise  may  be 
extraordinary.    The  teacher  finds  out  how  students  are  different: 
which  of  them  sleep  four  to  a  bed  room  and  who  has  a  horse  of  her 
own.    The  student  has  a  sense  that  the  teacher  is  taking  a 
personal  interest  in  him,  and  as  a  writer  he  is  moved  to  try  his 
best. 

But  in  addition  to  these  affective  results  the  teacher,  who 
now  knows  what  the  student  knows  and  cares  about,  is  able  to  move 
the  student  from  personal  response  to  a  more  generalized 
consideration  of  his  concerns.    The  student  who  is  perceptive 
enough  about  communication  skills  to  recognize  that  his  uncle 
never  listens,  might  be  able  to  discuss  some  other  ways 
communication  breaks  down,  supporting  his  generalizations  with 
examples  from  his  experience. 

The  process  of  daily  question,  daily  writing,  needs  to 
continue  for  at  least  a  month  to  be  effective.    The  goal  may  be 
an  expository  essay  generated  by  the  student's  knowledge, 


interests  and  concerns. 


Developing  a  Response  Style 

We  now  move  to  another  question:    What  kinds  of  written 
teacher  responses  are  appropriate  when  student  writing  becomes 
more  than  an  exercise  in  fluency?    I've  found  the  traditional 
method  of  response— meticul ous  correction  of  errors  and  an 
evaluative  grade—seldom  works.    There  are  several  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  traditional  response: 

1.  Students  seldom  understand  what  the  marks  mean.    On  a 
returned  paper  "Pr.  Ref.M  and  "SF"  appear  to  students  as  a  kind 
of  foreign  language. 

2.  As,  normally,  the  marked  papers  have  been  graded  students 
are  not  motivated  to  study  and  learn  from  the  markings  even  if 
they  do  understand  them.    Some  few  students  are  mature  enough  in 
their  study  habits  that  they  can  sit  down  with  a  "C"  paper,  study 
the  mistakes,  and  resolve  not  to  make  these  same  errors  again, 
but  these  students  are  a  rare  breed, 

3.  Even  if  a  student  is  motivated  to  learn  from  his  mistakes 
the  process  of  "correct"  writing  is  such  a  complicated  one  for 
the  beginning  writer  that  to  learn  from  a  specific  modification 
mistake  in  one  paper  so  he  does  not  make  the  same  mistake  in  the 
next  paper  assumes  a  talent  for  extrapolation  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  maturity  of  most  fifteen-year-olds. 

For  myself,  I  have  developed  some  guidelines  which  minimize 
the  problem  I  describe  here. 

1.  Except  for  free  writing,  which  I  sometimes  read  for  the 
reasons  I  have  indicated  earlier,  I  never  read  first  draft  work. 
Students  must  learn  early  on  that  the  first  draft  is  for  them. 
They  can  only  expect  their  audience  to  read  revised  work, 

2.  I  avoid  making  marking  symbols,  a  language  made  up  by 
teachers  and  frequently  incomprehensible  to  students.  Teacher 
response  should  not  be  written  in  secret  code. 

3.  So  I  write  sentences  that  urge  students  to  think  and  act: 
"How  does  this  add  to  what  you've  already  said  above?...What  is 
the  central  idea  of  this  paragraph?...Try  editing  half  the  words 
out  of  this  sentence/    An  English  teacher  has  a  responsibility 
to  communicate  with  students  in  complete  English  sentences.  The 
point  of  written  response  is  to  help  students  toward  revision. 
Written  comments  are  an  aid  in  this  process;  marking  symbols 
seldom  contribute  to  understanding. 

4.  I've  learned  I  can  not  assume  students  understand  my  clear 
and  concise  prose,  so  I  no  longer  take  chances.    When  I  return  a 
set  of  papers  with  my  written  comments  I  arrange  a  brief 
conference  with  each  student,  primarily  to  determine  if  he 
understands  what  I  have  written  on  his  paper. 
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5.  In  evaluating  a  new  draft  of  a  paper  my  first  concern 
becomes  whether  this  new  effort  shows  attention  to  my  revision 
suggestions. 

6.  Theoretically,  this  exchange  of  drafts  and  revision 
suggestions  takes  place  as  long  as  a  student  can  benefit  from  the 
process.    However,  the  demands  of  the  curriculum  normally  do  not 
allow  this  degree  of  flexibility.    But  I  make  sure  that,  when  the 
revisions  stop,  my  comments  stop.    I  do  not  comment  on  the  paper 

I  grade.    If  then,  as  teachers  complain  happens,  a  student  Htakes 
one  look  at  a  grade  on  a  paper  and  throws  his  paper  in  the 
wastebasket,"  I  am  not  emotionally  crushed  by  his  behavior,  as  I 
have  already  communicated  with  him  in  earlier  drafts  to  which  he 
has  been  required  to  pay  attention.    I  should  add,  however,  that 
my  students  are  not  as  afflicted  by  the  wastebasket  syndrome  as 
are  some  others  because  the  attention  they  have  by  this  time 
given  to  their  paper  generates  a  sense  of  proprietorship,  and 
because  there  is  a  good  chance  that  all  this  attention  will  have 
resulted  in  a  paper  that  deserves,  at  least,  a  HCM  grade.    I  do 
not  worry  much  about  grade  inflation.    My  students  need  to 
understand  that  they  can  learn  to  write  competently  if  they  will 
learn  to  understand  that  writing  is  a  process,  not  a  slapdash 
task,  and  that  good  grades  on  written  work  are  quite  often  a  by- 
product of  the  care  and  attention  this  process  demands. 

Using  Peer  Response  Groups 

But  the  teacher  as  responder  has  his  limits.    If  the  teacher 
takes  sole  responsibility  for  asking  questions  which  see  students 
through  the  writing  process,  the  students  will  be  slow  in 
learning  to  ask  the  right  questions  themselves.    The  peer 
response  group  is  one  setting  in  which  students  can  get  practice 
asking  questions  about  their  own  writing  and  the  writing  of  their 
classmates.  As  student  response  groups  normally  involve  three  to 
five  juvenile  human  beings,  it  should  be  clear  that  setting  up 
groups  that  work  demands  a  variety  of  psychological 
understandings  that  go  beyond  the  scope  of  these  comments. 
However,  I'd  like  to  point  out  what  I  see  as  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  student  response  and  techniques  I  have  developed  to 
play  to  the  strengths  while  avoiding  the  weaknesses. 

The  great  strengths  of  the  response  group  are  that  it  allows 
students  a  peer  audience  for  their  writing  and  that  it  creates, 
in  the  classroom,  an  atmosphere  of  cooperative  learning. 

The  major  weaknesses  of  the  student  response  group  are  that 
most  students  lack  the  critical  faculties  necessary  to  be  truly 
helpful  to  one  another,  and  to  the  extent  students  do  have  these 
skills,  they  often  hold  them  under  wraps  as,  exceptTor  those 
students  who  find  little  right  about  anything,  students  have 
great  difficulty  saying  anything  negative  about  each  others 
work. 


I  have  already  discussed  one  way  to  help  students  enjoy 
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sharing  of  their  writing:    They  need  to  share  without  compulsory 
evaluation  (See  section  1).    With  regard  to  cooperative  learning, 
I've  found  that  the  best  way  to  get  students  within  a  group  to 
cooperate  is  to  set  up  some  friendly  competition  with  students  in 
other  response  groups.    The  groups  become  teams  competing  to 
eliminate  verbage  from  flabby  sentences,  or  to  contribute 
specific  details  in  support  of  a  generalization,  or  to  combine 
sentences  to  form  new  grammatical  and  felicitous  structures. 

The  team  games,  which  continue  all  semester,  serve  a  kind  of 
"ice  breaker"  function  for  the  response  groups,  an  informal 
opportunity  for  group  members  to  learn  about  each  other.  When 
the  teams  function  as  response  groups  I  normal  ly  ask  them  to 
perform  specific,  usually  non-evaluative  tasks.    My  objection  to 
evaluative  student  response  is  that  it  is  seldom  specific.  Open- 
ended  questions  such  as  "What  did  you  like  best  about  this 
piece?N  or,  "What  didn't  you  like  about  his  piece?"  often  bring 
vague  responses:    HIt  seems  disorganized/  or  "It's  funny/  I 
prefer  specific  task  assignments: 

"Review  the  essays  in  your  group,  finding  the  linking  verbs  in 
each  essay.    Discuss  how  these  linking  verbs  might  be  converted 
to  action  verbs." 

"Review  the  essays  in  your  group  and  .find  places  where  figurative 
language  would  be  appropriate.    Share  suggestions/ 

"Read  aloud  the  part  of  your  essay  with  which  you  feel  least 
comfortable.    Explain  what  bothers  you  about  this  section.  Take 
suggestions . M 

Sometimes  the  response  function  of  the  groups  and  the 
competitive  team  functions  merge,  as  in  a  task  such  as  the 
following:    "Identify  the  strongest  opening  sentence  from  the 
essays  in  your  group.    Enter  it  in  competition  against  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  other  groups.11 

In  my  class,  then,  response  groups  give  students  a  chance  to 
engage  in  some  friendly  competition,  share  writing,  work  out 
revisions,  and,  sometimes,  gossip. 

Teaching  Correctness  Through  Response 

Regularly,  the  revision  tasks  I  assign  response  groups 
require  some  knowledge  of  grammar.    I  will,  for  instance,  ask 
students  to  look  for  the  subject  of  each  main  clause,  and,  if  it 
is  an  abstract  noun,  to  revise  the  sentence  so  a  concrete  noun 
becomes  the  subject  of  the  sentence.    Clearly,  students  are  only 
able  to  look  at  their  writing  in  these  terms  if  they  have  some 
basic  understanding  of  grammatical  function. 

The  teaching  of  grammar  seems  to  have  acquired  a  bad  name 
because  it  has  come  to  be  associated  with  disembodied  Hwho  or 
whomH  exercises.    Teachers  need  to  be  careful  that  they  do  not 
throw  out  key  grammatical  understandings  because  they  have  come 
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to  distrust  -lie  and  1  ay"  drills. 


The  key  elements  of  grammatical  understanding  are: 

a  -    a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  verb,  object  sentence. 

b  -  an  understanding  of  words,  clauses,  and  phrases  as 
modifiers. 


I  teach  these  understanding,  then  in  my  response  to  drafts  of 
student  papers,  I  regularly  make  comments  that  assume  students' 
familiarity  with  basic  grammar  and  build  on  this  knowledge: 

"Try  this  sentence  again  with  a  person  as  the  subject.1* 

"Move  this  group  of  words  closer  to  the  word  it  modifies." 

"Figure  out  a  way  to  eliminate  the  'which  clause  from  this 
sentence." 


To  try  to  revise  prose  without  a  basic  grammatical  understanding 
is  like  trying  to  repair  a  Volkswagan  without  an  owner's  manual. 
It  can  be  done,  but  it  is  inefficient.  The  only  efficient  way  I 
have  figured  out  to  help  my  students  write  stronger  sentences  is 
to  communicate  with  them  in  grammatical  terms. 

Teachers  need  to  sift  out  the  essential  grammatical 
understandings  from  the  linguistic  niceties,  and,  in  response  to 
student  writers,  focus  on  these  key  understandings,  not  in  the 
context  of  "correcting"  student  errors,  but  rather  as  a  method  of 
asking  questions  and  making  suggestions  that  will  imprve 
revision . 


Conclusion 


Are  there  guiding  principles,  then,  which  can  help  a  teacher 
organize  strategies  for  response? 

This  paper  has  stated  or  implied  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Response  must  begin  with  encouragement. 

2.  The  response  audience  needs  to  include  others  than  the 
teacher. 


3.  The  teacher  may  use  response  comments  as  a  way  to  help 
students  focus  their  writing,  to  understand  what  they  already 
know,  and  to  move  from  personal  narrative  to  exposition. 

4.  The  teacher's  written  responses  should  direct  the  student 
writer  toward  revision.    A  response  that  does  not  call  for  a 
revision  is  often  a  waste  of  the  teacher's  time  and  energy. 

5.  A  piece  of  writing  should  only  be  graded  after  the  student 
has  completed  his  revisions  of  it.    In  general,  students 
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express  little  enthusiasm  for  revising  work  that  has  already 
been  graded. 


6.  Student  response  groups,  while  they  provide  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  learning  environment,  can  not  replace  teacher 
response  which  is  more  likely  to  be  informed  and  objective. 

7.  Student  response  groups  function  best  when  presented  with 
limited  and  specific  tasks. 

8.  Students  need  to  understand  key  principles  of  grammar  and 
sentence  structure  if  response  dialogue  between  student  and 
teacher  is  to  function  efficiently. 

9.  Written  response  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  brief  student- 
teacher  conferences  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 
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Note  Taking  Conventions 


Scribe:     In-Cl ass 

1.  Mote    sheets  were  divided  vertically  into  two 
columns,  the  left  taking  approximately  3/4  of  the  page 
and  the  right  1/4.     In  the  left  column  objective 
observations  were  recorded.  In  the  right  column  were 
the  Scribe's  reactions,  opinions,     interpretations,  and 
hypotheses  about  what  was  occurring* 

2.  Activity  shifts  in  the  classroom  were  marked  by  a 
short  horizontal  line  extending  from  the  left  margin  a 
few  inches  into  the  page. 

3.  The  clock  time  was  recorded  periodically  in  the  left 
margin,  especially    at    the  juncture  of  an  activity 
shift  or  at  the  moment  of  what  the  Scribe  judged  to  be 
a  key  event  involving  response. 

4.  Important  events    that    the    Scribe  felt  should  be 
analyzed  further  through  listening  to  the  audio  or 
video  tapes  were  marked  by  an  asterisk  in    the  left 
hand  column,     usually  accompanied  by  a  notation  of  the 
clock  time. 

5.  Everything    written  .  on  the  blackboard  was  included 
in    the  notes,  enclosed  by  a  box  to  mark  it  as 

bl ackboard  material . 

6.  At    the    heading  of  each  set  of  notes  was  an 
identification  code: 

Teachers  last  initial  -  week  number  -  day  number 

For  example,  G-02-4  »  Ms.  Glass,  week  two, 
day  four. 

This    code    was  also  used  on  the  video  tape  and  on  the 
audio  tapes;     in  this  way,  we  cross-referenced  and 
indexed  the  data. 

Technician's     Add  it  ions 

After      class    each    day    the  Technician    read  through 
the  day*s  notes.      Using  a    contrasting  pen  or 
pencil,  so  her  additions  could  be*  -distinguished  from 
the  Scribe's  observations,  she  added  objective  details 
that  the  Scribe  may    have  missed,    elaborated  on  points 
in  the  subjective    column  from  her  own  point  of  view 
and,  in  the  left  hand  margin,  filled  in  the  video 
counter  numbers  from  her  notes  that  coincided  with  the 
activities    that  the  Scribe  had  described,  so  that  the 
activities  could  easily    be    retrieved  on  the  video 
tapes  when    the    data  were  analyzeffl^n 
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Scribe's  Review  After  Class 


1.  Preliminary  coding  of  response  events.    Every  night 
the  Scribe    read  through  the  notes  for  the  day  to 
locate  those    Interactions  between  the  teacher  and 
students  or  among  the  students  themselves  (in  the  whole 
class  or  in  peer  groups)  that  would  be  described  as 
"responses"  to  student  writing. 

Finding  such  response  events,  the  Scribe  then  coded 
them  in  the  margin  of  her  notes,  using  the  fol  1  owing 
conventions: 

responder/reciplent  of  response: 

T  ■  teacher 

P  ■  peer 

W  •  writer 

C  ■  class 

channel : 

Or  •  oral 
Wr  »  written 
N  »  non-verbal 

stage  In  writing  process 

Pr  »  process 
Fn  ■  final 

For  example,  (1)  1f  the  teacher  told    the  class  that 
their  last  papers  were  not  detailed  enough,  that  remark 
would  count  as  an  oral  response  by  the  teacher  to  the 
class  in  general  at  the  final  draft    staga  of  their 
writing.      Or  (2)     if  peer  groups  read  each  other's 
rough  drafts  and    filled    out  evaluation    sheets  about 
those  drafts,     that  activity  would  count  as    a  written 
response  by  a  peer  to  an  indi v 1dual  writer    in  the 
process  of  writing  a  paper.    The  first  example,  then, 
would  be  coded  (1)  T/C/Or/Fn,  and  the  second  would  be 
coded  (2)  P/W/Wr/Pr 

2.  Summarizing  the  day's  notes.    Finally,  the  scribe  wrote 

a    summary  sheet  of  the  day's  notes,     including:     (1)  a 
list  of  the  day's  activities;  (2)  a  list  of  assignments, 
both    in    class  and  homework;  (3)  a     list    of  response 
events    (listed    by    code    and    referenced    to    a  page 
number);     and  (4)  a  short  section  of  comments.  Comments 
covered    anything    from  classroom  events  worth  noting 
to  logistic  problems  in  data  collection. 
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CODES  FOR  FIELD  NOTES  as  of  3/1V/8A 


Codes  for  Response  Events 

For  each  response  event  put  the  following  codes  as  appropriate* 

for  responder:       T   (teacher).  P  (peer).  0   (other  -  specify) • 

C     (class) •     Pf     (peer-focal     student).  Wf 
(writer -focal  student ) 

audience*  W  (wri ter-student ) ,  WC  (writer  ♦  class),  WP 
(writer  ♦  peers),  C  (class).  PW  <peer(s>  ♦ 
writer),  0  (other  -  specify) *  Wf  (writer- 
focal  student),  P  (peer-student).  Pf  (peer- 
focal  student) 

focal /non-focal  student*     F   (focal),  N  (non-focal)  —  *s 
subscript  to  recipient  or  responder ,  e.g., 
Wf  for  a  writer  who  is  a  focal  student 

channel*         Or   (oral).  Wr   (written),  NV  (non-verbal), 
0  (other) 


time*  Pr   (process).  Fn  (final) 

interesting     uncodable  response  events     or     sections*  V 
(i.e..  check  mark) 

parts  worth  listening  to/viewing  on  tape:   *   (i.e.,  star) 


Expl anat i  on* 


Responder  ■  who  uoes  the  commenting 
Recipient  «■  audience  for  the  comments 

Focal /non-focal  ■  whether  the  responder  or  recipient  is  a 
focal  student  or  r.^t 

Channel   »  whether  the  comment  is  oral   or  written 

Time  *  when  in  the  process  —  either  during  the  draft  stage 
or  after  the  final  draft  —  the  comment  is  made 

Writer  *  student  who  has  either  produced  a  written  product 
or  delivered  a  spoken  product    (e.g.,  a  speech) 

Examples:      <D     T/Wf/C/Or/Pr  =  teacher  made  an  oral  response  tc  th 
writer  who  is  also  a  focal  student 

(2)  C/WC/NV  or  Or /PR  ■  The  class  (C)  responds  to  a 
writer  in  the  content  of  a  class  discussion  (WC) . 
orally  (NV  or  Or) .  to  a  work  in  process  (Pr):  See 
g_0X_3%  students  report  on  the  person  they 

interviewed  the  day  before.  The  -lass  is  to  rate 
them  on  a  scale  of   1  to  5.   by  a  show  of  hands. 
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(3)  W/C/Or /Pr  =  The  writer  (W)  responds  to  the  class 
(C)  ,  orally  (Or),  about  her  own  writing  that  is  in 
process  (Pr):  See  G-Ol-4,  p.  2,  asked  to  discuss 
the  ^ree-writing  done  the  day  be-fore,  one  writer 
offers  that  it  was  troublesome  because  the  writina 
was  too  personal . 

(4)  T/WC/Or/Pr  «  The  teacher  (T)  responds  to  a  writer 
in  the  context  of  a  class  discussion  (WO,  orally 
(Or )  ,  to  a  wor k  in  process  (Pr ) :  See  G-0 1 -5 ,  p . 
5  ,  af  ter  a  3  reads  his  f  ree-wr  lting,  al  oud  ,  the 
teacher  coments  to  him  that  this  was  a  good 
ex  ampl e  of   str eam-of -consciousness  wr  i  t  i  ng . 

Other  Codes 

To  tag   management   or  other  non-resnonse  event   activities:  M 
To  separate  events   in   the  lesson:      draw  a  line  between  them 
Blackboard   information:      draw  a  ho::   around  it 


Lesson   summary /svnopsi s    (on   a  cover   paae) :    note  the  following: 

Events  of   the   lesson:      e.a.,    introduces  research 

t  a  Vies  attendance 
hands  out   permission  forms 
hands  out   quest i  onnai re 
has       Ss     select  numbers 
f or   next  session 

etc  . 


Assignments:        e.q.,    in  class:      fill    out  questionnaires 

do   i n t er vi  ews 

homework:      generate   10  questions  for 
further i no  interviews 

Response  events:      (give  tallv  for   each  code     +  page  numbers) 

e.g. ,      TWC0rPr-3    (p.    4,    p . 6) 

Comments : 


I 

i 

! 
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 £M  /uJ&iL,  _I?M£^7  ;  


 .  5^V-m^^x^jJ--/~.  


AjTWf Q*Jr5~   .    | 

 O^-tv  (L£dLAs<t~L  

PA-^^'Ax^lJ^  IpJUfLUc       _J 

£Lo  /Lcil-  ^^^Cu^^'^^.^^i^^-  

i^l/lM^^C  _  I 
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...  /ic 


.  .../:_• 
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Procedures  for  Set  U£  o_f  Recording  Equipment 


1.  Recording  equipment  was  removed  from  locked  storage 
and  placed     on  a  wheeled  cart  for  transportation  to 
the    classroom  each  day.     Both  the  Scribe  and  the 
Technician  checked  connecting  cables  and  machine 
settings,  according  to  a  fixed  protocol   (see  attached 
samp  1 e  protoco  1  ) . 

2.  The     video    camera  and  the  cart  carrying  the 
recording  equipment    was    daily  placed  in  the  left 
rear    of    each     classroom.     In  Ms.  Glass's  class, 
student  seats  were  arranged  in  a  long  horseshoe.  In 
Mr.  Peterson's  class,   student  seats  were  arranged  in 
rows  on  three  sides  of  the  classroom,  all   facing  the 
center.     This  positioning  of     the    camera  placed  the 
Technician  near  the  left  rear    of     the  horseshoe, 
facing    the     front     of     the    classroom,     towards  the 
teacher's  desk  and  the  blackboard  and  away  from  the 
windows  (see  Figures  2.1  and  2.2).    The  Scribe  sat  in 
the  right  rear  corner.     This  arrangement  afforded  two 
viewpoints  on  the  classroom  at     large.      The  camera 
was  sometimes  moved  a  few  feet  to  enable  a  better  view 
of  focal     students  during  class  or  group  activities, 
but  in  general  it  remained  back  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  corner. 

3.  Each  day,  an  omn i -d i r ec t i ona  1  microphone  was  plugged 
into  a  permanent  extension  cable  which  was  attached  to 
the    ceiling  of    the  classroom.     Then    a  diversity 
wireless  microphone    was  given  to    the  teacher.  Each 
microphone  fed   into  one  channel   of  a  stereo  audio 
recorder  which  was  connected  by  cables  to  a  stereo 
video  recorder.     Both  the    master  audio  and  the  video 
equipment  were    under  the  control  of  the  Technician. 

4*      A    back-up    tape  recorder    was  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  classroom  opposite  the  master    audio  tape 
recorder,     in  case  of  master  recorder  failure. 

5.  Whenever  the  class  divided  into  small  groups,  separate 
audio  recordings  were  collected  of  each  group.  Small, 
rechargeable  tape  recorders  were  placed  in  the  center 
of  each  group. 

The    classroom    teachers  were  provided  a  tape  recorder 
and    audio  tapes  and     asked  to  record  any  conferences 
they  held  outside  class  with  individual  students. 

7.      For  the  focal   students  student  writings  and  teacher 

and  peer  comments  on  these  writings  were  collected  and 
photocopied  as  well  as  the  comments  of  the  focal 
students  on   the  writings  of  others. 


At     the  end  of  each  recording  day,     a    daily  recording 
log  was  completed  which  indicated  the  ending  video  and 
audio     counter  numbers  for  that  day  (see  attached, 
s am pie  recording   log).     In  addition,     a  data  log 
indicated  the  type     and     code  numbers  of  data 
collected,   including  video  recordings,  master  and 
back-up  audio  tapes,  and  additional   recordings  of  peer 
groups,   if  any  (see  attached,  sample  data  log). 
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Protocol  toe  room  set  up 

TO  BE  CHECKED   INDEPENDENTLY  B*  TwO  RA'S 

AFTER  *OU   HAVE  CHECKED  ALL  ITEMS ,    INITIAL  RECORDING  LOCi 

IN  LAST  COLUMN 

PART  I --BEFORE  ENTEKlNCi  CLASSROOM 

1.     Check  settings  on  ail  machines: 

a.  VCR: 

L&R  

NK  on  

Mono  

Camera  on  

Power  on  

Tape  speed  slowest  

Standby  

b.  Marantz: 

Dolby  on   (set  later)  

EQ  120  

Bias  low  

Manual  l lmi ter  

L&R  

Speaker  monitor  on  

c.  wireless: 

Line  in  

Check  connector  cable  tor  mike  

Power  on 


d.  Camera: 

Auto  iris  

Indoor  

whi te  balance  

Standby  switch  ON  

Plug  in  external  mike  jack  

2.  Check  that  tapes  are  labeled  and  in: 

VCR  

Macancz  

Sony  back-up  

3.  Check  all  cabJLe  connections  between  video  and 

aud  LOtor  tightness  

4.  Check  to  see  that  wireless  receiver  cable  is  plugged  2x0 

GREY   (L)   audio/  video  \  cable  

BE  CERTAIN  CONNECTOR   IS   PUSHED  ALL  THF  IN  


l/30/» 
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5,     Check  to  see  that  Sony  mike's  permanent  cord  is  plugged 
into  KED   (R)   audio/video  Y  cable  

BE  CERTAIN  CONNECTOR  IS   PUSHED  ALL  THE  WAY  IN  


6*     Set  up  wireless  receiver: 

Put  in  antennas  

Check  cable  crom  a/V  Y 


7.  Place  wireless  receiver   in  purse  tor  Ms.G. 

8,  Screw  view  tinder  on  camera  

Plug  cabie  ot  view  tinder   into  camera  

9*     Remove  lens  cap  

10.     Extend  tripod  legs  

10 .  Screw  camera  onto  tr ipod  


PART  I I --IN  CLASSROOM 

1.     Plug  in  master  cord  tor  main  recorders 


2.  Plug  in  Sony  back-up  

3.  Plug  Sony  mike's  permanent  cord  into  RED   (R)   audio/video  Y  cable 
BE  CERTAIN  TO  PUSH  CONNECTOR  ALL  THE  WAY  Id 


4.     Plug  Sony  mike  wire  into  ceiling  cable  in  middle  ot  room  and  drop 
mike  to  mouth  level 


5.      TURN  ON   SONY  MIKE 


6.     Turn  on  wireless  receiver    (2  switches)   and  give  to  teacher  

Make  sure  teacher  isn't  wearing  jewelry  that  would  intertere 
with  mike 


7.  Set  up  tc ipod  

8.  At  VCR  deck  screw  camera  cable  in 


9.     Set  white  balance 


10.   Press  PLAY  AND  kECORD  BUTTONS  on  VCR 


11.    PRESS   KECORD  ON  MAAAMTZ  

BEGIN   VIDEO  RECORDING  

PRESS   RECORD  ON   BACK-UP  SONY 
AFTER  ABOUT   30  MINUTES 
CHANGE  SIDE  OF  AUDIO  TAPES. 
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Student  Interview 


1.  Introduction  of  interview--fol low  up  on  observations;  we've  talked  to 
T's;  we  need  to  get  S's  point  of  view;  anonymous,  so  feel  free  to  say 
anything.    But  before  the  particulars  of  your  classroom  .  .  .  (see 
next  question) 

2.  Survey—fill  out  this  survey  and  tell  me  the  reasons  for  answering  as  you 
do  while  you're  filling  it  out. 

3.  Oo  any  of  the  teachers  you've  ever  had  stand  out  in  your  memory  for  having 
helped  you  a  lot  with  your  writing? 

If  no,  then  how  did  you  learn  to  write? 

If  no,  tell  me  about  your  writing  instruction  in  junior  high. 

4.  How  does  your  writing  instruction  this  semester  compare  to  past? 

5.  When  we  were  watching  your  class,  we  saw  Ms.  Glass/Mr.  Peterson  do  lots 
of  different  activities.    We  want  to  get  your  point  of  view  on  them. 

(Follow  with  appropriate  list  of  activities.) 

6.  (For  Ms.  Glass  only):    One  day  there  was  a  discussion  in  class  about  how  this 
class  was  different  from  past  writing  classes.    What  are  your  feelings  about 
this  issue?    How  is  this  class  similar  to  other  writing  classes? 

7.  What  do  you  think  a  writing  teacher  needs  to  know  or  be  able  to  do  in 
order  to  teach  writing  well? 

8.  What  do  you  think  a  student  has  to  do  to  learn  to  write? 

9.  What  do  you  think  someone  has  to  know  or  be  able  to  do  in  order  to  write 
well? 

10.  (Take  out  student's  folder)    Look  through  your  folder  and  select  what  you 
think  is  your  best  piece  of  writing.    What  made  you  choose  that  piece? 

11.  How  do  you  think  your  writing  has  changed  over  the  semester?    Why  do  you 
think  it  has  changed?    Did  the  teacher  do  anything;  did  you  do  anything; 
did  other  students  do  anything  to  bring  about  this  change? 

12.  (Get  student's  summer  schedule.    Ask  how  to  get  in  touch  with  him/her, 
what  his/her  best  time  is.    We  will  be  contacting  you  to  meet  again  in  order 
to  look  at  some  of  the  video  tapes  that  we  took  of  your  class.) 
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1.  Throw  the  floor  open  for  both  T's  to  talk  -  ask  for  their 
agenda . 

Were  there  things  that  happened  before  or  after  we  came,  or 
outside  of  class  that  we  were  unable  to  observe  that  you 
think  we  should  know  about?    ( F  1  1  1  us  in  on  what  happened 
before  or  after  we  came.) 

Address  T 1 s  agendas . 

2.  Ask  T's  for  guidance  in  dealing  with  data  analysis. 

Of  the  data  that  we  col  lected  this  semester,  is  there  any 
part  that  you  are  particularly  interested  in?    We  would  like 
to  be  able  to  address  some  of  your  research  questions. 

In  your  teaching,  what  are  the  important  moments,  as  far  as 
response  is  concerned?    How  did  these  moments  go  this 
semester?    Are  there  any  incidents  that  otand  out  in  your 
mind  as  being  particularly  important? 

We  have  focused  on  four  of  your  students  (give  names).  We 
don't  know  much  about  these  students'  backgrounds.     Do  you 
have  any  information  about  them  that  would  help  us  out?  How 
do  you  think  the  semester  went  for  each  of  these  students  - 
in  your  eyes,  how  (if  at  all)  did  they  progress?  Ooes 
anything  stand  out  in  the  semester  regarding  these  students? 

3.  General  questions  about  class,  teaching. 

What  role  does  response  play  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
written  language,   in  your  view? 

Describe  the  English  curriculum  at  your  school.     How  does 
this  class  fit  into  the  overall  sequence  of  things  for  these 
kids? 

What  do  you  see  as  important  about  your  teaching? 

4.  Give  teachers  writing  task: 
Persona  1  statement 

Please  describe  your  philosophy  of  teaching,   including  a 
historical  (and  personal)  view  on  how  this  philosophy 
developed  over  the  time  that  you  have  been  teaching.  Any 
sources  of  inspiration? 

Please  describe  the  sequence  of  writing  assignments  we  have 
observed  in  your  class  this  semester,  and  tell  us  how  these 
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assignments  (and  this  sequence)  fit  into  your  overall 
philosophy  and  view  on  things.    Why  this,  and  why  now? 
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Teacher  Interv lew  1 1 :  Glass 
July  13,  1984 


CG  -  Clarify  "philosophy  of  teaching"  -  MUG  has  gotten  at 

teaching  as  a  vocation.    We  want  to  know  what  her  notion  1s 
of  what  teaching  Is  to  accomplish  as  far  as  the  student's 
learning  goes. 

Specifically,  wc  are  interested  in  some  things  she  has 
already  alluded  to  In  different  settings,   such  as: 

Function  of  good  teaching  Is  to  get  students  to 
discover  things  for  themselves  -  get  MLG  to  comment  on 
how  she  causes  such  discovery  to  come  about,  and  what 
it  is  that  she  wants  students  to  discover. 

What  does  MLG  mean  about  the  function  of  -putting  1t  in 
words?"  What  must  the  student  be  able  to  put  into  words 
in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  knowledge  In  other 
situations?    How  does    this  work?     How  does  she  help 
students  to  put  things  Into  words,  transfer? 

MLG  appears  to  feel  strongly  about  "keeping  the  ball  1n 
the  S's  court."  What  does  this  mean  for  their  learning? 
Are  peer  groups  another  way  to  keep  the  bal  1  in  their 
court,  as  response  environments  that  are  not  teacher- 
centered  (as  opposed  to  conferences)? 

MS  -  Have  MLG  loc     over  school  write-up,  correct  any  errors,  make 
any  addition     that  need  making. 

Ask  NLG  to  talk  specifically  about  the  English  curriculum  - 
what  happens  each  year,  how  do  the  classes  fit  together? 
Where  does  this  class  fit? 

MS  -  Ask  MLG  to  characterize  each  focal  student,  give  some 

background  information  on  each  one,  her  perceptions  of  their 
abilities,  and  her  perceptions  of  any  progress  they  might 
have  made  over  the  semester,  and  in  which  areas  progress 
occurred . 

SWF-  Have  MLG  look  carefully  through  writing  folders  of  focal 

students,  helping  to  come  up  with  a  system  of  categorizing 
and  describing  these  comments  th*t  will  be  useful  to  other 
teachers . 
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CODING  MANUAL 

We  have  maintained  three  major  data  sources  from  which  we 
have  a  record  of  the  response  that  occurred  to  student  writing 
during  the  observation  period.  While  the  record  is  not  100J 
complete— pri vate  events  such  as  students1  reflection  on  their 
own  writing  or  unobservable  conversations  inside  or  outside  the 
classroom  escape  the  reach  of  the  researcher—we  do  have  records 
from  (1)  classroom  field  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  observation 
and  supplemented  by  viewing  of  classroom  videotapes;  (2)  research 
notes  on  audiotapes  taken  of  focal  students1  peer  response 
groups;  and  (3)  focal  students1  notes,  outlines,  and  essay  drafts 
as  well  as  peer  and  teacher  evaluation  sheets,  on  which  written 
response  appears.  NOTE:  Field  observation  data  reflect  partici- 
pation by  any  and  all  students  in  a  classroom  while  group  data 
and  written  response  data  reflect  only  focal  student  partici- 
pation. 

Coding  of  these  data  sources  captures  what  we  have  decided 
to  call  "response  episodes."  Response  episodes  are  usually 
broad-based  events  in  which  some  kind  of  response  to  student 
writing  occurs,  at  any  time  during  or  after  the  writing  process, 
for  example,  while  ideas  are  being  formulated,  while  a  practice 
activity  is  taking  place  to  which  feedback  has  potential  ties  to 
the  assigned  essay,  while  an  essay  is  being  drafted,  and  so  on. 
Response  episodes  are  characterized  by  a  common  theme  and  a 
common    function,     with    a  marked  beginning    and    end.       So,  for 
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example,  one  teacher-led  class  discussion  during  which  both 
teacher  and  students  give  feedback  to  a  sample  of  student  para- 
graphs counts  as  one  response  episode;  a  meeting  of  one  peer 
group  during  which,  say,  rough  drafts  get  read  and  criticized, 
counts  as  one  response  episode  (six  such  peer  groups  meeting  for 
the  same  purpose  at  the  same  time,  that  is  during  the  same  class 
meeting,  count  as  six  response  episodes);  teacher  comments  on  a 
rough  draft  of  one  student's  essay  counts  as  one  response  episode 
(four  such  essays  from  either  the  same  or  different  students 
count  as  four  response  episodes).  One  response  episode  can 
follow  another  in  rapid  succession,  one  response  episode  can  last 
an  entire  class  period,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  peer  groups, 
several  episodes  can  take  place  simultaneously.  What  is  impor- 
tant for  the  coding  is  that  response  episodes  are  clearly 
discrete  events  with  an  "essence"  that  can,  with  high  reliabil- 
ity,  be  described  by  our  codes. 

For  each  coding  category  we  present  an  explanation  as  it 
applies  to  the  field  notes  and  classroom  videotapes  (FN/VT),  the 
group  tapes  (GT),  and  the  written  comments  (WC),  as  well  as 
examp les • 

Cols .    1  &  2 :   Case  number 

FN/VT:     Response  episodes  are  consecutively  numbered,  beginning 
at     1,     each     day.     "Case     number"  refers  to  the     number    of  the 
response  episode. 

Example  1:  Week  6,  day  1  in  MLG's  class:  there  are  two 
response  episodes,     numbered  01  and  02. 

Example  2:  Week  6,  day  4  in  MLG's  class:  there  are  six 
response  episodes,   numbered  01,  02,  03,  04,  05,  06. 
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GT:      Case     numbers     are    arbitrarily,     but  systematically, 
designated : 

60's  +  peer  group  number  =  MLG's  class 

80's  +  peer  group  number  =  AP's  class 

Example  1:  66  =  peer  group  number  6  in  MLG's  class 

Example  2:  81   =  peer  group  number  1  in  AP's  class 

WC:      Case  numbers     are     arbitrarily,     but  systematically, 
designated : 

50fs  +  document  number  =  MLG!s  class 

70's  +  document  number  =  AP's  class 

Document  numbers  follow  chronological  order  and  are 
as  follows: 

MLG:     50  =  rough  draft 

51-5**  =  editing  sheets 

55  =  self  evaluation  sheets 

56  =  proof-reading  partner's  evaluation 

57  =  other  student's  evaluation 

58  =  final  draft  +  teacher's  summary 

59  =  process  log 

AP:       71  3  rough  draft  of  anecdote 

72  =  32  questions 

73  =  final  draft,  anecdote 

74  =  group  response  sheet 

75  =  final  draft,  character  analysis 

76  =  Great  Expectations  character,  paragraph 

rough  draft 

77  =  Great  Expectations  character,  paragraph 
Cols .  4-6:  Week/Day 

FN/VT,     GT:       Weeks  for  each  teacher  are  consecutively  numbered 
from    the     beginning  to  the  end  of  the  observation    period.  Days 
within     each    week     are  numbered  consecutively     1-5     to  indicate 
Monday  through  Friday. 

Example  1:       062  =  Week  6,  day  2  (Tuesday) 

Example  2:       045  =  Week  4,  day  5  (Friday) 
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WC:       For  MLG,     Week/Day  refers  to  the  date  students  receive 
response.     For  AP,  Week/Day  refers  tothe  date  that  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  written  document. 
Col.   8  &  9:  Page 


field  notes  that  each  response  episode  begins  on.  Note:  In  some 
instances,     field     note  pages  are  supplemented  by  additional  note 


but     these     do    not     carry     their     own     numbers .  These 


supplementary  pages  are  keyed  to  the  field  note  page  numbers. 

Example  1:  Week  6,  day  1,  episode  1  of  MLG 1 s  class 
begins  on  page  5  of  the  field  notes  for  that  day.  Page 
number  code  =  05. 

Example  2:  Week  1,  day  3,  episode  9  in  AP!s  class  begins  on 
a  page  supplementary  to  page  4  of  the  field  notes  for  that 
day.     Page  number  code  =  04. 

GT:     "Page"  refers  to  the  number  of  the  page  in  the  summary 
notes  made  of  the  audiotapes* 

WC:  This  category  does  not  apply.  The  column  is  left 
blank . 

Col .    1 1 :  Teacher 

FN/VT,  GT,  WC:   Each  teacher  has  a  code  number.  MLG= 1 ;  AP=2. 
Col .    1 3  &   1  4 :     Responder(  s)  \ 

A  responder  is  someone  who  gives  feedback  (response)  to  a 
writer  or  writers: 

FN/VT,  GT,  WC: 


1(0)  =  T  (teacher) 

2(0)  =  C  (classmates) 

3(0)  =  C  (classmates) 

4(0)  =  W  (writer) 

5(0)  =  Ws  (writers) 


FN/VT: 


tt 


Page  refers  to  the  number  of  the  page  in  the  original 
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Note:  There  can  be  combinations  of  responders.  For  example, 
13  =  both  teacher  and  students  responding  during  an  episode. 

Note:  When  responder  =  W,  it  indicates  that  a  writer  is 
responding  to  him  or  herself.  When  responder  =  Ws ,  it 
indicates  that  more  than  one  individual  writer  is 
responding  to  him  or  herself. 

Note:  Because  some  response  takes  place  in  the  classroom 
setting,  and  teachers  typically  manage  classroom  discussion  by 
allocating  turns  and  assuming  the  authority  to  comment  on  student 
contributions,  teachers  will  often  comment  (repeat,  elaborate, 
agree,  disagree,  and  so  on)  on  student  contributions  that  are 
themselves  responses  to  another  student  writer  or  writers.  The 
primary  responder  is  the  student,  but  the  teacher's  comments  can 
often  be  substantive  and  clarifying.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to 
code  these  paired  responses  as  "12"  1  for  teacher,  2  for  student, 
reflecting  this  situation. 

Note:  For  more  than  one  responder,  the  number  moves  left  to 
right   from  lowest  to  highest. 

Example  (FN/VT):  Week  6,  day  4,  p.  1  of  MLG's  class,  episode 
1:  Students  write  an  assessment  of  what  they  have 
accomplished  so  far  in  the  assignment  they  are  working  on. 
Responder  =  Ws  (many  writers  each  responding  to  him  or  herself). 
Code  =  50.  Had  the  T  also  been  involved  as  a  responder  in  this 
episode,     the     code    would     have  been  15* 

Example  (GT):  Week  7,  day  3,  group  6,  in  MLG's  class:  The 
group  discusses  finding  a  focus  for  their  papers,  and  all  the 
student  writers  in  the  group  participate.     Code  =  50. 
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Example  (WC):     Week  2,   day  2,  document  71  in  AP's  class:  The 
teacher  has  written  comments  on  the  student's  draft.     Code  =  1. 
Col .   16:  Recipient(s) 

FN/VT ,     GT ,     WC:     Recipient  refers  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
receive  the  feedback  (response)   f rom  the  responder(s)  during  the 
response  episode. 

1  =  W  (writer) 

2  =  Ws  (writers) 

Note:     For  WC,   recipient  always  =  1. 

Example   1   ( FN/VT) :     Week  1,     day  3,     page   1,  episode  2  for  APfs 
class:     T  confers  with  a  group  of  students,     two  of  whom  receive 
feedback     from  the  T.       Code  for  recipient  =  2  (or  Ws :     more  than 
one  writer) . 

Example  2  (FN/VT):  Week  7,  day  3,  page  1,  episode  1  for  MLG 1 s 
class:  One  student  asks  the  teacher  a  question  about  how  to 
procede  with  the  logistics  for  note-taking  for  their  paper.  The 
teacher  gives  her  a  response.  While  the  student  asks  this 
question  in  class,  with  all  the  other  students  listening  to  both 
the  question  and  the  answer,  recipient  code  =  1  because  the 
teacher  is  giving  direct  feedback  to  only  one  student,  the 
questioner. 

Example  (GT):  Week  7,  day  3,  group  6  in  MLG 1  s  class: 
Students  are  discussing  finding  a  focus,  and  all  participate  in 
giving  and  receiving  feedback  from  one  another.  Recipient  code  = 
2. 

Col .   18-2H:     Role  of  Focal  Students 

FN/VT,     GT,     WC:     Each  focal  student  has  been  assigned  a  column 
as  follows: 
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col.  18  =  JY 
col.  19  =  JO 
col.  20  =  AG 
col.  21  s  DS 
col.  22  =  LC 
col.  23  =  DY 
col.  24  =  RB 

For  each  column,  a  code  indicates  whether  the  focal  student 
belonging  to  that  column  is  present,  is  a  recipient,  or  is  a 
responder  in  the  response  episode.     These  codes  are  as  follows: 

1  =  not  present 

2  =  recipient 

3  s  responder 

4  =  present,  neither  recipient  nor  responder 

5  =  present,  both  recipient  and  responder 

Note:       For    MLG's    class,     cols.     22    -24    will    always  be 
coded     as     Ps     (because  LC,     DY,     and  RB    are     not     students  in 
that     class).       For  AP's  class,     cols.     18-21  will  always  be 
coded  as   Ps  (because  JY,  JO,  AG-,  and  DS  are  not  students  in 
that     class).       FN/VT,     GT:       If    a  student  is  absent,     his    or  her 
column    will    be    coded  as  1 .      If  a  response  episode    occurs  in 
either    a     group  or  a  one-to-one  context,     a  focal    student  must 
be     present  in  the  context  to  receive  a  code  other  than     1.  WC: 
All     columns  will  be  coded  as  1  except  that  of  the  focal  student 
whose  paper  is  being  responded  to.  That  focal  student  will  always 
be  coded  as  2  (see  example  WC,  below). 

Example  1  (FN/VT):  Week  1,  Day  2,  Page  1,  Episode  1  in  AP's 
class:  T  addresses  the  class  and  gives  direct  feedback  to  some  of 
the  students  for  their  contributions,  including  LC  and  RB.  While 
DY  is  present,  he  receives  no  direct  feedback  from  T.  This 
response  episode,  under  the  category  Role  of  Focal  Students, is 
coded  1  for  columns  18  through  21,  2  for  column  22,  4  for  column 
24.      The   Ps  indicate  that  MLG's    students  are  not  present.  The 
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2's  indicate  that  both  LC  and  RB  receive  direct  feedback  (i.e. 
they  are  "recipients").  The  4  indicates  that  DY  is  present,  but 
is  neither  a  recipient  nor  a  responder. 

Example  2  (FN/VT):  Week  1,  Day  2,  Episode  2  in  AP's  class:  T 
addresses  the  class  and  gives  generalized  feedback  *o 
everyone.  This  response  episode  ,  under  the  category  Role  of 
Focal  Students,  is  coded  1  for  columns  18  through  21,  and  2  for 
22  through  24,  indicating  that  MLG's  students  are  not  present, 
and  that  LC,  DY,  and  RB  all  receive  feedback  from  T. 

Example  3  (FN/VT):  Week  7,  day  2,  page  2,  episode  1  in  MLG's 
class:  The  teacher  tells  the  class  that  some  of  them  did  a  good 
job  on  their  papers,  in  this  way  generally  addressing  everyone 
present.  This  makes  all  the  focal  students  2*s,  recipients  of 
response.  Within  this  episode,  however,  JY  and  AG  also  speak  as 
individuals  and  get  response  from  the  teacher.  They  are  coded, 
still  as  2*s,  along  with  DY  and  JO.  The  coding  does  not 
distinguish  JY  and  AG's  participation  as  marked  recipients  from 
the  generalized  participation  of  the  rest  of  the  focal  students. 

Example  (WC):    Week  two,  day  two,  document  71  in  AP's  class: 
The  teacher  writes  comments  on  DYfs  paper  and  DY  is  the  recipient 
of  this  response.     He  is  coded  as  2,  all  other  focals  as  1. 
Col.  26:  Initiator 

FN/VT:      Response    episodes    can    be  initiated    by    either  the 
responder,    the    recipient,    or    the  teacher  who    then    lets  the 
students    alone  to  give  and  receive  response.      Codes  to  indicate 
this  are: 

1  s  responder 

2  a  recipient 
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3  s  teacher  as  neither  responder  nor  recipient 

GT,  WC:  In  every  case  the  teacher  is  the  originator  of  the 
response  event  because  he  or  she  sets  up  the  contexts  where 
response  occurs.    Therefore,  code  always  *  3. 

Example  1  (FN/VT):  Week  1,  day  1,  page  4,  episode  1  in  AP's 
class:  T  asks  the  class  to  write  their  Impressions  of  Cary  Grant, 
after  having  watched  a  segment  of  the  film  North  by  Northwest. 
Students  are  to  share  their  impressions  with  the  rest  of  the 
class  and  T  will  respond  to  them.  Initiator  of  this  response 
episode  is  the  responder  himself,  T.    Code  *  1. 

Example  2  (FN/VT):  Week  7,  day  3,  page  1,  episode  15  in  MLG's 
class:  The  teacher  tells  the  students  to  write  down  in  their 
process  logs  how  many  visits  they  have  made  to  their  place.  The 
students  are  both  giving  and  receiving  their  own  response,  but 
the  initiator  of  the  episode,  because  she  sets  up  the  context  in 
which  response  takes  place,  is  the  teacher.    Code  *  3. 

Example  3  (FN/VT):      Week  1,     day  4,     page  7,  episode  4  in  AP's 
class:    A  student  approaches  T  after  class  to  ask  for  feedback  on 
an  assignment  she  has  been  working  on  for  his  class.    Initiator  of  this 
response  episode  is  the  recipient  of  the  response,     the  student. 
Code  =  2. 
Col.  28:  Context 

FN/VT:    Response  episodes  can  occur  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
class,    in    the    context    of  a  small  group,    or  in    a  one-to-one 
context    such    as    a    teacher-student  conference    or    a    pair  of 
students  working  together.  Coding  for  this  category  is: 

1  =  class 

2  s  group  (three  people  or  more) 

3  s  one-to-one  (T  ♦  S  or  S  ♦  S) 
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CT:  Groups  of  3  or  more  will  always  be  coded  2.  Partners 
will  always  be  coded  3* 

WC:    Code  will  always  be  3* 

Note:  Peer  groups  present  a  special  problem.  Regarding  FN/VT, 
what  occurs  in  a  group  is  only  recordable  when  the  teacher 
interacts  with  that  group.  Consequently,  group  episodes,  coded 
2,  reflect  only  those  during  which  the  teacher  is  present  to 
Interact.  Regarding  GTf  everything  that  occurs  in  a  group  is 
recordable.  Consequently,  a  group  episode,  coded  2,  reflects  the 
entire  group  episode  with  one  Important  exception:  any 
interaction  between  the  l^acher  and  the  group  is  omitted  as  It  is 
in  the  FN/VT  and  thus  Is  already  coded. 

Note:  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  ask  students  to  evaluate 
their  work  privately  or  to  reflect  in  some  way  on  the  process 
they    have    been  through  in  working  on  the    assignment.  Because 

N 

these  events  take  place  in  the  classroom  setting,    they  are  coded 
1 . 

Col»  30:  Channel 

FN/VT »    GT:     Response    can  occur  orally,     in  writing,    or  non- 
verbally ♦      WC:      Response  is  only  written.      These    channels  are 
coded  as  follows: 

1  *  oral 
.  2  s  written 

3  s  both  oral  and  written 

4  s  predominantly  nonverbal 

Note:  Code  4  will  occur  rarely.  It  is  used  to  indicate 
audible  non-verbal  response,  as  facial  gestures  and  other 
non-audible  responses  are  not  captured  in  the  data.  Audible  non- 
verbal response  includes  applause  and  laughter. 
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Example    (FN/VT):      Week  1,    day  1,    page  «f    episode  1  in  AP's 
class:    Students    offer    ideas    about    how    to    observe  people's 
personality    traits.    T  gives  oral  response  and  also    writes  his 
response  on  the  board.      Channel  code  *  3»    that  is,    response  is 
both  oral  and  written. 
Col.  32;  Tlree 

FN/VT,      GT,    WC:      "Time"    refers    to    the    point    during  the 
assignment  that  response  occurs.    Response  can  occur  at  any  point 
up  to  the  time  students  turn  in  their  final  draftr  (process),  and 
it    can    occur    after  final  drafts  are  returned    to    the  student 
(final).    Codes  for  this  are: 

1  s  process 

2  *  final 

Col.  5^:  Target 

FN/VT,  GT,  WC:  "Target*  refers  to  whether  or  not  whatever  is 
being  responded  to  has  the  potential  of  being  incorporated 
directly  into  the  assigned  essay  that  all  these  writing 
activities  are  leading  up  to.  In  AF's  class,  the  assigned  essay 
is  a  character  sketch  of  a  friend.  Response,  however,  can  be  to 
a  character  sketch  of  someone  in  Great  Expectations,  for  example, 
or  to  notes  and  ideas  about  Gary  Grant  in  North  by  Northwest*  In 
MLG's  class,  the  assigned  essay  is  a  report  on  a  place* 
Response,  however,  can  be  to  writing  about  a  pet  or  about  the 
courtyard  outside  MLG's  classroom.  These  practice  writings  do 
not  have  the  potential  of  being  incorporated  into  the  assigned 
essay  (see  code  2,  below).  In  contrast,  notes  or  paragraphs 
about  the  friend  (in  AP's  class)  or  about  the  place  (in  MLG*s 
class)    do    have    the  potential  of  being    incorporated    into  the 
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assigned  essay  (see  code  1,  below).     The  target  code  is: 

1  =  target  is  direct  to  assignment 

2  =  target  is  indirect  to  assignment 

Example  1  (FN/VT):      Week  1,     day  1,     page  4,  episode  1  in  AP's 
class:      T    responds  to  students'  observations  about  Cary  Grant. 
Target  code  =  2. 

Example  2  (FN/VT):      Week  2,     day  1,  page  5,  episode  10  in  AP's 
class:      T  responds  to  student's  question  about  making  charts  on 
the  friend  they  are  to  write  about.     Target  code  a  1. 
Col .  35 :  Text 

FN/VT,  GT,  WC:     Text  refers  to  whether  or  not  an  already-formed 
piece  of  discourse  (e.g.,  a  written  word,  sentence,  paragraph,  or 
essay;    a  film;    an  orally-formed  word,     sentence,     paragraph,  or 
essay/speech)    serves  to  coordinate  the  response  episode.  Codes 
are : 

1  =  no  formed  discourse  coordinates  response  episode. 

2  =  formed  discourse  does  coordinate  response  episode. 

Example  1  (FN/VT):  Week  2,  day  1,  page  1,  episode  2  in  AP's 
class:  Focal  student  RB  has  not  yet  written  her  paragraph.  T 
responds  to  this  situation,  giving  RB  feedback  on  how  to  manage 
the  time  schedule  for  her  writing.  While  this  exchange  concerns 
RB's  paragraph,  there  is  no  formed  paragraph  to  coordinate  this 
exchange,  only  a  hypothetical  paragraph.     Text  code  =  1. 

Example  2  (FN/VT):      Week  2,     day  1,     page  1,  episode  1  in  AP's 
class:     A    student  asks  T  to  define  a  word  that  he  has  written  on 
her  paragraph.      He  gives  her  feedback  by  explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  This  exchange  concerns  the  student's  paragraph,  with 
a    formed    text,      the    paragraph,     coordinating    this  exchange. 
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Text  code  =  2. 

Cols.  37  and  38_L    Pedagogical  Focus 

FN/VT,  GT,  WC:     Response  can  be  focused  on  cognitive  procedures 
(such    as    the    need    to  develop    and    illustrate    an    idea),  on 
specifics  of  a  text  (a  writer's  actual  words),     or  on  management 
procedures  (such  as  the  logistics  of  doing  an  assignment). 

Note:      Response  episodes  can,     and  often  do,  show  more  than 

one  pedagogical  focus.  Codes  are: 

1(0)  =  cognitive  procedures 
2(0)  =  specifics  of  a  text 
3(0)  =  management  procedures 
4(0)  =  not  interpretable 

Note:  Code  4  is  used  for  remarks  such  as  "that's  good"  or 
"good  work."  These  remarks  give  too  little  information  to  be 
interpreted  more  closely. 

Note:  The  distinction  between  1  and  2  is  quite  broad,  with 
l  encompassing  virtually  any  remark  that  does  not  make  specific 
reference  to  something  in  the  text. 

Example  (WC):  Week  2,  day  2,  document  71  in  AP's  class:  DY 
has  written  an  anecdote  on  which  the  teacher  comments.  "Try  this 
again  with  more  picture  words—make  me  see  the  race"  is  coded  as 
1  as  the  teacher  is  addressing  a  cognitive  procedure  that  the 
student  must  undertake  in  order  to  come  up  with  some  text.  Tfs 
circling  the  word  "was"  and  remarking  "tense"  is  coded  as  2  as 
the  teacher  is  addressing  a  specific  word  (text)  that  the  student 
produced . 

Note:  In  a  given  episode ,  different  kinds  of  response 
events  can  happen  and  on  occasion  it  is  impossible  to  capture  all 
of    them.      We    have  opted,     in  these  cases,     to  capture  what  is 
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important  about  the  event  for  our  purposes.  For  example,  an 
episode, may  include  cognitive  (1),  textual  (2),  management  (3), 
and  uninterpretable  (4)  pedagogical  foci.  We  are  more  concerned 
about  whether  1  and  2  occur  than  whether  3  and  4  occur  and  would 
thus  choose  to  code  the  episode  "12."  Order  of  priority  for 
pedagogical  focus,  then,  if  more  than  two  occur  is:  1  and  2 
first,  then  2,  then  4. 

Example  1  (FN/VT):      Week  2,  day  1,  page  5,  episode  21,  in  AP's 
class:      T    is    responding    to  student  paragraphs    in    a  one-to- 
one  context.    One  student  has  not  written  a  paragraph  and  T  talks 
to    him    about    this.      Pedagogical  focus    of    this    response  is 
"management,"  and  response  code  =  30. 

Example  2  (FN/VT):  Week  2,  day  1,  page  5,  episode  11,  in  AP's 
class:  T  is  responding  to  focal  student  LC  in  a  one-to-one 
context.  T  tells  LC  that  her  topic  sentence,  as  written, 
doesn't  say  enough  about  the  character  she  is  describing. 
He  elicits  and  offers  ideas  about  this  character.  Pedagogical 
focus  of  this  response  is  on  both  the  writer's  actual  sentence 
and  on  developing  ideas  for  that  sentence,  that  is,  cognitive 
procedures.  Response  code  =  12. 
Cols.  40  and  41:  Coder/Role 

FN/VT,  GT,  WC:  Each  coder  is  assigned  a  coder  number: 

1  =  Cyndy  Greenleaf 

2  =  Leann  Parker 

3  =  Melanie  Sperling 

Each  coder  also  assumes  either  of  two  roles:     primary  coder 
or  checker.     Role  codes  are: 

1  =  primary  coder 

2  =  checker 
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Example  1:     11     *  Cyndy  Greenleaf  as  primary  coder 
Example  2:     32  s  Melanie  Sperling  as  checker 
Example  3:     21  =  Leann  Parker  as  primary  coder 
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Appendix  It,  Student  Paragraph  on  Rick  Springfield  Concert 

fly  Mther  Is  an  outgoing  person  when  It  cones  to  concerts. 
This  tine  she  calls  up  all  her  friends  together  for  the  night  of 
R1ck  Springfield* s  concert  *n  Concord.  She  tells  *y  younger 
sister  and  m  to  Invite  friends  of  ours  who  would  like  to  go. 

We  all  planned  that  we  would  go  In  two  cars,  which  would  be 
convenient.  There  were  seven  of  us  who  went.  He  all  went  out  to 
eat  so  that  we  would  Inot  have  to  stand  In  long  lines  at  the 
concert,  just  to  eat. 
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TRANSCRIPT:  lc-p-4-1 


FN:     p_04-i.  P4 
V:  309-692 

<T  is  helping  class  revise  Rick  Springfield  paragraph  which  was 
written  by  one  of  the  students.) 


A179  Tt  Okay. 

There    are    two  things  that  are  lacking  from  these  two 
paragraphs. 

Both  both  of  ..   in  both  cases  it's  a  little  different. 
In  the  first  case. 

...  urn  okay  ..  what's  she  talking        what's  she  writing 

about  here. 
She's  writing  about  her  mother. 

And  her  mother  s  excitement  ..     about  ..     going  to  this 

rock  concert. 
All  right. 
And  actually, 
I .  - 

you  know, 

I     have    to    tell     you  that  when    you    read     the  whole 

selection , 
it's  really, 
. .  its  very  nice. 
I  mean , 

uh  ..  it's  uh  it's  a  good  good  . .  shows  a  ••  reveals 
a  good  relationship  . .  between  the  person  and  her 
mother . 

and  uh  ••   it  was  fun  to  read. 

18?  . .  But. 

&'  beginning  here, 

• »  we  uh  • .   it  uh  ..  seems  to  me, 

beginning  here,  * 

we  don't  have  uh  . .     none  of  the  ••     very  little  of 
the  excitement  of  this  event, 
is  coming  through. 
• •  Dm  ...  okay. 
So. 

and     all  you    ha'   ..     all  you  have  to  do  is    add  a 
couple  of  sentences  ..  uh  ...  concrete  detail, 
.  • .  to  line  this  up. 
And  make  it  make  it  more  exciting. 
And  so  we're  going  to  try  that, 

even  though  we  don't  know  ..  what  the  even  thouah  we 
don't  know  what  the  uh  . .  specifics  are  about  the 
person  s  life. 

We  could  still  do  this  as  if  it  were  us. 

...  All  right? 

Okay. 

196  (reads  paragraph)  MY  MOTHER'S  AN  OUTGOING  PERSON. 

..  Uh   ..  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  CONCERTS. 
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That  s  fine. 
197  Just  leave  it  at  that* 

All  right? 

...     Uh   . . .    THIS  TIME, 

She's  putting  this  in  the  present  tense, 
but  that's  perfectly  all  right. 

As  long  as  she  wouldn't  tell  the  whole  story  in  the 
present  tense. 

.  .  • 

All  right, 

THIS  TIME  SHE  CALLS  UP  ALL  ..  ALL  ALL  A'  . . C '  SHE  .. 
SHE  CALLS  UP  ALL  HER  FR '  ...  SHE  CALLS  UP  ALL  HER 
FRIENDS. 

..    I  made  a  mistake  in  typing  this. 
Let ' s  say  f 

(revising     text)   SHE  CALLS  ALL  HER  FRIENDS  TOGETHER 

. .   FOR  THE  N '  •  - 
Well  we  need  to  settle  on  some  language  here.  (someone 

laughs) 
SHE  TELEPHONED,  -  (laughs) 
204  THIS  TIME  SHE  TELEPHONED, 

Let's  say  ..   let's  cross  out  these  words. 
We  want  to  say  this. 
. ..  Uh. 

♦       THIS  TIME  ...   SHE  TELEPHONES  ALL  HER  FRIENDS, 
.AND  INVITES  THEM  TO  ..     THE  RICK  SPRINGFIELD  CONCERT  AT 

CONCORD. 
...or  IN  CONCORD. 
Right. 
THIS  TIME. 
Okav. 

SHE  TELEPHONES  ALL  HER  FRIENDS ♦ 

AND  INVITES  THEM  TO  THE  RICK  SPRINGFIELD  CONCERTS  AT  .. 
IN  CONCORD. 

Okav. 

SHE  TELLS  MY  YOUNGER  SISTER  AND  ME  TO   INVITE  FRIENDS  OF 

OURS         WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  GO. 
All  right. 
. . .  Okav. 

Now  that's  ..   there's  nothing  wronq  with  that. 
But  ..  where  ••   okay  ..   after  sh '   after  she  says, 
213  SHE  TELEPHONES  ALL  HER  FRIENDS, 

AMD   INVITES  THEM  uh  TO  THE  CONCERT. 
Right. 

What  coul d  vou  do  there . 

What    could  you  do  there.     Cclass  is  quiet,     looking  at 

their  dittos} 
• • •   Before  vou  go  on  to  the  next  sentence. 

Kam:  xxx 
T:  What? 

Kam:       I  don't  see  what  vou 're  asking. 
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The     quest  i  on     is  what  coul d  coui  d   . .      is  is     there  a 
sentence  you  could  add  there. 
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Kam:  Decides? 

T:  Hmm? 

. . .   What ' s  that? 
No. 

(speaks  in  undertone;   Not  qui  te  the  ex press i  on .  (uc) 
Okay. 

So  you  don't  think  ..  you  can't  you  can't  ..  you  can't 
think  of  any  sentence  that  could  possibly  go  in 
between  . .  uh  th '  . .  I '  INVITES  THEM  TO  THE 
CONCERT  AND  SHE  TELLS  MY  YOUNGER  SISTER  AND  ME. 

Can  '  t  think  of  anything? 

225     Kam:         And  then  decides  to  ..     she  then  decides  to  ..     ask  me 
and  my  sister, - 

T:       Well    .  .   be-Fore  that. 

. .    Yeah .    (calling  on  Gaby. ) 

GabY:       Urn  ..   even   if  you  both  want  uh  to  invite,  (uc) 

T:       You've  skipped  on  ahead,  (uc) 
Debbi e. 

Got  any  ideas?    (no  response;    T  chuckles) 
...   Okay,    (apparently  Debbie  indicated  no) 
Okay. 

If    I   say   I'm  gonna  ..   okay  eh  uh   ...    (buzzer  sounds). 
I'm  going  to  invite  all   my,  - 

xxk    (says  in  undertone  —  talking  to  Nishan)  Okay. 
When  you're  ready.    CNishan  goes  to  his  seat] 
. . .   Suppose   I  say. 
Suppose   I   say . 

Uh   I'm     going     to  invite  all   of  my  friends  to  this  class 
with  me. 

...      Invite     all   my  friends  to  come  to  this  class  with 

me  tomorrow. 
you  you  wouldn't  have  any  questions' 

23o     Boy :   What  f r 1  ends? 

T:        What   . .  what? 
. . .    Yeah . 

What  are  these  f ri  ends  like. 
. .    I  mean . 

what  are  they  . .     what  are  they   . .     uh   . . .     who  who  who 

are  these  friends. 
• . •  Now. 
Not   to  say.  - 
. .    okay , 

..    so  what   I  want  you  to  do  is, 
.  .    just  make  something  up. 
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Write  .  .     write  a  sentence  in  there  .  .     that  might 
describe  might  give  you  some  idea  of   who  these 

people  are. 

241  Now     we're  not  wr '    .  .     not  not  here  talking  about  the 

writer  herself, 
we 're  just ,  - 

Say  it  was  you  .  .    inviting  all  your  friends  to  this 
concert . 

Okay. 

Write  write  a  sentence  that  will   uh   .  .   write  a  sentence 
that  will  d'    .  .    will   will         uh  .  .   suggest   .  .  some 
of   the  kinds  of   people  you  might  invite. 
That's  all   I'm  asking. 

246    <Ss  are  writing) 

268  Okay. 

Who  wants  to  read  what  you  wrote  in  there. 
God. 

All   that   . .    all   that  writing, 
and  uh ,  - 

□h.    (call irtg  on  girl ) 

Robin:    I   wrote  urn, 

I  didn't   ..    I   just  changed  the  form   (uc)  . 
1  put, 

(reading     what  she  wrote)    SHE  TELLS  MY     YOUNGER  SISTER 
AND     ME  TO    INVITE  SOME  OF     OUR     FRIENDS  FROM 

SCHOOL  WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  GO  XXX. 

T:        All  right. 
. .  Okay. 
Anvthi ng , 

uh     uh  That  really  wasn't  the  point  the  point   I  was 
tal king  about. 

I  was  talking  about   •.     what   she  said.    CSamantha  &  Beth 

raise  their  hands} 
She  she  calls  her  friends, 

and  invites  them  to  the  concert. 
Uh   . .   veah , 

Samantha. (apparently  had  her  hand  raised) 

276     Sam:    Urn   .  .      treading  what   s/he  wrote)      THEY  ALL  DROVE  OVER 
AND ,  - 

T:       No   .  .   no.    CT  shakes  his  head.  J 
You.  - 

Girl :    (overl apping)  Wait. 
Wait. 
Okay. 

T:         You're  skipping   ahead.      (chuckles)    CLinda  raises  her 
hand  high} 

1  want  to  know  something   about  these  friends. 
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T:  Shh." 

The  mother's  friends. 

Right. 

Yeah. 

Ss:  Oh! 

Robin:   I  thought  you  meant  the  kid*  friend*. 
That'*  why  I  said  that. 

T:       Qh.   CLinda  &  Beth  still  have  their  hands  raised] 
Sorry. 

Ss:      (overlapping  each  other)  xxx. 
T:  What? 

Linda:    I  said  I  did  that  just  the  way  you  wanted  us  to. 

Tj  Yeah. 

Good. 
How,  - 
Okay. 
Right. 

Wh '  what's  what  ••  the  mother's  friends. 

xxx   (uc  -sounds  like  he's  calling  on  someone  else???) 

Linda:     The  friends  she  invited  ..     the  friends  she  invites 
are    all     presidents  of  the  Rick    Springfield  fan 

club  xxx? 

T:       0  okay. 

Well  so  so  let's  say  ..  w*  w'  well  let's  not  say. 
..   let's  not  go  over  "she  invites"  again. 

Right. 

Let's  not  say  the  friends  she  invites. 
L'   let's  start  with  she  ..  invites. 

...   Stretch   (uc>.    (sounds  like  T  is  writing  on  board) 
ALL  QF  ..     SHE  INVITES  ALL  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  ..     OF  THE 
RICK. 

..    I'm  goint^  to  abbreviate  Springfield, 
FAN  CLUBS. 

Who  else  does  she  invite. 
...   Anybody  else? 

X :  xxx 

T:        (chuckles)    ...   Or  actually, 
she  might. 

..   actually  we  we're  exaggerating. 
She  might  have  a  friend. 
..   uh  uh  Why  ion't  we  say, 

she     invite       ner  friend  who  is  president  of     the  Rick 
Spring.    _ld  fan  club. 


T: 

X: 
T: 

X: 
T: 

X: 
T: 

X: 
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X: 
X: 
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treads  while  writing  on  the  board)  SHE  INVITES  HER 
FRIEND  . .  WHO  IS  . .  PRES I DENT  OF  THE  R I CK 
SPRINGFIELD  FAN  CLUB. 

Right. 

...  Who  else  does  she  invite. 

The  secretary. 

(laughs;  The  secretary. 

Even  the  sergeant  at  arms. 

(laughs; 


Oh  just  make  somebody  up. 

We're  working  on  this  together  now. 

xhx  • 

wh '  wh •  what? 
What? 

members  of  her  high  school  alumni  association. 

Well  no. 
A  friend. 

••  An  old  high  school  f *  buddy. 
Right? 

Right. 

French  (uc  —  calling  on  someone???) 

Buddy  from  high  school. 

Chum. 

Chum,   (chuckles  appreciatively) 
...    I  want  to  still   say  friends. 


Dentist. 
Okav. 

Who  else  does  she  invite. 
What? 

Her  dentist. 
From  San  Rafael,  (laughs) 

(laughs)  Okay. 
Okay. 


Ss :  x  x x 


Okav. 
And  even. 
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• •  That  s  good. 

And  even  her  dentist  from  San  Rafael. 
  ^apparently  writing  on  board) 

Rafael?  (said  as  if  he '%  wondering  about  the  spelling) 


T:       A-E-L  right? 

Ssx  A-E-L. 

Ti  A-E-L. 

just  like  I, 
/Ss  comment/ 
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S: 


xxx    you    can  t    tell  if  we  spell  it    riqht    or  wrong 
anyway,  (laughs) 

That's  one  of  my  tricks. 

Okay. 

• • •  Now. 

Okay. 

Now. 

What  what  ...   let  s  ...  let  me  let  me  just  read  it  from 

the'  beginning. 
All  right. 

HY    MOTHER     IS    AN  OUTGOING  PERSON  WHEN     IT     CGHES  TO 
CONCERTS. 

Uh     ...     THIS  TIME  SHE  PHONES    urn  . . .     ALL  ALL  ALL  HER 
FRIENDS. 

AND    AND    ASKS    THEM    TO    GET     TOGETHER    FOR     THE  RICK 

SPRINGFIELD  CONCERT  AT  ..  CONCORD. 
SHE     INVITES     HER  FRIEND  WHO  IS  PRESIDENT  OF     THE  RICK 

SPRINGFIELD  FAN  CLUB, 
comma. 

AN  OLD  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRIEND. 

...  AND  EVEN  HER  DENTIST  FROM  SAN  RAFAEL. 

Okay. 

...  Now. 

The  point  is. 

...  how  long  did  that  take  us. 
It  took  us  half  a  minute. 
Right? 
Well  no. 

Actually  it  took  us  about  ten  minutes,  (laughs) 
But     if  we  had  known  what  we  were  doino  it    would  have 
taken  us  half  a  minute. 

And. 

ai  1  of  a  sudden. 

this  becomes  a  lot  more  interesting  to  read. 
You  see? 

Because    she    doesn't  stop  at  . . .     she  doesn't     ..  she 

doesn't  just  go- on  to  the  next  point. 
I  mean. 
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340  we  g#t  interest  up. 

to  uh  • •  •  now. 
A  lot  of  that.  - 

rt    lot    of       you  were  getting    that    stuff     into  your 

writing. 
You  don  1 1 <  - 

Vou  know  sometimes  if  you  look  through  . .     through  your 
papers, 

you  11  see  *  star  or  something? 

That  «f«ni, 

as  I  told  you  before, 

that  means, 

that  . .  uh        many  of  you  have  got  stuff  like  this  that 

1  really  like. 
...  Some  specific  detail. 
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Transcripts  G~7-4ail 

FN:  G-07-4.  p* 
Vi  3365ff 

As  taoe  #1,  side  B 

The  Ss  have  written  their  topic  sentences  on  the  board,  and  the 
class  is  now  discussing  them.  The  transcript  captures  part  a*  the 
discussion. 

Selected  topic  sentences* 

#29  <JQ>  The  restful  and  peaceful  atmosphere  of  Pol  Park  attracts 
many  types  of  people. 

*8  The  peaceful  and  competitive  feelinqa  t  ?et  here  qive  me 

a  tranquil  mind. 

•26  <JY>  Mitchell  Park  has    a    friendly,    warm  atmosphere  serving 
many  different  kinds  of  people  and  recreational  activities. 

«#?  (AG) 

•21     t?>     The  first  thinq  that  hits  you  when  you  walk  in    is  the 
tackiness  of  the  place. 


Audiotape  Si,  side  £ 

BI67  Tt  Okav. 

Who  has  another  one  you  want  to  ask  a  question  about* 
or  comment  about. 

» .  • 

Look    for    places  where  you  see  either     something  that 

looks  kind  of  fussy, 
or  you  see  something  that  looks  qui^e  clear. 
...  »  * 

Joanna.     (T's    tone    suggests  she's  called    on  someone 

who's  hand  was  raised) 

Joat   I  guess  in  number  21  ;<hh  the  place. 

Tr         (reading)     THE  FIRST  THING  THAT  HITS  YOU  WHEN  YOU  WALK 
IN  IS  THE  TACKINESS  OF  THE  PLACE. 
...  Okay. 
. . .  Yeah . 

Maybe  if  this  is  a  focus  sentence. 

I  might  want  to  know  what  of  the  pi'   ..  what  of  ..  what 
the  name  it, 
Uh  ...  what  do  you  think  about  the  word  tacky • 

173  V/ariaus:  xkx 

Bovi   I  love  it* 

Tt        How    does    that    compare  to  "unusual".   <»  a    word  they 
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di  scussed  earl i  er ) 


Boy:    xxx  opinion   in  it. 


?:        It  gives  you  a  picture. 
174     Various!  xxx 


T:  Yeah. 

There ' s  more  opinion   in  it, 
i  sn ' t  there? 

It's  it's     made  a  judgement , 
and  it  has  some  load  in  it. 
It  it  it's  loaded  a  little  bit. 
•"Unusual"   is  kind  of  fence-sitting. 

Gi  r  1  :  xxx 

T:        "Tacky"   is  loaded. 

And  maybe  that ' s  what  somebody  meant . 

Serena.      (tone     indicates  T  calling  on  S  whose  hand  is 
rai  sed) 


178     Ser:    I  mean,  (uc> 
tacky. 

A  real  picture  comes  to  mi  nd. 
/T:  Good./ 

xxx  a  tacky  restaurant  before , 

xxx  . 


T:  Good. 

It  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  plastic  around. 
/Ser:  Yeah. / 

Maybe  plastic  geraniums  at  the  cash  register, 
/Class:    laughs/  or  something  like  that. 
Okay. 
Yeah . 

The  word  "tacky"   is   .  .   is  a  little  bit  more  specific, 
and     it     makes     us     see  some     pictures     a     little  more 
clearly. 

131  Urn    what  else  do  you  want  to  ask  about. 

...   Jenny.    <T  apparently  calling  on  S  with  hand  raised) 

Jen:     Urn  ...      I  want  to  know  if    (uc)   there's  a  peaceful  and 
compet  i  ti  ve  f eel i  ngs . 
Uh  number  eight    (*  Dan's  sentence). 

Because  that's  ...  (noise)  I  can't  see  how  something 
can  be  peaceful  and  compet i  tive  (voice  trails  off 
as  T  over  1 aps) at  the  same  t i me. 


T:        (overlapping)  Good. 

Look  at  number  eight. 
Yeah, 

that  is  an  interesting  one, 
because  somebody   . .   somebody  went  on  - 
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There's  some  real   con-fusion  in  that  one   I  think. 
Somebodv  miqht  have  been  trying  to  do  several   things  at 
once , 

but     maybe     ail     we  end  up  with  is  a     jumble     if  that 
happens. 

<reading>      THE  PEACEFUL  AND  COMPETITIVE  FEELINGS   I  GET 
HERE  GIVE  ME  A  TRANQUIL  MIND. 

CI  ass:    ( 1 aughing) 

T:       That  one's  a  little  bothersome, 
isn't  it. 

Whatever  somebody  meant  by  that, 
...  what's  con-fusing  about  that. 
Let's  help  that  writer  out  for  a  minute. 

Rachel.      (T     apparently     calling  on     S     with  hand 

rai sed ) 

Rac:   Weil   for  one  thing, 
"I"   is  the  subject. 

T:        ...     Okay . 
The  - 

What   is  that  - 

What  di-f-ference  does  that  make. 

Rac:  Well  ..  well  ..  I M  isn't  the  subject  of  the  ...  is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  (then  voice  trails  off) 
of   the  sentence,    (laughs,  nervously??) 

T:  Good. 

Because  the  "I"   is  in  there, 

maybe     ..     maybe  the  focus  is  more  on  the   I   and  not  on 

the  place. 
That's  one  thing. 

What     else   is  confusing  about  that   to  someone  who  finds 
it  confusing. 

Sherrv.      (T     apparently  calling  on  an  S     with  hand 
raised) 

She:  Urn  ...  peaceful  and  competitive  are  ..  like  opposite 
words . 

T:  Okay. 

These  are  ooposites. 

And  then  where  are  you  left  at  the  end  of   the  sentence. 

Various:  x>;x 

Tranqui 1    (uc ) . 

T:        Back  here -which  goes  with  that. 
And  there's  -just  something  - 

what     ..     whatever     it  is  that  person  is  trying  to  do. 

they're  are  so  many  elements  thrown   in  there, 

now     #.     maybe     somebody  wants  to  talk*  about     the  two 
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sides, 

but  then  why  do  you  say  it   leaves  you  tranauil, 
if  some  of   it  is  competitive. 
I  don ' t  see  - 

206  It's  hard  for  me  to  sect  tranquil   and  competitive. 

• .  Okay. 

There's  something  about  that  that  just  d'  - 
It ' s  jarring , 

which  maybe  makes  it  interesting, 
but  it's  also  a  little  bit  confusing. 

So     somebody     needs    to  rethink  now  exacly  what     I  was 

trying  to  get  at  in  that  one. 
. . .  Okay? 

Any  others  you  want  to  talk  about? 
V:3377        Anything  else  that  looks  fuzzy  ...   to  you. 
How  about , 

(reading)     THE  VARIETY  OF  PEOPLE  OBSERVED  IN  # MCDONALDS 
IS  EXTRAORDINARY. 
212  ...  What  do  you  think  about  that  sentence. 

...  Jackie.    (T  calls  on  her) 

Jac:   Isn't  it   (uc)   kind  of  like  the  focus  sentences  with  the 
Burger  King  and  thm  other  McDonalds? 
I  mean , 

"variety" . 

I     mean     it's     like     "unusual"   («    another     word  class 

discussed; • 
'Variety  of  people". 

What  kind  of  variety,    (nervous  laugh) 
Class:    (mumbl ing) 

T:       I  have  (uc)   a  hard  time  seeing  "extraordinary". 
"Tacky"  I  can  begin  to  see. 

"Extraordinary"   is  a  little  bit         curious  to  me. 
I  don  t  know  exactly  what  that  n>eans. 
"Varietv"  is  such  a  big  word  like  "unusual", 
that  maybe  there's  a  better  way  of  doing  it. 
In  addition  to  that « 

...   tell  me  what  you  think  the  most  - 

Yeah,    (acknowledging  a  bid) 
Yolanda. 
Go  ahead. 

223  vol:  No. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  a  different  one. 

T:       A  different  one. 
Okay. 

Hang  on  just  a  minute. 
In  number  eighteen. 

the  one  where  we  said  the  variety  is  extraordinary, 
what  do  you  think  the  person. 

what's    the    word     in     that     sentence    that's     the  key 
operative  word  that  somebody  is  trying  to  work  on. 
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Andy,    (T  calls  on  him) 


223    And:  "Variety"? 

?:       People,   (sound*  like  from  back  of  class) 
?And:  . .   It  could  be  "extraordinary"  too. 
223     Ti       That's  two  opinions. 

Are  there  any  more? 

?x       Uh  huh.  <uc) 

T:        Somebody  said  "variety". 
Somebody  said  "people". 

?And:       "Ex traordi  nary H . 


Ti       And  "extraordinary". 

And  I'm  not  sure  which  it  is. 
. .  Among  other  things, 
that  lazy  "is"  verb  in  there, 
doesn't  help  me. 

It  says  that  a  condition  exists, 

...  but  I  don't  know  what  I'm  supposed  to  do  with  it. 
I     don't    know    whether  somebody's  trying  to    focus  on 

"extraordinary  f 
and  tell  me  something  about  the  "extraordinary  variety 

of  people", 

in  which  case  that's  the  topic  and  there's  no  verb  yet, 

if  if  the  "extraordinary  va'"- 

(to  the  Ss)  Get  a  pencil  in  your  hand. 

Find  a  piece  of  scratch  paper  real  fast. 

Write  down, 

(reading)       THE    EXTRAORDINARY     VARIETY     OF     PEOPLE  AT 

MCDONALDS. 
.  •  •    (class  murmurring) 
Now. 

I  gave  you  a  topic. 

Make  up  something  in  your  head  and  finish  the  sentence. 
Girl:  The  extraordinary  what? 


T:       I  just.- 

I     took    everything  in  that  whole  sentence  and    put  it 

into  the  subject.     CT  points  to  board3 
THE  EXTRAORDINARY  VARIETY  OF  PEOPLE  AT  MCDONALDS. 
Now  I've  got  a  subject. 
...  Now  make  up  a  sentence . 
and  tell  me  something  about  McDonalds. 

That    has    to    do  wi th    the    extraordinary    variety  of 

people. 
...  ... 

I  know  you're  not  all  writing  about  McDonalds. 
Invent. 

You've  all  been  there. 
250  ...  Finish  the  sentence. 

All  you  ..     all  that  ..   all  that  writer  really  has  is  a 
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subject. 

.       "The  wide  variety  of  oeople". 
Qkav. 

What  about  it. 
232  Tell  ms  somsthing. 

What  doss  it  do. 

...  What  doss  it  crsats. 

What  doss  it  causs. 

.  • .  ... 

hs  *r*on  as  you  qst  ons  raiss  your  hand. 
...  ... 

Jsnny. 


258    Jsm  Wsll  I  sss  a  lot  of  just  foolish,  - 

Ti       (intsrrupting)   I  didn't  say  "sss". 
I  said  finish  ths  ssntsncs. 

"Ths  wids  varisty  of  sxtraordinary  psppls  at  McDonalds" 

. . .  what? 
Tsll  ms  about  it. 
What  did  it  do. 
Finish  ths  ssntsncs. 

Boy:  xxx 

262    T:  No. 

Not  writs  anothsr  ons. 

Uss  that  as  ths  subjsct  and  finish  it. 

Givs  it  a  vsrb. 

Say  somsthing  about  it. 

...  Somsbodv  asksd  ms  what  did  I  msan  ths  othsr  day, 

whsn  I  said  ths  aboutnsss  in  ths  vsrb. 

That's  what  I'm  trying  to  gst  at. 

What  about  ths  wids  varisty  of  psopls  thsrs. 

..  Afroz. 

Afr:  Crsats  a  friendly  atmosphsrs. 

266    T:      Crsatas  a  frxsndly  atmosphsrs. 

Who  did  somsthing  diffsrsnt? 

Girl:        Providss    a  visual   landscape   (voice    lowers)  every 
time  you  walk  in. 

T:      Uuqhl    (negative,  heavy  sigh) 


Girl:   I  don't  like  the  "landscape". 
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Woo!   COan  raises  his  hand] 

1  like  the  "landscape". 

But  I  don't  like  the  "provides". 

Okay? 

Provides  a  visual  landscape  every  time  vou  walk  in. 
/Several  Ss  laugh/ 
I  don't  know. 
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270  That  sounds  kind  of  interesting  to  me. 

Dan. 

Dans  flak*  me  laugh. 

T:       Make  you  lauqh. 
/(Class  laughter)/ 
Sure. 

That's  wonderful. 
It,  - 
Ai leen. 

273    Ailt   I  put, 

"It  creates  a  warm  friendly  atmosphere, 

that  makes  many  people  feel  comfortable".  <uc) 

Tt        Creates    a    warm  friendly  atmosphere  that,    make*  many 
people  feel  comfortable. 

Okay. 
Joanna. 

Joa;   I  put, 

"shows  how  popular  fast  food  is".  Cue) 

Tx      Shows  how  popular  fast  food  is. 
Now  look. 

In  less  than  three  seconds. 

Five  seconds. 

Ten  seconds  maybe. 

You  gave  me  about  five  different  good  focus  sentences, 
that  took  a  few  lazy  adjectives, 
put  them  into  the  subject, 
and  then  said  something  about  it. 
281  That's  one  of  the  tests  that  you  want  to  apply  to  your 

own  sentence. 

Did     I  write  a  la2y  sentence  that  just  sort     of  lumped 

the  adjectives  in  the  end, 
and    could     I     take    those  adjectives    and     modify  the 

subject  with  it, 
and  then  say  something  important. 
• .  Does  that  unusual ,  - 

Does    that   jungle  atmosphere  attract    senior  citizens 

and  youth  alike? 
Or     does  it  —     create  a  health  hazard  for  the  city  of 

Palo  Alto? 
Or  ..  does  it  ...   I  don't  know. 
Let  me  see. 

Jungle    atmosphere     (slides  words  as  if  using     them  to 

prod  her  thinking). 
Transports    patrons  instantly  to  the  other  side  of  the 

world* 
290  I  don't  know, 

I  hadn't  thought  about  it. 
But  get  your  9  - 

get    some    action  in  your  sentence    besides    making  it 
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interesting. 
292  Take  out  those  la2y  verbs, 

and     see     if     you    can  put  the  modifiers     next     to  the 
subject, 

and  then  say  something  about  your  topic. 
Okay? 

. .  Mho  else  had  a,  - 
• Uh  Yolanda. 
You  had  a  question  about  one. 

V:3433 

Yol:  No. 

I  didn't  have  a  question. 

I  thought  number  thirty  was  pretty  good, 

because  it  gave  you  a  feeling  of  it. 

297    Ti       Number  thirty  was  pretty  good, 

because  it  gives  you  the  feeling. 

Maybe  we  should  look  at  some  good  ones. 

since  we've  looked  at  some  that  have  some  problems. 

(reading)     THE  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  OF  THE     AUDIENCE  AND 

THE     WARM  FRIENDLINESS  OF  THE  BASKETBALL  COURT  .. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  PLAYERS  TO  PLAY  WELL  AND  FEEL  HAPPY. 

Classt  (laughs) 

Tt       What  do  you  think  about  that. 
. . .  Mary? 

303    Mart  Well  it's  it's  it's  reall'   it's  goo'   ..  it's  good. 
But  it  ..  it's  kind  of  wxmpv  (uc) . 
I  think  the  tense  is  wrong. 
'•Encouraged  him  (uc)?" 

T:       Well   "encouraged"  is  okay. 

I'   in    fact     that's  a  stronger  action  verb  than  other 

than  some  others  are. 
But.  - 

Mar t    ( i nterrupting)   But  is  (uc)   that  a  past  tense? 

To  say  encouraged?  (uc)      (utterance  mav  be  *  if  xt  were 
past  tenses,  would  that  be  'encouraged'?) 

T:       Well  no. 

Somebody  might  want  to    write  in  the  present  tense. 
That's  okay  too.       CDan  &  DB  have  their  hands  upl 
. .  Doug? 

308     Dou:       I     don't     understand  "the  warm     friendliness     of  the 
basketball  court". 

Class:  (laughter) 

T:         You're    having     trouble  with  "warm  friendliness     on  a 
basketball  court"? 
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Dou:  Well   just         it  says  "of  the  basketball  court". 
An-i  so, 
I,  - 

T:  (interrupting)   You  think  the  basketball   court  is  warm 

and  friendly? 

Class:  (laughter) 


T:        No.  (apparently 
raises  his 
You   (another  S) 


conf i  rming  somethi  ng 

hand  higher ] 

do? 


Doug  or  did) .  CDan 


Girl:  Well   see  it's  inside  a  church. 

And  it's  explained   ..   in  the  paper. 

T:        It's  explained   in  the  paper.    CDan's  hand  is  still  up] 

So  somebody  really  does  fee'   feel   like   it's  not  a  warm 

friendly  puppy, 
it's  a  warm  friendly  basketball  court. 

As  opposed  to  a    competitive  something  or  other, 

like  that  that  we  talked  about  before. 
Dan  • 


Dan:      I  don't  see  how  the  person  knows  that  the  players  are 
happy. 

CI  ass:    ( 1 aughter ) 

T:       Oh   . . .    that's  ..   that's  easy. 

Maybe  the  person  is  one  of  the  players. 

?Dan:   Well   ..    the  point  is,  - 

T:  Okay? 


?Dou:      Maybe  they're  smiling. 

?Dan:    Well  he  doesn't  really  smile  there,  (uc) 

331     T:        Okay.    (Class  mumbling   CJO,   DS ,  DB]) 
V:  Vou  got  the  right  idea  there. 

3475  At   least  you  know  how  to  ask  some  questions. 

(continues) 
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TRANSCRIPT:  rb-D-4-1 

FN:     P-04-1,  P.  3 
V:     403  -  820 

NB:  The  -First  part  of  this  segment  is  transcribed  on  lc-p-4-1; 
the  present  transcript  takes  up  where  that  one  leaves  off. 

The  students  have  been  revising  a  student's  paragraph  on  the  Rick 
Springfield  concert* 


345     T:  Now. 

Let's  see. 

  (class  laughs)   Ah   . . .   shall  we  go  ahead  with,  - 

Yeah, 

SHE  TELLS  MY  YOUNGER  SISTER  AND  ME  TO  INVITE  FRIENDS  OF 

OURS  WHO  WOULD  LIKE  JO  80. 
Right.  i 
Okay. 

What  what  friends,  - 

Okav  ..   now  «.   uh  uh  we  got  the  idea, 
now , 

what  friends  might  like  to  go. 


X:        (overlapping;   Rick  Spring',  - 

T:        I  think  uh,  - 
Sh. 

I  think  of  who  who  might  like  to  go. 
Sam:  xxx 
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T:  What? 

X :       xxx    (gi ggles* 

T:        I  think  of,  - 
All  right. 
Yeah. 

I     think     of     uh     ...      I  think  of     ail     the     fir*  Rick 

Springfield  fans  I  know, 
and ,  - 

maybe  on  the  other  hand, 
right? 

Some  people  have  never  heard,  - 

Nuh     ..     and  s'   s'   sometimes  and  others  who  have  never 

heard  of  him, 
right? 

So  ...   you  know. 

There's  all   kinds  of  possibilities. 
...   So  then   ...    in  other  words, 
alwavs  push  yourself. 
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push  yourself  for  details. 
It'll   just  make.- 

It  it  it'll  make  it'll  make  ..  you'll  have  more  fun 

writing, 

and. 

it'll  be  it's  mo1  it'll  be  more  interesting  to  read. 
...  Okay. 

Now  in  the  next  case  ..  though, 
we  have  ..  we  have  another  pro*  problem. 
I  think  the  reason  I  picked  these         uh  paragraphs  was 
because  of  two  things  that  we  all  need  to  work- on. 
Uh  . . •  okay. 

WE  ALL  PLANNED  THAT  WE  COULD  GO  IN  TWO  CARS  WHICH  WOULD 

BE  CONVENIENT. 
THERE  WERE  SOME  SEVEN  OF  US  WHO  WENT. 

WE  ALL  WENT  OUT  TO  EAT  SO  THAT  WE  WOULD  . .  uh  .  .  tgOT 
HAVE  TO  STAND  IN  LONG  LINES  AT  THE  CONCERT  JUST  TO 
EAT. 

Okay. 
• •  Now. 

. »  What  is  there,  - 

Before  ..  bet  '  wh '  wh '  wh '  wh  '  what  do  these,  - 
There  ...  how  many  sentences  do  we  have  here. 
One  two  f  - 

Robin i  Four. 

373     T;  No. 

Actually  three  right? 
Three  sentences. 

».  Right. 

It  could  be  mo'         it  could  be  more. 
But  we  have  three  sentences. 

Uh  ...     what  do  those  ...     what  do  those  sentences  have 

in  common. 

What  is  the  common  idea  that  runs  through  them  there. 
Girl:     xxx  some  people  who  are  going  to  the  concert. 

Tz  Yeah. 

But  what  idea  do  thev  have  in  common. 


x: 

X'  X  X 

T: 

What? 

X: 

X  X  X 

1": 

No 

x: 

XXX 

T: 

What? 

MC 


.  .  No. 

What  idea  do  thev  have  in  common. 
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331    Robins  What  thav  ..  uh  . .  what  thav  did. 


Gabvt       <ovar I appi ng>  xxx 

Ti  Okay. 

Why  thay  can  what. 
Okay. 

Why  did  thay  do  what  they  did. 
Shh. 

Gaby*      For  convanianca. 

Ti  Ah! 

Good. 

Ail  right. 

So  what  thay  hava  in  common  ia  what. 
...  What? 

Gabv :      Con van  i  anca? 

Ti  What? 

Gaby  *      Con van  i  anca • 

Ti      Yhay  ...  y'  thay  thay  hava  tha.  i'.  - 

Thaaa    art  thinqa  that  ...     thav  thay  did  that  thay 
that  maka  tha  trip  mora  convaniant. 

Okay. 

Xt  Ch. 

T:  Okay. 

So  I'm  going  to  giva  you  ona  aantanca. 

All  right? 

Urn  ...  which  would  ba  wa  did  what  wa  uh% 

lat  m  *aa. 

..     Wa    did  what  wa  could  to  maka  tha  trip  to  maka  tha 
trip  convaniant. 

393  Okay. 

Now. 

What  I  want  you  to  do.  - 
Okay. 

You  got  that? 

(raoaating)     Wa    did    what  wa  could  to    maka    tha  trip 
convaniant. 

All  right. 

Now  I  want  you  to  writ*  ona  mora  mantanca. 

and  gat  in  all  ..  tha  idaaa  that  ...  ara  ..  hara. 

Writa  it. 

Writa  writa  it. 

Don't  talk. 

Writa. 

Sh. 

  (T  writ as  on  chalkboard) 

Okay. 
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406 


Robin,    -call*  on  her) 


Rob:  Urn  alao.  - 
Wait. 

What  mm  it? 


ri         CrapaatinQ  aantanca)  Wa  did  what  wa  could  to  maka  tha 
to  aaka  tha  trip  convaniant. 

Rob*  WE  0ID  WHAT  WE  COULD  TO  MAKE  THE  TRIP  CONVENIENT. 

ALL  SEVEN  OF  US  PILED  INTO  TWO  CARS  AND  THEN  WENT  OUT.- 
Wait. 

AND    THEN  WENT  OUT  TO  EAT  SO  THAT  WE  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO 
STAND  IN  LONG  LINES  AT  THE  CONCERT. 

Tt  Good. 

...  Excallant. 

Could  vou  do  battar  than  that?  (aound  rhatorical) 
(laugh*) 

Vaah  uh  ...  raad  that  again. 

Rob*  Oh  urn. 


Tt       Untarruptinq)  Okay. 

(rapaatinq    aantanca)  Wa  did  what  wa  could  to  maka  the 

trip  convaniant. 
Right.   <cua  for  Robin  to  go  ahaad) 

Robt  ALL  SEVEN  OF  US  PILED  INTO  TWO  CARS  AND  THEN  WENT  OUT 
TO  EAT  SO  THAT  WE  WOULDN'T  HAVE  TO  STAND  IN  LONG 
LINES  AT  THE  CONCERT. 


417     Tt  Okav. 

Now  lat'»  talk  about  how  aha  got  to  that. 

Xauaa    lt'»  aort  o*  ..     vou  know  ..     it 'a  aomathing  to 

look  for  whan    vou  raviaa. 
You  want  to  pay  at ' »  - 
Look  at  thia  aantanca. 
THERE  WERE  SEVEN  OF  US  WHO  WENT. 

What  ia  tha  only  word  in  that  ia  ..     dona  ..  that  movaa 
tha  paragraph  ahaad  at  all. 


ERIC 


Xt  Stvtn, 

tt       Seven,    (confirming  tone/ 

So  we  can  just  take  that  "seven"  and  make  an  adjective 

out  ot  it. 
the  sh*   . .  the  wav  ...  uh        Robin  did. 
Ail  right. 

Uhm  ...  and  ••   let's  see. 

WE  ALL  WENT  OUT  TO  EAT  SO  THAT  WE  WOULD.  - 
Actually  the- rest  oi  it  is  uh  ...   is  not.  - 
...  oh. 
Vaah. 

Th'  th-  th'  tha.- 
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432  Lat  a  saa. 

So  th  ' 
Lat 'a  *aa. 

•  ••IC  ALL  PLANNED  THAT  WE  WOULD  60  IN  TWO  CARS, 

...    and  v'  ...  ao  aha  mada  . .  put  tha  ^aavan"  into  tha 

...  into  that  santanca. 
And  uh  .  . .  vaah. 
That  w«a  good. 
So. 

So  that*  two  thing*  to  ...  uh  . kaap  an  ava  on, 
Mhanavar  you  can  ...  uh  «.  incraasa  ••  datail. 
Mhanavar  you  can  ..  *dd  ••  datail. 

...  and  Khanavar  you  can  •••  uh  ...  combina  aantancaa. 
Tha  ...     mm  ...   I  think  tna  drills  mm  did  mtrlimr  . .  uh 

aarliar     vou  know, 
with    ...     with  uh  ...    combining  •entancam  haa  halpad 

you. 

iacauaa  ...  tha  ..  mm  I  don't  gat  a  lot  of  thia  now. 
I    gat    ...     I  don't  gat  a  lot  of  aantancaa  that  could 

obvioualy  ba  comb in ad. 
I  think  you * ra  making  aoaa  kind  of  affort  to  maka  links 
*52  and  connection. 
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&  yyotnor,  H-i€>  OOOsi  o    fc&yio    oxyrr\C  over  ©ne-  dooy  tO 


viot*  him    4b r  -m*   weekend j  o^d,  vvou^ed  to  vitrven 


Dorv>o^b  OLOd    VYio  tfn^er   wire  ^CHvr^  WVCv  r  how. 

  .  .   _    ....         *  k'fcjPC 

*  .  _ ... .  ......        .  » 


y  fb,  ^>ot  ended  09  y^ii 


4)  'Vii^—  

m._  -    — 

M{M*d      otop^e  +0  .  do  i-^ingt  +v\aj  dork  varOr  ^>  yyiVs>  £>a*/ 

c 


,er|c 


vvv  vd  det>*vv-^  -to  vx^  U*c^  Oowvo^uc  kaecaose  ^ornO^\c 

616        "  -^CA\ 


(' 

:|t-  Cu^cn  /oe<s        ^ood).^      \jj  .-'^     /V-'-C.  <: — 
,  —  — '"-^  11/       -  -     -••  - 

  •  I  •  • 

r^&cd*  v^5S   -to  sexy  >-v  .  \co^-  pr>cMy  oujj9-o\ 9oo\on 


V        '  .trocghi  CP  ±Y\\  s   uOcnS   i^vS  gr££X*>+  &0£»r.  v^r\S| 

•  tt;f~^   'j0^*   6Civ^  kiLcaV  voo^M-  crv^i  r^<^ )  <xnc>  :| 

u0\i  V  ^ok&    QjrQwO-d.    kjJ\\^  cue   -vy\j^  Cost?   Yd  ex^fier 
(y  A  .  _V\jor>ge>r    for    )ouL^rtor.  _  


I     —  .... 


vO^^t/U/CU    O^Ci?  }  ^AfuL  -^.M.Vp  «-£•  

  CI 
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_  C±  \ 

i'v  Vc^v;  rv>»V-c^<.  nc         .  cu\r»    "ro^    ys.e.A .    j^.  A  v^^    ,  n  *J 

x  •  Is  * 

*>!    re  tv.v^rd    k'^  "oV^-y  r.ot    vV.--  fc*.*^.  Eoc'h  V\rrve 


>Tn   <rrrzr  =  ■  - 

-..^   VL^S^r  5co0o^,-cr    cp^V*^  cJcxrcC  v 
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.  ^  My  ei^th  grade  iSftto*,  Sister  Cb*oUjn 

Ma n^7us&  ^i\o_  moodiest  petsc^  XVo^/^  ^ 

— " — ■  -   )  A  caasu^ 

eoar  kw^yv.  Oml  minute  ay^ca^  >qx^  ^ ;  — ■ 

'  -  ii.    /  r 
cy in  otreictnivnc)  tvovn      -to  c&v*  ^dkfi*\ 

iv\to  a  was^j  Snarl.  C»^.  Cloy  uj>Wtl£  t^dChinq 

a  rvBti\  lesson,  tes*  -swi  preferwedi  l^v  t*. 

''VjecteJ       oV.  VVjpte  tootle.  Sr.  CxoUyv  uc^s 

sia  sqco  a  <3tLtteat  -turn  Vw<5  en^ir  to  -aee-feoe 

threats.   PsGltf  ncu>  uni/  cteS&rO€  &iaF'  \n 
ccvxlcct .  Tu(rA  &<cw\d  Bi^ci  face  tk&  -ficvrt 

c£   fOGvni  "  X  thouoVd  l\a.  had  c^U  tUt  ve^nS 

o 

n**   tl\2.  uaxVd   *o   cofvx  W\s>  cW>\r  Since  Wis 
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,v  ******    '  -0 

cteA<  -fecc^A  Hive.  -front  erf  tkfc  vcov?\V  $Pta<r 

a  uihile,  ^r.  Carol  w  reattgec*  vx>hat  a 

£ol  Clvfi.  hsd  v jOSfc  mscte  of-  bar  aeiC  ^seff   •  \ 

i  ) 
.  (or  -tlvit.  cfeos  (or  uoWsfc  ^tvfl.  teel .  ijuefc-  ^ust...- 

^s^tou^eo^y,  ^  sh&U  dIoo&o^  *<3*viber  Sr. 
G>s'cA^\a  M  "tta-  noyi  vj^tIa  ?3  Split  personally. 


pUc  .    U)tuf   /Caj^k)  0 


- 1/ 
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\ 


\k.  CaJto!  .      ,  7^ 

iKCKxdL  ,jm.u)  ,  ,ncocf<£<jt  oilmen  Lll  mi^  G-i^t  ,  " 
i-v-zt    mruit    iiwrt  ouk  aw  ^iQA^ifa 

-tetn  -/vet'   cwrf  ClcX"  jkfei',  ^oiia'tf  . . 

ul>m  lytic  a/(jg  a  L-'ocj  ;tiun.  tao  ciW\  ;fe 


ERIC  623 


.  !       :       „  ■ 

,fctol  rep  c/  k<i  &tv*y>.  J?  ^un-^ct  Cjcoj 

Ctuol  '^vu  .ao-o   vvo  toctw  !ml  cctdW  t^x^e 

ACoJZtgptM.  tcfva't  ,>dk  W  iesi  o^ao^ 
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Inth  cjracte  t&xher,  S«ster  Carol 
^      fyiav\c;,  had  green  eyes  ^nd  Short,  curly 

W  toh»ch  oie  kaed  tu  run  ter  fibers  tbrcxxjh. 
3ha  stood  at  hecht  of       food  mm  mcvu&  and 

0 

-  ^""^uOGra^looGr  qute  a  (go  pacdej  <Sha  possessed 
<^^a  'o&ni^tmq  penality  that  ccxdcl  Q3S\\^ 


0 


02, 


^y,/  mtD  ooy"  wtoU^k  first,  thing  thgtjg^   7  ^ 

nd         I  tlicxxjit  cf  Sr\  Caxoly  u?as  her1 

as>  -fast  cfc -B'vfl' sposd  otSxMct.  lOheneoey  lAfunatecf, 

'    W  6ye5  baam^  Q\assy  a*ci  cold .  TYuS  ss^ss- 
e^Cl  stare  cf  k£*3  coaid  o^^ol  dMls  up  the 


o  
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,  Sr.  Cflvo(i\^  coalfj 

into  a  vitcocA  u3iae^-6M^^ocabiy 
cleTOv\clivoC).  SK&  u^uAri  expect  cur  her^c^c* 
3ei\col  uocrk  to      v\ct)^iv^Cj  Su^rtof  ftfT^ect, 
odneru)^  uoe'ct  toe  to  start  oj^c  . 
Sue/cyoyvji  ci redded  t^t^ert^  ior_  * 

aW&dy  cloni?,  before.  On  6»\jl  occasion  ,  cokati 
more  than  Irvat-f  tto  cto  flunked  a  test  Oh 
punctiitaberi ,  3r.  Ca^olu^  decided  to  to  yet&ch 
+U&  w^jteYiQi  acjpiv\      wor&  detail.  Ac^'m  5k£L 


• 


cp>e,  tk. .  tokole        a  test,  u^e£ 


^iM^&^#.  lhl^  caused  Kar  soma  cokow^ 
.   lu  for  oovr  Cla^S,  cchCevv\  -Werte  Sr.  Csvo 
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  ... '.  jB2a  :   


as  that  the  vajVujIg  (tes  ua>a\a  teep  Stuc^ng 
ponctu.t3ticn  uitj^e  opt  »t  ricjUb.  tv^tuaJly 
eue^y  ej&fc-  cst^^ed  by  ,  but  tUo.  price  Sr.  G^rdcy* 
h&l  to  p8y  £ora  class  uOVio  uvtfier  Stood  pwctutaftoi 
inside  dwd  oat       a  ctess  ugVvjd  vjoaG  d*so  5\clc 
awd  bred  o£  ^nctuti^tic^. 

In  contrast  to  |pe  der^^ciincj. ,  Sr.  G&cUjn 

Could  3to      ,afc  timj£>,  Kind  arcl  (X>mpaiKyi8*e 

u."6vp.  For  ^stenc^,        wMMth  be-fore  Viicjh 

Cchcol  e^Oi'nO  Cdii\&  cut,  SUa  ofececl  t^tutav- 

^vujcne  ifftastgtf  in  Algebra.  Anotfifl^  t)w£, 

oar  regular  uoU&jbeAl  Co$ch  broke  Iwc  saw 

cva  &  VA32.^txS  5^  trip  ,Sy\  Carolyn  v^e^  vdimteerect 

to  fe^yp  ';3  cut. -for  Bvi  rest  of  season. 


utar\  own  of  \w  fcmuur  Student  had.  a  personal 

d^iima^yTk  Qpf\,  12*  t£,  last-  her  mother 

htor  fother  accictevitly  c^nwri  dou)v\  H\s>  ^fe 

Wuurt  at  a  )Uuu  kicjh  schcc' ,  Svta  horned  bade  to 
Kar  dd  schrol  vcibrfis,  &Ad  t&\Jw .-for  comfort. 

Olid  Support .  Sr.  CQvOl^  uedS  aluodc^  ttv^/fe  tp 

tar  i/J\th  hom&uX^K  m  the,  c^ter*cx:^&n& 
WcXie.  "Stta  feel  lom2l^ 

',0 

mmute       t*^r  could  be  ^^ninc^  tWitiv& 

v£aj  vAiL^A  miaate,  ttest  CjvW\  collet  4"C*e  into 
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covwr  e£  \wr  c\o\  -Sharp  ecje5,  a  bo\^  tum 

bee^  grouchy  $l  cla^  a**  pa»x<gd  on  this 
cflpor&niOj  to  S^p  at  Sovrvey  Ska.  3c<$^d  :*oe<$a 
ttf  rifv^Kj  Ikes^  Ok  tk,  frp  of  War  luv^3.  'T?icja- 
W)va)  vpA  .cisCGr ova  f '  \v\  abduct,  Tuw>  accwcf  J 
Afcr  a  ffcio  mttiutes  ticked      ,  swa  <edl\ae&  vcv^st 

a  foci  OhQ.    KxJ  J03t  MKlQ  Of  IWSGlf.dWEt^Or0 

I  hsuG.  a  cdd  duel  o('ci  rflr  &ch&  &acoc^\  z'z 
test  n^wt  ,"shu  said  toith  a  dvucfcie, "  I  apda^e 

I  wo^t  ueii  at  upj,  ok?  "  3KjLO/yW  upu)ith 


that  to  \oob(x\  wav^acto^ 
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Was  of  vwucos  ;  alt  o£  u;hiClA  contrasted 


U)e  uxwldi  oftev^  cjtt  ''cImuocci  cxrt* -for  Mve,  &*eAteSl* 

W\  \\jut  cldsk.  Oa€  -vIVhaCj  5  wd'tea  about  VJbr 

ues  ^wevt  e>vc  ciaUj  tested  cshjdevos  Kke  r^ftt^  but 

e^acp  3.pke      oduHs  \^Vth  ttu  op 
vvvjDbt  reaped  .  lb  -WuS  ciau>  5  iWU  V\^m» 

viof    &AMCl  ^   tlrtSt  Utf  lodged  +tu 

awser  <M3l^£^  4o  Wat  Strong  e  assort  wettf 
rv>  -\tva  wuia  uoitk  "tivG.  split  ^erscyva*^  » 
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Per  2    4-22  | 

ONE  HEAVY  PLACE  '  V. 

After  a  hard  day  of  long,  ejhausting  school  I  feel  Kind  M 
t       ■'•  '*• 
of  down.    That  ia  where  one  of  my  favorite  places  comes  in  m 

very  handy,    it  is  a  weight  room  at  the  Y.M.C.A^Jutd  it  brings 

up  my  spirits.    As  I  walk^iijthe  Y.M.C.A  in  shorts^P am  feeling 

a  little  better.    The  weight  room  is  a  peaceful  place  that 

also  offers  a  great  challenge,  and  that  makes  me  feel  both  > | 

physically  inspired  and  mentally  at  ease. 

*  4  ■ 

I  walH  into  the  weight  room  and  find  it  pitch  black  with 


I 


no  noise  at  all.    X  flick  0n  the  switch^and  light  bursts  out  ■ 

,    &  »      ©       *   • — ?%izjk 

everywhere  with  a  rythmic  souna  building  UbTwhich  is  the  fan.  ?> 

  Op  ■ —  'Z~Z~"?:'m 

.  I  stand  in  a  room  approximately  15  yards  by  10  yards  that  jtAiM   •  •  I 
has  many  differential  or  s  and  a  c6mfort_agIe  atmosphere.  There 
are  about^lO  different  weights  that^are  ¥^<n»«         »n  basically    ;  ,  J 
the  same  color.    The  cushions    on  them  are  light  brown-,  and 
all  the  metal  is  stainless  steel.    The  weights  that  are  lifted 

are  brick-' shaped  and  black  with  white  numbers  on  them  to 
show  th 

the  entire  floor*    With  my- back  to., the.. entrance  on  mv  lef t\j£w{t^L 


^aiifeuntv  There  is  a  brownish ^yellow  carpet  covering  < 
ire  floor.    With  my- back  to~ .the.- entrance  on  my  leftv 
y  there  is  a  beautiful  picture  covering  the  whole  wall.    It  /H 

B-    .  ^  ..  .  V1* 


is  of  a  green  forest  on  a  crisp  morning.   ,  It  is  not  possible— 
to  see  moreM:hatr  2C^yards_ihead.    However,  with  all  the  green  ^ 
leaves,  maasive  tre»*  and  glimmering  sunlight  against  all  .1V'*P 

f  ho    Qha^nuo/  1  f*     3/4/4fl    a  W  rnl  a  vi  n  /**    ^aaI  n  vis*    V        a»W*«  ««Wi  vaam 


the  shadows/  it  adds  au relaxing  feeling  to  the  weightroom.       ^  '■'  ■ 

To  the  right  of  ftiepls  a  mirror  covering  the  entire  wall  whicK  du* 
is  good  because  it  lets  ^01^  see  all  the  sirroundings  while 


I 
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but.    The  air  and  a  pleasant  breeze  hits  my  body  from". the 


ton.  Th.  r«.ntly^1„ned  roon  ..Kjjj^j^^^^^,,^.  ? 

:sdh th*    ~i°< *»»  ~-     ■ , 

.  . ^  rel"M  *ndTifting*w.ight.  -; 

becomes  fuJJ.  *  w  .vr- 

With  this  p.,c.ful  background,  the  »jin_^§rj.  .v 

i.  vh,t  i  uk.  „..t.  ^  ttjt^rtasiiafi^p^t  /ffs^ia 

inspir.,  ...  ?t  u  .  ,rMt  ctall<na#  tQ         m         ^  ^JpffSf 

*nd  "0t  to  kn°w  wh«th«  <*•  *«i9ht  will  mov.  or  net.  Th#r. 
.!«.  th.  aspect  th,t  I  will  a.ln  .trwgth  ^  llfting  w#lgh^ 

until  I  „„.t  budg.  th-  .ny  .or..  I  fM1  tens.  looking  .t  .11 


th.  m.n.cin,  weight.,  knowing  thV  will  make  ..  .weat 

c.u»  p.in.       th.  „tlsf,ctlon  of         ,  ch^lengetp/., 

i>  the  beet  pert  for  me.  Hhil.  llfting,  t  u>ulUy.  ^  J 

quitting,  hut  !  look  ,t  ,u  the  notej  Qn  ^ 

I  always  do  my  beat. 

occaaionally  1  meet  people;  there,  and  I  enjoyhaving  _ 
conversation,  with  th™.  *.  ,r,  .11  *,ln9  the  thi&  U^'/ 

3031  *"  the  to  *«-■«».  They  usually  feel  the  ^1  ^£ 


way  about  the ;. Vm.c^V  veight^roo.  a.  I  do.  and  they  .ig^t  _  . 
.  enjoy  the  same  hobbies,  such  as  sports,  so  there  is  always^^^ 
to  discuss  with  people,  other  times,  there  are  people  who  arf  I*  ^>^'- 


totally  different  from  me.  However    T  Mn  ..in 

nwwever,  i  can  still  communicate  vi£h 


them  because  the  feeling  I  get  here  mako*  mo  <r    ,  *    '  A7" 

a  *  yet  nere  maKes  me  feel  comfortable/ vith     X'  r A- 


anybody. 


This  is  an  ideal    w.lgh£ll,  ting  n^e  ttC 
there  is  more  to  Jt  than  just  lifting^weighX  The  feeling  is    "  ' 

.-?_•       .  .  -  •       *  *  y  ./• 


comfortable,  and  it  is  perfect  ^or^mu|^ting.  There  u  ^ 
a  major  challenge.  All  this    creates  the  most  important  aspect 
of  this  experience,  the  feeling  of  coding  to  the  r.M.C.A.  feeing"' 
^wn^  and  leaving  on  top  of 


IDITIHS  SSEXT  ^— ^  Anthor's  Hase 

-  editor's  Nam 

The  purpose  of  groap  work  end  those  aditinj  shoots  is  to  help  the  writer 
identify  strengths  and  ceodad  inproveaeots  is  his  cr  bar  pspor  BEFORE  it 
teaehes  Its  final  fora  for  evaluation.    Please  work  herd  to  aake  your 
ocgjsattoaa  helpful  sod  specific. 

What  did  yon  think  of  the  introduction?   ucw    ^eod)    ok  ho-htm 
Why? 

What  Is  the  jtoat  intsrastiag  pert  of  the  papar?  QpOCf  OteSC/lpftoflS 

why?  d*  a-v?TV3spfurc;^  people  ^ 

What  is  cho  part  chat  Beads  the  east  work? 
Why? 

Help  the  writer  identify  any  pLaeaa  tchere  there  is  not  enough  "shoaicg"  or 
too  oven  shooing. 

.      ™,       r  -font  <jW"  poftA       d  ^  ^ 

O  Identify  tha  feces  of  the  paper  as  yoo  understood  it:      '..  '!P  , 
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Tub  pcrpoao  of  srcup  «ork  and  th**«  tditiatf  shcwts  is  to  halp  tha  vziter 
id«otify  atrcagtha  and  o**ded  inproviataat*  la  his  or  ha?  papax  BUfOSE  it 
r*aciic«  it*  final  form  for  ««alwatic9.    Plaaa*  -Bork  hard  to  sake  your 
aeggettious  helpful  and  apaelfic. 


853 


ok      ho -Sum 


What  did  you  thick  of  tha  Introduction?  vov 

What  la  tha  moat  intareating  part  of  tha  pap«r? 
What  is  tha  part  that  aa^da  ttv*  ay»z  work? 

Balp  tha  wit^r  id*Dtify  fi«y  pLl„9  thax.  u        fto        Moving"  or 

too  much  6hovic$#  * 


c 


9 
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Other  constants: 


Id<attfr  tfca  foec*  of  ths  pap^r  au  you  unctetctocwl  it: 

Greed  ^xs^r ! 

-  - '     '  638  ■<-■>■. 
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EDmCXC  SR2ZT 


*3 


AutTjo?1*  Uaiw 
editor's  Ksr.s 


Thw  purpose  of  group  work  and  th««c  editiajj  shwts  i*  to  h*lp  th#  wzitar 
idaotify  stresgchs  acd  n**?d*d  tr.provsitcnts  iu  his  or  h<ar  pap#r  BSJFCRE  It 
TMC^'  its  final  foro  for  evaluation.    Plcue*  *ork  hard  to  ouk«  your 
att3S«r.ioo3  helpful  mad  *?*ci£is. 


Whfifc  did  you  think  of  the  introduction? 


vcu 


food 


ok       ho -bum 


-7k 
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Hi»t  i*  th«  oost  intaractinj  part  of  thm  pt.parf._X     d^l^    ^L<Z.  fr 

Wlut  is  t&s  part  that  o«#>£«  tfef>  near,  work? 
Kay? 

Hal?  tiw  wris-r  idaotify  aoy  pUt«s  vh*se  thai-*  La  aot  onougii  "s&owirg"  or 
too  mn£h  etnowlng. 

Other  cccjuoots;  *  / 

Identify  ths  focoa  of  tta  p*p*r  so  vou  un<Ur*toj>d  it: 


I 

I 
I 


I 


V 


\ 
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ETCHSC  SSZT  \^  Anchor's  Nana 

editor's  San» 

Ihe  purpose  of  groa?  work  sad  these  editing  sheets  is  to  help  the  writer 
identify  strengths  and  needed  inproveaents  la  his  or  bar  paper  -BEFORE  it 
teaches  its  final  form  for  evaluation.   Please  work  bard  to  asks  yoor  1 
sttggesticae  helpful  and  specific.  .-V* 

What  did  you  thiah  of  the  introduction?   wow    (good}  ok      ho-hm  i  ^l/C 


Hhat  is  the  aoat  interastisg  part  of  the  paper?  r       / .  - 

why?    £?oi  p^|^]^SC^A«#r.  W^oHxcfio'? 

Whatsis  che  part  that  ne.ds  the  .oat  work?     ^  ^ 

Halp  th*  writer  identify  any  places  where  there  la  not  enough  "showicg"  or 
too  nuich  showing. 

Otfcar  cocasnts: 

rri^  Identify  the  fecos  of  the  paper  es  yoo  onderstood  it: 
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/VJOJT  np*  taJ:-.f  1  zruS.ia  work  -n  Km  ttk*  wr  l«t 

^6^<kVk/3iZ>^  //w^JSf^,  a^f^^5<3 . 

t  Ustfh*  C**«  dotty  this  tjal^aucit 
►«y  iwttutlo*  of  chU  pap.?*  U: 


7e 


/ 


fBAtf^'tftfttittC?  *U         vajot  ictt*  Cs»  now* 
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